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PREFACE 


This book was started on a day in May 1966 when the tempera- 
ture was 115. At tire University of Rajasthan, and all over India, 
most people were resting from the heat, all except the small 
band participating in a course in adult education who had 
volunteered to help choose selections for a published symposium 
on Indian adult education. 

Many other devoted people have worked on the project since. 
The task has been shouldered by colleagues in Jaipur and Delhi 
and Vancouver and Toronto. The work was easy because so 
many were willing to help; it was difficult because choice among 
many fine selections is painful to make. 

Officially the University of Rajasthan — University of British 
Columbia Project was the first sponsor. The Indian Adult 
Education Association have also acted as sponsors and most of 
the work of editing took place at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto. Roby Kidd, James Draper and 
Glen Eyford, all of whom had served at the University of 
Rajasthan, served as an editorial committee under the Chair- 
manship of Anil Bordia, now Secretary to Government of 
Rajasthan. Editorial work was carried out by Myma Knechtel, 
typing by Elizabeth Moulton and Ram Swaroop Sharma. 

This is the work of many hands and many minds. "We “believe 
that the collaboration it represents is what makes adult educa- 
tion, despite all the difficulties and limitations, an adventure in 
intellectual exchange and cooperation. 


Editors 
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SECTION ONE 


Historical Perspective 



Let us live together. Let u§ dine together, 

Let us do daring deeds together. Let us 
beget inner energy by our joint study. 

Let us not indulge in mutual hatred. 

Om 1 Peace, Peace, Peace, Peace. 

Taittiriya XJpanishad 

Verily God does not alter the fortunes of a nation until 
they bring about a change in their own psychology. 

Quran 


Learning is an ancient tradition in India and since times 
lost in the dawn of history the Indian people have develop- 
ed various types of institutions to pass on to the new gene- 
rations the knowledge and wisdom gained by their pre- 
decessors. That knowledge was superior to material ac- 
quisitions is a theme of innumerable tales in the Upani- 
■shads, Jatakas and the other ancient lores. There are even 
instances, like in the fable of Shvetaketu, which illustrate 
•some of the most modem concepts of life-long education. 
“He who desires to study more after having settled as 
'house-holder" ^ Shvetaketu is quoted by A^astamba* “shall 
•dwell two months every year with collected mind in the 
house of his teacher”. There were formal institutions fqr 
exchange of ideas like Parlshads , and institutions of learn- 
ing like Viharas, and Universities like Nalanda, Vikram- 
:shila, Vallabhi, etc. 

Besides, activities associated with places of worship were 
also part of the educative process and Kathos, Kirtans, 
folk dramas and story telling were forms of entertainment 
•or religious activity which contributed to the education of 
adults. 

There have been many changes after the advent of the 
“British; developments which have set India on the road to 
3 
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becoming .a podern^ society, responsive to technological 
possibilities; ~E veil without the British ’contact India may 
have taken to this road in due course and the progress 
might have been more natural and rapid. The colonial 
status of India not only impoverished her materially, it 
also demoralised her in spirit and made it difficult for 
her to imbibe the best in the Western way of life, which 
of course includes the way people educate themselves. 

The contributions in this Part do not adequately cover 
the formal and informal forms of education of adults in 
the ancient and medieval times. They do not tell of the 
vast educative impact of the teachings of the saints, from 
the Buddha and Mahavira to Kabir and Nanak, nor of the 
recitations in the great epics of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana. Some glimpses of the institutions that have 
remained as educational forces in the Indian society may 
be seen in the short article of P.C. Lai. Other articles will 
reveal that as and when Indian society has been self-assured 
and found her moorings, adult education has prospered. 
The vast spectrum of extension agencies which came in- 
to being soon after Independence have also helped to- 
support this view. 



THE TRADITION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


P. C. LAL 


Although not call ed 1 by this name, adult education h as, ex isted 
in In dia from very li ncient_ days=-from- .the— timelwhew— the 
art of writing was yet unknown. A ncient education in India 
was in terms of community needs; its objective was. to fit a 
man to be a member- of such community. Today the objective 
is virtually the same, but the complexities of modern community 
life make the attaining of this objective difficult. 

: In India, perhaps 'as in no other country, literacy was con- 
sidered of very, little importance as against real education, which 
docs not necessarily; require literacy. How ancient literature, 
philosophy, religion, '.art and other sciences had developed so 
highly long'before the art of writing came to be known, and how 
all these branches of learning were handed down from one gene- 
ration to another, is still a. marvel, especially to. Western people. 
Even to*day there are to be found numerous religious mendi- 
cants who cannot read or wirte, but who can expound some 
of- the deepest philosophies of the Hindu religion, while others 
can compose ' beautiful hymns and sing them to tunes set by 
themselves. In fine-art too arc people who can carve in marble 
and wood most artistic objects without having learned even the 
rudiments of drawing or geometry, while the fresco-paintings 
of some people who',* again, are utterly illiterate invite the at- 
tention and admiration of the greatest artists. ' Illiterate pea- 
sants show wonderful knowledge of their religion, folk-lore and 
epics. It is -an admitted fact, therefore, that adult education 
is entirely in accord with the genius of the people. 
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Agencies Responsible for This Kind of Adult Education 

VILLAGE BARDS OR MINISTRELS 

These put into verse the history of the village and of all the 
important families, especially the royal families, tracing their 
history from the very beginning, and extolling their virtues, 
and the great and noble deeds which individuals in these fami- 
lies performed, in times of both peace and war. These bards and 
ministrels, when they recited the thrilling episodes and the 
great and noble deeds of people in the remote past, aroused 
the emotions affd TeritTffl&nts__of ~their'hearCTsr~who~ Ranted to 
become as brave,, ituKleJind fcoj/&i£pus^as \heir. Ancestors. The 
people learned not only the~history-of their own -villages, but 
also that of the great heroes, rulers and public men of their 
country. These episodes were not recited in a dry fashion, as 
our history text-books give them, but in a manner so fascina- 
ting that they caught the interest and imagination of the people, 
who could never forget them. In most instances these bards 
and ministrels were employed at royal courts, and patronized 
by them. Only on special occasions were they expected to re- 
count their stories and sing their songs before the royal courts. 
At other times they were free to go about in the surrounding 
villages and tell their stories and sing their songs before the 
general public. They did not know how to read or write, but 
they could compose new verses and sing them in praise of any- 
body who had earned a name by his deeds of public service. 
There were no newspapers then; and even if there had been 
great mass of the people could not have read them. There was 
no chance for the philanthropic and heroic deeds of the people 
to become known except through these bards. The oppressors 
and evildoers were afraid of them, because they would not hesi- 
tate to make their deeds known to the people, and so ruin, their 
prestige. , 

KATHAKAS (STORY-TELLERS) 

Instruction in religious, civic and social branches was given 
by professional men called Kathakas (story-tellers). Most of 
these men could read and write, and sometimes were well versed 
in Sanskrit and the vernacular literature. Some of them are still 
to be found. They are sometimes invited by different villages 
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on special occasions, usually at some festival and nearly all the 
villagers contribute towards their fees. These Kathakas recite 
from memory, and sometimes read from books, religious 
stories and epic poems. They also deliver discourses on ques- 
tions pertaining to civic, social and other matters. Since most 
people are at work during the day, these recitals are given at 
night, and practically the whole village — men, women and 
children — turns out to listen to them. The meetings are held 
in the courtyard of some wealthy person in the village, or un- 
der a Shamicma (canopy) especially erected for the purpose, 
or under the open sky. The people may sit up all night, some- 
times two or three nights in succession. Through these recitals 
they learn more about religious, social and other matters than 
they could through books. 

KIRTANS (RELIGIOUS OPERAS) 

# Through these Kirtans the stories of Radha and Krishna and 
of other deities are chanted, and the mass of the people, although 
totally illiterate, learn them by heart. Nowadays, because of 
the breakdown of the old culture by the introduction of the 
present system of Western education, thousands of youth have 
fogotten the stories about their own religion. The few who 
know them have learned them not at school and colleges but 
at home, or through these Kirtans in the villages. 

Through these agencies, then, thp folklore, legends, ballads, 
epics, ethical texts and devotional mymms of high merit and 
beauty through all these generations have been handed down 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, from the minstrels, 
bards and Kirtan singers to the millions of illiterates without 
the aid of reading and writing. 

THEATRE 

It is only of late that the stage in India degenerated. The c 
history of Indian drama has a very brillant record of high litf ts 
rary achivemcnt. The people of Bengal especially have a particr*' jj 
taste for acting. Some of the best dramas have not yet^ ^ 
translated into European languages, and therefore hjv • 
come to the notice of the Western public. In Bengal t' h " 
of Bankim Chandra Chattcrji and of Rabindranath 71 . 

revolutionized the tone of the Indian stage. The f' * 1 10! } S cou . 

- .he mivinc nnd 
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selling of things, perform religious worships, and be entertained r 
but places at which they will find out how to combat malaria 
and other epidemics, how to make their crops grow better, and 
the causes which are responsible for their ill-health and poverty,, 
and which to a certain extent they themselves can remedy. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
DURING THE BRITISH PERIOD 
AND AFTER INDEPENDENCE- 


ANIL BORDIA 


The tradition of adult— education i n inci t'a is as old as the- 
civilization it self. Through the medium of so cial and" religious' 
institutions like the ‘ Kathakars \ ' Ramlila 'Kirtctns, and t he 
village mark ets the traditional values a nd knw\dedge_were-main- 
'tainecj^ These institutions were not related to the economic 
Strivings of the community and did not flourish under the State 
/patronage. With the emergence of a new pattern of education 
in the British Raj adult education slowly became geared to eco- 
nomic activity and State policy. 

The British Period 
LITERACY AND NIGHT SCHOOLS 

The earliest definite figures in respect of .literacy in India are 
available in the report of William Adam. On the % basis of specie 
fic survey in some urban and ruraLAreas o^oengal and Bihar 
Adam came-to the conclusion thatQiteracy in - Iriclia in 1836-37 
was about The last 25 years of the regime of the East India 
Company was the period of crytallisation of the aims of British 
educational policy in India. They intended to completely dis- 
regard the indigenous education system and to impart “to the*' 
native population zLknowIcdge of English literature and science^ 
through the medium of English language.” 1 II 

1 Sc/rcHom from Educational Erected t, Vol. I. P- 131. 

II 
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Progress till 1917 

It is natural that the English rulers had little concern for 
the education of adults. The emergence of night schools in 
England in the wake^of Industrial Revolution, however, had 
an impact in India^In every British Indian province some finan- 
cial provision was tnad^ for giving grant to night schools and 
when the Indian Education Commission (1882-83) wrote its re- 


port it found in Bombay 134 night schools attended by 3,919 
in addition to 223 night classes attended by 4,962 in the 
Southern Division of the Presidency. Tfyere were over 1,000 
night schools in Bengal and 291 in Madras. The Commission 
recognised that such schools had chances of success where the 
adults needed further education for their economic betterment 
and strongly recommended extension of this programme in all 
province^ — - 

The programme of night schools passed through several 
vicissitudes and its success was not uniform (Table l). a 


Table I 


Province 


Schools 



Pupils 



1896-97 

1901-02 

1916-17 

1896-97 

1901-02 

1916-17 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

1,437 

239 

1,587 

775 

107 

1,082 

707 

111 

886 

25,424 

5,408 

Not 

stated 

14,312 

2,380 

19,516 

17,606 

3,197 

18,563 


Some mterestag expetimems were made in the' Provinces. 
Police edneahcn schools were set up in the Central Province in 

reported hTh ” a n ' W “ e tW0 Sciools in each district, 
reported!,- ,n good shape. A most significant adult literacy pro- 

newiT Til" i! Unched ln M y sore b y Sir M. Visveswaraya.V 
sprang uoFc S ate ', Nearl >' six t0 thousand literacy classes 
sprang up. For popularisation of scientific knowledge a magazine 
v.van, was started by the Government and a system of cont - 
numg education was organised^ ' 


* S. Nurullah and J. p, 
millan & Co. Ltd,, 1951 , 


Naik, A History of Education in India, 


Mac- 
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The most significant feature of the adult education programme 
during this period was the emergence of <jait_schools. The idea 
of jail schools was intitiated by Dr. Walksp-who gave instruc- 
tion in 1851 to 2,000 prisoners of Agra Jail Jrhis programme 
became quite popular in Ludknow and Sultanpur jails. The 
movement spread fast to other provinces. (frTiiombay there were 
21 schools in jails with an enrolment of 1,257'in 1877-78. This 
number went up to 29 schools and 1,126 pupils in 1884-85. This 
number however came down thereafter, jail Schools were start- 
ed in C.P. and in the Punjab in 1 862-’6l )ln C.P. there were 22 
schools with an enrolment above 4,000 during 1863-1868. 

' 1918-1936 

— With the introduction of diarchy popular interest in franchise 
and mass education increased. The co-operative movement, 
which was gaining strength, alsq^-provided an invaluable base 
for starting adult literacy classes, yi'be most significant work 
during this period was done in-the Punjab where in 1925-26 
there were 3,206 adult literacy classes with 85,371 pupils of 
whom- 58,800 were estimated to be agriculturists.’ This number 
declined steeply in the subsequent years till in 1931-32 the num- 
ber of night schools had come down to 585 and enrolment to 
12,696. The position in the other provinces was similar a s is 
evident from Table 2.’ 


Table 2 

SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOit ADULTS (BV PliOVINCES) 


Procincc 


Institutions 

Pupils 



1927 

1937 

1027 

1937 

Madras 

5,637 

580 

1,51,091 

22,420' 

Boinhav 

202 

ISO 

7,178 

6.299 

Bengal 

United 

1.520 

712 

30,873 

13.963 

Provinces 

20 

2SO 

723 

8,136 

Punjab 

3,780 

101 

0S.467 

4.9SS 

Total 

11.171 

1,935 

2.88,932 

53,806 


’ Report a! the Uopai Ctmmhdtm on Arrfo/lfurr In India, 19 29, pp. 511. 
* Nurullah anti Naif. op, rtf . pp. 
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1937-1947 "■), . 

f Formation of popular Ministries in the Provinces inaugurated 
Wmost significant epoch in the pre-independence history of 
adult education* Adult education was accepted for the first time 
as a definite responsibility of the/G.ovemment and adult literacy 
was organised as a movement./The^JEentral Advisory Board of 
Education in its fourth meeting'irfiSecember, 1938 appointed an 
Adult Education Committee under the chairmanship of Bihar 
Education Minister Dr. Syed Mahmud^ In his address to the 
Committee Dr. Mahmud identified adult literacy as the chief 
plank of the adult education movement and declared: 


No Government can make any appreciable headway with its 
schemes for the promotion of socio-economic welfare of its 
people unless the people are prepared to meet the Govern- 
ment halfway and offer it responsive cooperation. This res- 
ponsive cooperation is only feasible when the people possess 
some amount of education. 6 


In its Report to CABE the Adult Education Committee, apart 
from emphasising the importance of adult literacy, stressed the 
need for training of literacy teachers, motivation of adults, use 
of audio-visual media and efforts for retention of literacy, and 
•continuing education. 

The first five years of the period under review saw, not only 
a real break-through in the problem of eradication of illiteracy, 
but also the establishment of the most important voluntary 
wgSfiisations in the country. 

i Bihar: This province devoted itself to the cause of literacy by 
giving it the highest priority. What Dr Frank Laubach described 
to be “the most impressive Government campaign conducted in 
India in modern times” 8 was organised under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr Syed Mahmud. The organisational set up of 
the movement consisted of the Provincial Mass Literacy Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr Mahmud himself, with 
district, sub-divisional and village committees under the chair- 
manship of the district Collector, Sub-divisional officer and 

* Nurullah and Najlc, op. cit. % pp, 814. 

« Frank C. Laubach, India Shall be Literate, 1040, pp. 804. 
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tillage Headmaster respectively. 

The burden of actual teaching was borne largely by school 
teachers but school and college students, government officials of 
all departments, the industry and the cooperatives also provided 
the manpower. In fact between 1939-40 and 1941-42 only about 
25% instructors were school teachers. Although the training of 
these instructors was not taken care of as well as was necessary 
-an effective follow up programme was envisaged. The details of 
the achievement are given in Table 3. 7 


Table 3 


o 

& 

No. of classes 
held 

£ « 
l ; 8 

vjjl 

No. of adults 
made Htcrate 

“3,5 

SI 

£? 

*o 

c 5 e 

8 .s! 

i= s 

1938-39 

50,820 

9,09,081 

4,50,000 

1,21,431 

80,000 

1939-40 

18,878 

11.08,325 

4.13, 4S2 

2,00,000 

1.60,000 

1010-11 

17,294 

4.56.682 

3,21,393 

2,08,504 

1,98,81 1 

1911-42 

13,534 

2,40,507 

2,03,20-1 

2,03,704 

2,03,70-1 

Total 

1,00.520 

27,7-1.593 

13,88,149 

7,33,099 

0,02,573 


Bombay: On the recommendation of Adult Education Board 
constituted in 1938 a liberal system oTTfants for literacy work 
was established. Each literacy class got an- equipment grant of 
upto Rs. 40/- plus Rs. 4/- per adult made literate) This resulted 
in heavy expenditure, and there was also the fear of misuse of 
funds. As a result jfTftjO the equipment grant wp£-rcduced to 
Rs. 12/- and the grant per adult madgliteratc to as. yiO/. This 
resulted in a steep fall of achicvcmen^As"? result, in 1941-42 
the original scale was restored. There was considerable emphasis 
on efficient conduct of literacy classes and on a reasonable level 
of achievement before an adult could be considered literate. 
Table 4 gives details of the achievements of this movement/ 
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starting with 1939-40. Twenty teachers and two supervisors 
were given an allowance of Rs. 7/- and Rs. 15/- per month 
for literacy work in every district. The achievements are 
described in Table 5. 


Year 

‘ C 1 ^ 

5? a 

C 

s: u 

£ 1 

u 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

2,407 

32,461 

46,841 

47,800 

1941-42 


UU93 

07,415 

98,446 



1.10,123 

6-1,000 

48,800 


8,916 

2,60,882 

' 1,7830 

1,65,016 


department wafTr 0 ^ 1 the Education Expansi 

educatioi) For th* * U f t0 give S P CC ^1 importance to ad 
! his department ad^tL e ?i, enlation of an a m biHous program: 

ln S approximately 1 „ he . rather unusual method of appoi 
trict - Each teacher vf U • t ' me *' terac y teachers in each d 
adults litefate) The + p aS t. glVen 3 8rou P of villages to make 
adults had^becomp r«. Cr m °ved from a village only after 
departmenfs)also mad ' C - rate ‘ {Cooperative, Police and I 
of literacyTLiteracv ^pn ifican t contributions for the spre 

e enthusiasm and ce ^ e brated with conside: 

0 teach adults t(/7io 6 of-Studen^s were channelis 

became literate w? tke ‘ r MmS^Uhough 7,25,000 add 
Phasis in u.P. se n I nl y 1939 and March 1942, the ei 
“! nt . and «* environ 'l? aVe . b «" more on creating a mov 
,. naurw f a minimum i" favour of literacy rather than ' 

D "« “ U C'^ pro S ra m^i ard ° f . HteraCy accom P anied by 

was done by SlE®?? work in Delhi during this peri' 
rnent of Adult EdtS, ,a - » opened a separate DeP* 
“on centres witk >" 1941- 45 ^ hich ran 29 adu i t e duc 

ment °f 653/ The real contribution 
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Jamia Millia was, however, in the field olQreduction of litera- 
ture A very large number of well-written books were published 
for the new literates. 


-THE PRESS 

One of the earliestnnformal agencies of adult education was 
the Press. Beginning \ViTlf~ 1780 several English newspapers 
came into existence in the Presidency towns, mainly for the 
local British community. The first Indian owned newspaper 
The Bengal Gazette was started by Gangadhar Bhattacharya in 
1816. Some Bengali journals were published by the local 
Christian missionaries but the first Indian newspaper in an 
Indian language was Samuad Kaumudi which was taken over 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1822, a year after its coming into 
•existence?} 

In that year, too, the first QGuj arati Paper Bombay Samachar 
was started in Bombay by Fardoonji Marzban and the first 
Hindi weekly Oodunt Maiiand published by r Xugal Kishor Sukul 

from Calcutta came into existence in 1826/ 

- The number of readers and subcribers was however very 
small. In 1 ^36, J For example, Samachar Durpan of Calcutta had 
398 subscribers. By 1861 the progress had been substantial and 
there were II Urdu and 6 Hindi newspapers in U.P., Punjab 
and Ajnict\ 

Participation of a few Indians in the working of Provincial 
Governments as a result of the Indian Councils Act and due 
-to the increase in English educated Indians there was a spurt 
of newspapers of importance between Q861 and 1878.* In 1876 
-there were 62 newspapers in Bombay, 28 in Bengal and 19 in 
Madras. The^combined circulation * of all the newspapers was 
about 1,00, 00(h) 

JournahrrflT opinion ancLJdcas came into existence at the 
close of the 19th century CC/ic Hindustan Review , The Indian 
Review, The Modern Review and The Illustrated Weekly of 
the Times of India came into existence in 1899-1900. By the 

* Tho years of founding of some newspapers arc: The Times of India. 

* Boniluv 1801, The Pioneer, Allahabad 18 r >5, The Atnrit Bazar Tatrlla: 
Calcutta mS. The Madras Mall Madras 1SGS. The Statesman Calcutta 
1873, The Civil h Militant Gazette. Lahore 187fi. The Tribune , Inhere 
1877 and The lltndtt. Madras 1878. 
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starting with 1939-40. Twenty teachers and two supervisors 
were given an allowance of Rs. 7/- and Rs. 15/- per month 
for literacy work in every district. The achievements are 
described in Table 5. 


Table 5 


£ a 


. “3 

£ i 


1939- 40 2,407 

1940- 41 3,243 

1941- 42 3,260 


32,401 

1,11,298 

1,16,123 


Total 


8,916 


46,841 47,800 

67,415 98,440 

64,000 48,800 


2,60,882 


1,78,236 


1,95,046 


Denfrt™"^ Prov!nces: In '938 the Education Expansion 
°ducaH^ Fo ?tV et 7 t0 giVe Special importance to adult 
77777 he “nP'emcntation of an ambitious programme 

ing approxtaTtelS^timTn Un “ SUal mClh ° d ° f appoint ‘ 

trict Each teacher^ ■ C lerac y teachers in each dis- 
adults Iitefatet The tenth 8 '™ 1 3 7?“ P ° f V | Ilages t0 make 
adults had-'become liteTatT/C^™ 11 r ViUage ° nIy after a11 

became literate brtwe7 *? 7 T„T^ Although 7,25,000 adults 
phasis in u7. seetl o W “ d M -ch l942, the em- 

inent and an environment in'h 66 " ”7v °“ Creating a m ° v =- 
ensuring a minimum standard TT lteraCy rather than on 
strong follow-up programme. ' 3Cy acco mpanied by a 

wafd'7™; thei>aS fl ^,T k “ Mhi durin 8 Period 

mentof AduUEfe™^, 1 ^ a ~ lEpart- 

tton centres with an enrolment of The T “T educa ‘ 
652; The real contnbution of 
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implement a programme of development of public libraries. In 
1910 a Library Department with Central Library and Village 
Library sections was established. The Central Library was given 
the 20,000 volumes of the personal library of the Maharaja, and 
from the very beginning the Central Library was open, free to 
the public, and was organised on an open access system. 

The Village Library Department established district libraries 
at the headquarters of the four districts. Any taluka or village 
coming forward with a matching contribution could have a 
library. Local Boards were encouraged to make an equivalent 
contribution. As a result 42 taluka and 1,351 village libraries 
sprung up. Reading rooms were established in villages which 
could not afford regular public libraries. But these reading 
rooms soon developed into libraries. The libraries were free, 
but users were encouraged to make contributions by giving 
them the benefit of borrowing books and newspapers. These 
libraries 'were generally housed in school buildings and were 
managed, by a local committee with the school teacher placed 
in charge of the library. 

In May, 1911 the State Library Department started travelling 
libraries with their base in Baroda/ These libraries served the 
villages where there were no public libraries and they also 
supplemented the books of village libraries. There were 390 
such libraries in 1941. In that year it was estimated that 83.2 
per cent of the population of the Baroda State was served by 
reading rooms and libraries. Out of a population of 28,00,000 
the number of visitors to the libraries and reading r00 *^ 
11,00,000; the number of books in libraries was 10,00,000 and 


their value 19,00,000 rupees. . 

Other landmarks-. The Calcutta Public Library, which was 
thrown open to the public in 1900 became a Government body 
the next year, and the Secretariat Library was ama gama c 
with it. In January 1933 it was named the Imperial Libraiy 
and became the most important Government public 1 brant 
Munindradeb Ray of Banesbaria, Hoogly, devoted M to 
the library movement and founded in 1927 the Bengal Library 
Association. In 1912 there were 191 public libraries in Bengal 
(including Assam), 86 in Madras, 61 m Bombay. 22 in he 
Punjab, 17 in U.P. and 13 in CP- In the Pnn,ab the P«g 
1927-10 was one of remarkable growth for vi g P 
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turn of the century, observes Sohan Singh, "the 1 picture of 
journalism in India was complete" 111 

LIBRARIES 

The beginning : Literacy being the chief media of adult edu- 
cation, libraries occupy the place of greatest importance among 
the informal agencies of adult education. Although libraries 
have existed in India for centuries, in Courts, in places of 
worship and at centres of learning, they were rarely available 
to the public. Emergence of libraries as an agency of adult 
education is essentially a post-British development. 

The efforts at setting up public libraries in the Hltfr' century 
were weak and sporadic. A beginning was made it/Ahmedabad 
in 1840 and in Bombay in 1845 when the Native General 
Library was established. By 1856 there was also a library in 
Poona and the number of libraries in Bombay city was 10. 
The Education Department of Bombay Presidency began taking 
interest in 1860s and the number of libraries rose to 89 in 1866- 
67 and to 176 in 1871-72. The number however went down in 
the subsequent years and in 1896-97 there were 142 public 
libraries. 

The Public Library movement made no significant advance in 
Bengal in the 19th century. However, two important public 
libraries were established in Bihar: Bihar Hitaishi Library in 
1882 and the Oriental Public Library in 1891. The first public 
library in the Ccntrat Provinces was established in 1862 at 
Nagpur. The number of pqbUc libraries in C.P. rose to 6 in 
1868-69 and to 11 in 1883-8$. 

The Library movement^ in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab was tardy. The ^Lucknow Public Library came into exis- 
tence with a petty grant of Rs. 1,000/- in 1868-69 and the 
Punjab Public Library at Lahore in 1885. Similarly in Madras 
where some beginning was mad6 as early as 1812 real public 
libraries came to he established only at the c\oSe~5t the century. 
In$900 there were 6 public libraries in Madras*"^ 

{Bar od a Public Libraries : Maharaja Sayajirao Gaikwad, to whose 
enlightened rule is associated the first effective compulsory pri- 
mary education programme, was also the first to conceive and 


w Sohan Sinch, np. cit., pp n. 
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rural libraries. By 1946-47, 1616 new public libraries had been 
established. 

The quinquennium 1937-42, as we have seen, was memorable 
for increase in the number of rural libraries. Their number 
was 13,000 in 1942. The urban public libraries also doubled 
during this period and the growth of public interest in the 
libraries was visible in many ways. The tempo of 1937-42 was, 
however, soon lost except in a few provinces. Bihar maintained 
over two thousand libraries in rural areas with an average 
annual readership of about 500,000. The most significant ex- 
pansion of public library system took place in Bombay Presi- 
dency where 1270 new libraries were opened between 1941-42 
and 1946-47 raising the total number of rural libraries to 2390. 


MUSEUMS 

Only a brief reference needs to be made to museums as an 
informal agency of adult education in India. Until well after 
independence museums played but an insignificant role in dis- 
seminating information and as centres of continuing education 
ofadults. . , . 

/llie Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, was established m 
WiSTand the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1814. Jhe la|ter 
had a good collection of archaeological, geological and zoological 
pieces collected by the officers of the East India Company, n 
1866 the Indian Museum Act was passed giving to this museum 


a special official status. . , 

/TheCentral Museum, Madras (1851) and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Bombay (1857) are other landmar 'S. y 
twenty museums had come into existence. os ^ o 
museums were store houses primarily of arc aeo o & ica 
tions and served little educational purpose. . .. 

The number of museums and their collections substanhaHy 

increased during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. t e " 

were established at Sarnath and Nalanda and the Pm.ce .of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, came into existence m ' 

»« «' X — X 

by Dr J. P, Wogel, there were 39 museums. ^ ro , e 
creased to 48 in 1917. Recent developmen 
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libraries. Middle School buildings were used for setting up 
public libraries and lectures were given by field workers. In 
1939 there were 1594 such village libraries. Similar programmes 
were started in some other provinces, particularly the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The massive literacy campaign launched 
in Bihar between 1938-42 was accompanied by a magnificent 
achievement in the field of rural libraries. It is claimed that 
7,000 rural libraries with over 12,00,000 readers were opened 
during this period. With the decline in the literacy campaign, 
however, the number of the rural libraries also came down 
and in 1942-43 there were only 2,215 rural libraries in the’ 
province. 

The effect of popular Governments in provinces was visible 
elsewhere also. In Bombay a Library Development Committee 
was appointed in 1939 and on its recommendations a system 
of grant-in-aid to rural libraries was established. As a result 
750 libraries were opened in 1941-42 alone. In U.P. the num- 
ber of rural libraries and reading rooms rose to 1,040 and 
3,600 respectively in 1941 and 1942. Several of these libraries 
had branch libraries in boxes. The libraries were under the charge 
of the school teacher who was given a small allowance and 
each library was managed by a small local committee of three 
persons. During 1939-40 over two lakh books were supplied 
to the libraries and there were over 96 lakh users of these 
books in 1941-42. 

Rural libraries on the lines of the Baroda libraries were 
started in Travancore in 1935 where the Government set up 
80 such libraries in the rural areas, in addition to 40 private 
libraries. Similarly 125 libraries were established in 1938-39 in 
Jammu & Kashmir. In Mysore, a well organised programme of 
rural libraries was started by the Mysore Adult Education 
Council in 1942*43. A panchayat contributing Rs. 25/- became 
entitled to a village library. The Council contributed Rs. 75/- 
to it. The libraries were managed by a local library committee 
with the local teacher acting as the secretary of the committee 
as well as the librarian. The Council trained rural librarians 
and provided advisory service in selection of books. A central 
library was established with each 100 rural libraries. These 
central libraries provided books on short term basis to the 
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in the hands 'iof ■ unenlightened persons. .Training a village 
leadership ' was therefore seen as a matter of immense 
significance. - , " 

Social Consciousness — This phrase was used to include in- 
culcation of. a spirit of social solidarity and a consciousness 
regarding the vital importance of the concep^of^planned 
development, particularly the Five Year Plans.*^7^ 

The administration of the Social Education programmes was 
•originally envisaged as a responsibility of the educational 
authorities. After the emergence of the Community Develop- 
ment programme, however, Social Education got confused as a 
process of community development rather than a specialise 
•extension service. 12 

The institutions of Social Education included literacy classes 
run with the help of teachers and other literate persons in 
village' schools; Community Centres which provided a meeting 
place for exchange of ideas and communication of 
and for recreation; Youth Clubs starting their ac ivi 
marily with games and sports, but later becoming t e ag 
for organising local development works throug s ram an 
vities; Mahila Mandals, generally functioning as 
Centres and Youth Clubs for women domestic art* 

nutrition and health problems were emphasised: and, Libraries 
meant primarily for the follow up of literacy classe. 

The methods of Social Education laid emp a is and 

education through an organised c0 ^undy 
teachers. Modern media like radio and .. f cx hibi- 

from the beginning alongside the ‘"f -^^ also consi- 
tions, puppetry, the rural theatre t Th o{ ^ 

derable emphasis on training and = «vistence dur- 
education organisers’ training centres came Educat jon 

ing the first two Five Year Flans. Traim c v jj| as je leaders 
was imparted to the village level workers and ullage 
also/ 


€ 


THE first five year PLAN d i vided between 

'he programmes- of Social Educat.on *cre 


13 B. MuVcrji, Community Dciclopment 

15G 2. PP. 153-15". 
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museums in adult education have been dealt with 
in this volume. 11 


IN INDIA ‘ 
elsewhere 


The Post-Independence Era 


EMERGENCE OP THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The first important Post-independence development ySuPthe 
emergence of the concept of social education. The^dentral 
Advisory Board of Education in its meeting held in January 
1948 appointed a Sub-Ccjmmittee under the chairmanship of 
Shri Mohan Lai Saxena/Q report on Adult Education. The 
Committee in its report said that although botfr^iteracy and 
general education form part of Adult EducatidnPyet greater 
emphasis should be laid on general education to enable every 
Indian to participate effectively in the new social order. ^Phis 
concept of General Education was further developed by-"Mau^- 
lana Abdul Kalam Azad r the Education MinistgrVwho called 
it Social Education, and C.A.B.E. in its 15th^Meeting held at 
Allahabad in 1949 accepteiPSocial Education as the goal for 
the education oi the adults/ The concept of Social Education 
includes the following: "" 


/^Literacy — In view of the large numbers of persons who could 
✓'''Either read nor write, ^xadi&ation of illiteracy was given a 
place of special importance? 

Extension — The knowledge and skills developed at the cen- 
tres of research are of value only to the extent that they are 
utilised in houses and fields. Without waiting for eradication 
of illiteracy, it was hoped, substantial extention work could 
be done. 


General Education — This was aimed at enlarging the minds 
of all men and women and imparting knowledge of basic 
essentials of healthy home and family life, civic rights and 
responsibilities, values of hard work and self-reliance, recreation 
and leisureJ^^ 

Leadership Training — It was recognised from the very begin- 
ning that the qualities of a group are largely a product of 
its leadership and that in India rural leadership tended to be 


See Grace Morley, Museums and Adult Education. 
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but also of what a Public Library should be£ Seven States decid- 
ed to set up State Level Libraries and out of 320 districts in 
India District Level Libraries were established in 100 districts. 
The number of Village Libraries by the end of the First Five 
Year Plan was 32,000. To further expand the Library Service 
the Government of India appointed a Library Committee to 
study the position of Libraries in the country and to recommend 
measures which the Government of India may adopt to quicken 

the pace of library development in Jridin. 

The use of ^iass medk^took roots and the method of(aemon- 
strations for extension of specialised skills was tried in all Com- 
munity Projeqtg) The Village Level Workers organised 11,29,000 
demonstrations in the field of agriculture. A most important 
development was the organisation of (FajTii Forum Listening 
Groups under the local rural leadership. The All India Radio 
bjpadcas£)-,335 such programmes in 1953-54 alone. At these 
(Farm Forums Listening Groups discussions used to follow the 
Broadcasts. The Delhi State did pioneering work in popularisa- 
tion of radio listening by installing a radio in almost every 
village) • The • Ministry of Information and Broadcasting set up 
22,000 Community Sets all over the country by shading expendi- 
ture, on the radio sets with the State Governments^ 
(Exhibitions and film show* were organised in a l^ge number. 
The number of film shows in 1953-54 alonewas over 6,000. TiU 
the end of the First Five Year Plan the(_Community Projects 
Administration had distributed to different States 2() tuny 
equipped mobile cinema vans, and 208 magic J a " tei ™j. ^ f 
strip projectors. The Central Film Library of the Ministry 
Education had more than 2,000 educational films by 
9841 films and film strips were given from this library 
to 800 mem^ers^ . , . . K ff » ra _ 

Significant advances were also made , 9^P/° 1 . Timia 

turery\ beginning was made in 1950 in collaboration ith Jarn^ 


MiHta's Idara-Talim-o-Taraqqi. A programme. °LE" z _« 


and 


luqi. r ' { I 1. 

awards was started in 1955 for writing of good ^ 

Considerable quantity of literature was roug - 

State Governments as well as non-Govemment g 
National Book Trust was established to bring 


k°oks in all regional languages^ 
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the Government of India and the State Governments and at the 
Government of India level between the Mmistfyof Education 
and the Ministry of Community Developmeflj:. ThgL, provision 
for Social Education, excluding what was kept under the Com- 
munity Development budget, in the First Five Year Plan was 
Rs. 50,000,000. This amount was divided between Literacy 
Centres, Community Centres, Libraries and Janta Colleges. In 
the Community Development programme Social Education in- 


cluded literacy drives, establishment of libraries, cultural and 
recreational programmes, organisation of exhibitions, youth 
activities, radio groups, community centres and women welfare 
progarmmes. Each block was provided with two social educa- 
tion organisers, one of whom was a lady. Between 1951-56, 

55.00. 000 of adults were enrolled in adult literacy classes run 
by the State Education Departments and 12,00,000 in classes 
run by the Community Development Departments. The Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects in its report considers that out of these 

35.00. 000 may have attained literacy. 15 

S nmunity Centres were organised almost entirely in the 
aunity Development blocks of which there were 800 in 
Upto December 1955 nearly 83,000 Community Centres 
were set up in these development blocks which organised 
169,000 programmes most of which were recreational. (The 
Government of India gave special assistance to State Govern^ 
mefils to encourage use of school buildings as Community Cett- 
•tres/ At the end of the First Five Year Plan 454 schools were 
functioning as schaol-cum-community centres. The Government, 
of India also gave assistance for developing model community 
centres of which there were^460 at the dose of the First Five 
Year Plan. The number of^Youth Clubs, Mahila Mandals in- 
cluding Gram Raksha Dais, Young Farmers’ Clubs and Vi^as 
Mandals established in the First Five Year Plan was 53,000*) 
(Tlje library movement^eceived a good start during the First 
Five Year Plan. The (Delhi Public Library was established with^ 
financial and techmcJd^assistance from UNESCO and rapidly} 
developed as a model not only of international co-operation. 


13 Report on Social Education, Committee on Plan Projects, Govern- 
ment of India 1963. pp. 7. - ' 
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Social Education, production of literature and development of 
libraries and audio-visual aids. The figures of the Plan alloca- 
tion and actual expenditure during the Second Five Year Plan 
period reveal that more than half the States did not utilise even 
50 per cent of the provision made for Social Education and t a 
the shortfalls are high in the case of States which have a low 
percentage of literacy (Table 7 ). 


Table 7 


Literacy 

percentage Provision Expenditure Percentage 
1981 (shortfall)- 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Jammu and Kashmir 

6. Kerala 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

8. Madras 

9. Maharashtra 

10. Mysore 

11. Orissa 

12. Punjab 

13. Rajasthan 

14. Uttar Pradesh 

15. West. Bengal 

Union Territories 

1. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 

2. Delhi 

3. Himachal Pradesh 

4. Manipur 

5. Tripura 

G. Pondicherry 
7. Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amecndivi Islands 


20.8 

21.30 

15.22 

25.8 

4.75 

4.49 

18.2 

54.56 

14.75 

30.3 

12.74 

9.29 

10.7 

5.80 

1.98 

46.2 

25.20 

11.89 

16.9 

48.62 

12.76 

30.2 

2.37 

23.36 

29.7 

25.3 

21.5 

33.6 

25.50 

17.37 

2550 

10.51 

4.51 

12.02 

10.64 

14.7 

37.80 

8.00 

175 

13.98 

11.99 

29.1 

55.65 

99.40 

51.00 

14.6 

1.00 

10.06 

9.67 

2.58 

3.03 

0.40 

3.97 

6.92 

151 

3.19 



050 

0.15 


1.00 

0.43 


* Expenditure exceeds provision. 

There were 3137 Community Development BlocUsn, .been 

0f A'revkrff ^Achievements of these Blocks » the ^ 


28.6 

0.54 

73.0 

27.1 

65.8 

52.8 

73.8 
• 

58.8 

* 

30.8 
58.3 

78.8 

14.2 


5-1.0 
GO .5 
28.4 
41.50 

* 

70.0 
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THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 

A provision of Rs. 5 crores was repeated for Social Educa 
tion schemes in the Second Five Year PlanTJn addition, an 
amount ot Rs. 10 crores was provided for thj/item under the 
Community Development Programmes. The schemes taken up 
by the Ministry of Education and the expenditure incurred on 
them is given in Table 6. 1 * 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


S.No, Item 

Precision 

Expenditure. 

1 . 

National Fundamental Education 
Centre 

7.60 

7.01 

2. 

Production of literature for neo- 
literates 

16.00 

11.79 

3. 

Assistance to voluntary organisations 

26.00 

25.12 

4. 

Institute of Library Science 

3.00 

1.28 

5. 

Institute for Worker’s Education 

1.86 

0,34 

6. 

National Book Trust 

8.00 

4.12 

7. 

Production of literature for Social 




Education Workers 

0.10 

0.10 



62.50 

49.76 


Th/ National Fundamental Education Centre was set up in 
195ft) Hti functions included research and evaluation, training of 
adult education personnel, conducting experiments in the pro- 
duction of better type of equipment and material and acting as 
a clearing house of ideas and information. 

/Under the scheme of production of literature, the Ministry 
ot~E3ucation awarded prizes to authors and organised training 
programmes for authors in the technique of writing for new 
literates. Under the scheme to assist voluntary organisations 
working in the field of Social Education small grants were given 
by the Ministry to deserving organisations. Institute of Library 
Science was established at Delta University and the Institute 
of Workers’ Education at Indor# 

The schemes of the State Governments can be divided among 

14 Report on Social Education, op. c it., p . 19. 
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LITERACY PERCENTAGE IN INDIA, STATES AND UNION 
TERRITORIES— 1931 AND 1961 CENSUS. 


Literacy according 
to 1951 census 

Total M F 
(Percentage) 


Literacy according 
to 1961 census 

Total M ¥" 
(Percentage) 


States 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 
3- Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Jammu and Kashmir 

6. Kerala 

7. Madras 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

9. Maharashtra 

10. Mysore 

11. Orissa' 

12. Punjab 


13.1 19.7 6.5 

18.3 27.4 7.9 

12.2 20.5 3.8 

23.1 32.3 13.5 

16.6 24.9 7.9 

40.7 50.2 31.5 

20.8 31.7 10.0 

9.8 16.2 3.2 

20.9 31.4 9.7 

19.3 29.1 9.2 

15.8 27.3 4.5 

15.2 21.0 8.5 


21.2 30.2 

27.4 37.3 

18.4 29.8 

30.5 41.1 

11.0 17.0 

46.8 55.0 

31.4 44.5 

17.1 27.0 

29.8 42.0 

25.4 36.1 

21.7 34.7 

24.2 33.0 


XA.=Xot Available 

>!’-e State Governments of its inability to I’to 11 ^ 

'or Soda! Edueation. The needs of defence and a.nca 
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social education reveals that during the Second Plan a total 
expenditure of Rs. 9,85,00,000 was incurred by the Community 
Development Department and 1,62,000 literacy centres were 
started, where according to the reports of the Department, over 
40,00,000 adults were made literate. In 1960-61 there were 
•43,294 adult literacy centres and in that year 7,40,110 adults 
were made literate. In 1960-61 the number of reading rooms was 
15,326; the number of youth clubs was 41,211 with a member* 
ship of 8,95,700 and the number of mahila mandals 18,487 with 
a membership of 2,63,800. 

This is an appropriate stage to assess the growth of literacy 
between 1951 and 1961, viz., the results of the efforts made 
during the first two Five Year Plans. The picture in respect of 
this period would be evident from Table 8. 

THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 

The Third Five Year Plan envisaged a total expenditure of 
about 25,00,00,000 on schemes of Social Education, about 
92,00,000 at the Centre, Rs. 5,40,00,000 in the States and ap- 
proximately Rs. 19,00,00,000 under the Community Develop- 
ment programmes. The significant feature of the Plan was that 
whilefelnphasising Social Education it considered literacy as the 
matteY-of most import^nts concern and observed with some 
regret that the percentag^of literacy in the country had risen 
only from about 17 per cent to 24 per cent in the first decade 
of planning. State Schemes forming part of the Third Five Year 
Plan can be broadly divided between Social Education, develop- 
ment of libraries and production of literature. There was con- 
siderable difference among different states in regard to the prio- 
rities within Social Education. Andhra Pradesh, for example, 
proposed to ^snend almost the entire funds on spread of the 
library service^/Similar emphasis in favour of library service was 
laid in the plans of Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Mysore, the Punjab 
and U.P. 

Soon after the beginning of the /Third Five Year Plan period^ 
the country was engaged in the/ war) caused by the Chinese ^ 
.aggression. Keeping in view the needs of the defence of the' 
country, the development plans were given a re-appraisal and 
there was a substantial cut-back in the outlay as well as targets 
-of the Third Five Year Plan. The Government of India informed 
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S. No. 


Total M F 
(Percentage) 


Total F 

( Percentage ) 


' ' ’ States 

1; ‘Andhra Pradesh 

13.1 

18.3- 

19.7 

27.4 

6.5 

7.9 

2. Assam . 

12.2 

20.5 

3.8 

3. -Bihar 

23.1 

32.3 

13.5 

4. Gujarat . 

5. Jammu and Kashmir 

16.6 
^ 40.7 

24.9 

50.2 

7.9 

31.5 

' 6. Kerala 

20.8 

31.7 

10.0 

7. Madras 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

9.8 

20.9. 

16.2 

31.4 

3.2 

9.7 

9. Maharashtra 

19.3 

29.1 

9.2 

.10. Mysore 

15.8 

27.3 

. ■ 4.5 

11. Orissa 

15.2 

^ 21.0 

8.5 

12. Punjab 

8.9 

14-4, 

an 


"uTuttar Pradesh ^ ^ 

.15. West- Bengal 1Q4 15.5 

16. Nagaland 

. Union Territories 
27 .. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 

18. Delhi 

19. Himachal Pradesh £ ■ 

20. L.M.&.A. Islands • — 

21. Tripura 

'22. Manipur 
.23. Dadra & Haveli- 
i>4. .N.E.F.A. ■ * 

25. Pondicherry , 

.26. Goa, Daman and 

Diu 


21.2 

27.4 

18.4 

30.5 
11.0 

46.8 

31.4 

17.1 

29.8 

25.4 
21.7 

24.2 

15.2 
17. 

29.3 
17.9 


30.2 12.0 
37.3 16.0 

29.8 6.9 

41.1 19-1 

17.0 4.3 

55.0 38.8 

44.5 18-2 

27.0 6.7 


25.8 

38.4 
7.7 
15.2 

15.5 
11 . 4 ' 


34.2 
43.0 < 
12.6 

.12.3 

32.3 

-.2.4 

33.6 

52.7 
17.1 

42.4 

60.8 

27.2 

35.8 

19.4 

42.5 
6.2 

11.0 

26.6 - 
22.3 
20.8' 

.. » 5.3 

8.0 

2.4 

20.2 

■30.4 

29.6 
45.11 

14.7 

10.2 

15.9 

•4.1 

N.A.' 



12-3 

1.5 

N.A. 

. N.A. 

- N.A. 
N.A. 

37l4 

50.4 

26.6 

24.9 

7.9 

24.0 

34.4 

12.9 


H.A.=Not Available 

the state Governments ^ Ja anT^UtiW pro- 
for Social Education. The nee 
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social education reveals that during the Second Plan a total 
expenditure of Rs. 9,85,00,000 was incurred by the Community 
Development Department and 1,62,000 literacy centres were 
started, where according to the reports of the Department, over 
40,00,000 adults were made literate. In 1960-61 there were 
43,294 adult literacy centres and in that year 7,40,110 adults 
were made literate. In 1960-61 the number of reading rooms was 
15,326; the number of youth clubs was 41,211 with a member- 
ship of 8,95,700 and the number of mahila mandals 18,487 with 
a membership of 2,63,800. 

This is an appropriate stage to assess the growth of literacy 
between 1951 and 1961, viz., the results of the efforts made 
during the first two Five Year Plans. The picture in respect of 
this period would be evident from Table 8. 

THE THIRD P1VB YEAR PLAN 

The Third Five Year Plan envisaged a total expenditure of 
about 25,00,00,000 on schemes of Social Education, about 
92,00,000 at the Centre, Rs. 5,40,00,000 in the States and ap- 
proximately Rs. 19,00,00,000 under the Community Develop- 
ment programmes. The significant feature of the Plan was that 
whileTetnphasising Social Education it considered literacy as the 
matteV-of most important^ concern and observed with some 
regret that the percentag^nf literacy in the country had risen 
only from about 17 per cent to 24 per cent in the first decade 
of planning. State Schemes forming part of the Third Five Year 
Plan can be broadly divided between Social Education, develop- 
ment of libraries and production of literature. There was con- 
siderable difference among different states in regard to the prio- 
rities within Social Education. Andhra Pradesh, for example, 
proposed to pneod almost the entire funds on spread of the 
library service^/Similar emphasis in favour of library service was 
laid in the^Plans of Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Mysore, the Punjab 
and U.P. 

Soon after the beginning of the .Third Five Year Plan period 
the country was engaged in thef wap) caused by the Chinese) 
.aggression. Keeping in view the needs of the defence of the 
country, the development plans were given a re-appraisal and 
there was a substantial cut-back in the outlay as well as targets 
-of the Third Five Year Plan. The Government of India informed 
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started a programme of condensed courses under which women 
between the age of 20-36 who had some schooling could pursue 
their education ud£o the middle school standard within a short 
period of two year^l During the Second Five Year Plan 216 
condensed courses were started at a total expenditure of 
Rs. 26,00,000. 

{ Coal Mines Welfare Organization : Promotion of education 
Wd-rEcreational activities 4s3 ne of the functions of the Orga- 
nization. It runs 'Multipurpose Institutes for all kinds of 
educational and recreational activities including a Radio Lis- 
tening Centre and a small library. There were 36 such insti- 
tutes in 1960-61 where 9258 adults were made functionally 
literate. The organization also runs Feeder Centres and Work- 
ers* Education Centres f^r imparting litearcy, liberal education 
and trade union education^ 

(jncfian Army : The Indian. Army, observes the Committee on 
Pla n Projpr .ts, “ic^the-Iar gest single organisation in the country 
for - adult education The education of the soldier begins from 
the day he 'joins the Army and continues till his retirement”. 13 
Education in the Army is the responsibility of the Army^ Edu- 
cation Corps. There are five progressive stages in which educa- 
cation is imparted. Examinations are held at the end of each 
stage and certificates awarded. The medium of instruction 
is Hindi in Devnagri script for the first four certificates and 
English for the last one. Besides these certificates, instruction 
in English language is also imparted to persons belonging to 
technical services and_to others. A vast net-work of unit libra- 
ries and reading roQms])has been set up. Special provision for 
C litera ture for field education is an important feature of the 
educational activities in the Ar my/ ^ 

Report on Social Education, op. cit., p. 16. 
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duction deserved to be given the greatest priority. The State- 
Governments, on the other hand, were also unableTTo find resour- 
7.™ a ? e programme of a adu It literacy, towards the end 
of the Third F lV e Year Plan the Planning Commission switched 
.hi aim from the Third Plan to the Fourth Plan and approved 
P M ° he Slate Education Departments initiating Pilot 
Projects of Adult Literacy as advance action for a massive pro- 

PiloTT 0f , adult h ' erac y 10 ‘he Fourth Five Year Plan. (The 
rejects were drawn up but were not launched till 1969 J 

tinnn^l these . vicissitudes lha literacy and Social HdWa- 
Five Ye!" T" T?‘ Ved the '°' VeSt priorit -'’ during the Third 
sidal and ah i. uh Percen,a 8 e of expenditure incurred on 
men EduCatlon *° ,he t0,al educational develop- 

Table 9 ' m the first dt ree Wens may be seen from- 


Table 9 


Period 

Total 

expenditure 

on 

education 

Expenditure 
■ on 
adult 
education 

Expenditure on 
adult education 
as percentage of 
total expenditure 
on education 

First Plan 

Second Plan 
Third Plan 

153.0 

273.0 

597.9 

5.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.3 

1.5 . 

0.5 


^ du™ 

28.5 per cent in 1966^ It^ i^arEuabfe 0 ! 1 ?! P6r Cent “ 1961 « 
centage of literacy was due m that the lncreas e in the per- 
education and the contribution of H I* 16 expansion ot Primary 
“«? uehievement was negligible. 3 “ ' education Programmes 

umforml/dis^*^™™^ ” th f Held of literacy were 

-* m the field of literal Nn t aIm °st unparalleled a&igvc 
N s s P ec tacuIar, but perhap 
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equally far reaching was the emergence of University adult 
education programmes. 

Gram Shikshan Mohim : The idea of taking the literacy move- 
ment to the masses and to make them accept it as their own 
was first experimented in 1959 in Satara district. The importance 
of literacy was stressed on teachers and villagers by holding a 
large number of meetings attended by educational and political 
leaders. This was followed by an effective programme of instruc- 
tion in which all the educated persons of the area participated. 
The annual average figure of persons becoming literate in Satara 
district was 3000 before 1959. It rose to 11,000 in 1959 and 
1 . 09,000 in 1960-61. The campaign was extended to other 
districts in April, 1961. 

The Mohim programme aims at total eradication of illiteracy 
,n a § e group of 14-50, at providing library services and other 
material for retention of literacy and at bringing about an all- 
s 'ded development of villagers through Social Education cen- 
tres. The campaign lasts for about four months and is conducted 
by a Village Level Committee. To stimulate interest and to 
supervise the programme there are also block level and district 
.J el Committees. After the whole village becomes literate, a 
^ age festival is organised at which an important dignitary 
* States the village leaders and teachers. Although the per- 
^ n lage of lapse to illiteracy in the Mohim Programme was 
^served by the Evaluation Team appointed by the Planning 
remission as large, it observed that a majority of the persons 
ained literacy and the movement stimulated interest in better 
oMn standar ds. 15 The Mohim Programme during its peak years 
i:. 961 ' 63 covered 25 districts and made 1109 vIHages^ fully 
($28 on num ^ er persons made literate was 1 , » 

’ * 0 men and 4,80,100 women). . . 

, Adult Education : The beginning of extra-mural work _ 

ik v Univ ersity of Mysore has been described elsewhere. 

? rsity °f Poona which starting its department o ex 
IWfo. s * ud * e s i n i 94 g opened centres of such studies in 0 
h a Population of 10,000 and above. The Poona University 


Maharashtra, Govt, of India- 


u p 

i'ff) . on Gram Shikshan Mohim of 
* pft® 19-21. 

Shanlcer, Extension work in Mysore University. 
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duction deserved to be given the greatest priority. The State- 
Governments, on the other hand, were also unableTo find resour* 
ces for any large programme of a adult literacy. Towards the end 
of the Third Five Year Plan the Planning Commission switched 
its aim from the Third Plan to the Fourth Plan and approved 
the idea of the State Education Departments initiating Pilot 
Projects of Adult Literacy as advance action for a massive pro- 
gramme of adult literacy in the Fourth Five Year Plan. tThe 
Pilot Projects were drawn up but were not launched till 
As a result of these vicissitudes the literacy and Social Edica- 
ton programmes received the lowest priority during the Third 
Five Year Plan The percentage of expenditure incurred on 
Social and Adult Education to the total educational develop- 
able P q r0gramraes in £he first ‘hree Plans may be seen from 


Table 9 

expenditure on adult education in the plans 

(RS. IN CRORES ) 


Period 

Total 

expenditure 

on 

education 

, Expenditure 
■ on 
adult 
education 

Expenditure on 
adult education 
as percentage of 
total expenditure 
on education 

First Plan 

Second Plan 
Third Plan 

153.0 

273.0 

597.9 

5.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.3 

1.5 - 
0.5 


the Third Five Year Plan ^oseV PerCe "* age of literac y during 
28-5 per cent in ml * 1%1 

centage of literacv a ■ 7 that the in crease in the per- 
education and the contributin' "of' 'd 7 !* pansion of P rimaI y 
in this achievement wa“gible. edUCati ° n 


Am, . was negligible. 

tniformly 8 disappoStta^Tnew dirertio ^ ° f ' iteraCy Were 
dynamic Governmental and w-i ? ® tl0 , n was Provided bv the 

Gram Shikshan Mohim is aiory oftlmost “ 
ment in the field of literacy 1 l7 unparalleled achieve- 

eraCy£ Not as spectacular, but perhaps 
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equally far reaching was the emergence of University adult 
education programmes. 

Gram Shikshan Mohim : The idea of taking the literacy move- 
ment to the masses and to make them accept it as their own 
was first experimented in 1959 in Satara district. The importance 
of literacy was stressed on teachers and villagers by holding a 
large number of meetings attended by educational and political 
leaders. This was followed by an effective programme of instruc- 


tion in which all the educated persons of the area 


participated. 


other 


The annual average figure of persons becoming literate in Satara 
district was 3000 before 1959. It rose to 11,000 in 1959 an( j 
1,09,000 in 1960-61. The campaign was extended to 
districts in April, 1961. 

The Mohim programme aims at total eradication of illiteracy 
in the age group of 14-50, at providing library services and oth« 
material for retention of literacy and at bringing about an sV 
sided development of villagers through Social Education 
tres. The campaign lasts for about four months and is conduct "i 
by a Village Level Committee. To stimulate interest an d , 
supervise the programme there arc also block level and di« • ° 
level Committees. After the whole village becomes literal 
village festival is organised at which an important d.W?’ 3 
felicitates the village leaders and teachers. Although th„ ^ 
centage of lapse to illiteracy in the Mohim Program "! 
observed by the Evaluation Team appointed by th e P 7 
Commission as large, it observed that a majority 0 f th ,ann «g 
retained literacy and the movement stimulated interest • rsons 
standards. 15 The Mohim Programme during j ts "1 fce »er 

Dea1 ' years 
fully 
10 .08,100 


Per- 

was 


living standards, 
of 1961-63 covered 25 districts and made 1109 

17U I onrrnnr rrmtlo 1!. 


\ Peak 
vi,I ages 

tv 


literate. 

(5,28,000 men 


The number of persons made literate 


and 4,80.100 women). 


"’as 


the University of Mysore has been described eh.'? 1 '"’ 1 *ork 
I University of Poona which starting its deg,* '*>»«.» The * 
Imnr-d studies in 1948 opened centres of SUch of cxtra . 

|™tha population of 10.000 and above. Th c 
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programmes include short courses on literature and summer and 
Hvinter schools for school teachers and other professional people. 
Adult Education work in the University of Delhi began in 1957 
when the Extension Lectures Board was established. A signi- 
ficant development took place in 1962 with' the institution of 
the correspondence courses in this University^, more detailed 
report has been included in this- volume on the correspondence 
courses of Delhi University. 17 1968 all adult education work 
af this University was combi ned^n the School of Correspon- 
dence Courses and Continuing Education^ 

Qln^lhe University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, under the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Dr M. S. Mehta a decision was taken in I960 
to establish a Department of Adult Education to organise ex- 
tens ion programmes, rese arc h and evaluat ion in Adult Educa- 
tion. instructi on i n the discipli ne of ** A dult Education a nd, a 
Ce ntre of Co ntinuing E ducation? )The University was fortu- 
nate in securing the services 't>f some able and enthusiastic 
experts in the field from Canada and the ( Depar tment of Adult 
Education grew into three sections, extension, adult education 
(teaching) and continuing education. A post-graduate Diploma 
Course was started in 1967. The teaching activities of the 
Department are being further expanded?) 

Although almost all important Universities in India have 
organised /extension activities} the AgricuUuinLJJmvecsities_give 
the gr eateW-trrtportance to their extension work . A special men- 
tion needs to he made here of the Agriculture Universities at 
Pant Nagar and Ludhiana which have done remarkable work 
in agricultural extension. 

^ A conference of University Adult Education was organised 
'jointljr'by the Indian Adult Education Association and the- 
University of Rajasthan at Bhopal in 1965. The conference 
called upon the universiti es of India to establish Departments 
of Adult-EducatiaHTin order "that their servicesTmight reach- a 
large section of adult population. The confe rence respited in the 
formatinn_of_ UniversUy Adult Education Association jwhi ch i s~ 
making, sustained. efforts in this field. 

Before describing the place "of adult education in the Fourth 
Five Year Plan it is necessary to briefly refer to a few agencies 


17 N. Pant, Corrcponclence Courses in the University of Delhi. 
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of adult education which did good work in the post indepen- 
dence era. 

/ The Central Social Welfare Board : The ac tivities of the Board 
inai ule promoting Balwadis. Mahila M a ndai L^d— i^UhLger- _ 
"vi ces. Literacy classes and cultural ..an d recreational p rogrammes—^ 
f orm an important part of the wor k MnndaT^J Bet- 


ween April 1953 and February 1962 the“Board.organised 1633 
literacy classes attended by 75,606 persons. I n 195 8 the Board 
started a programme of condensed courses under which women 
between the age of 20-36 who had some schooling could pursue 
their education upto the middle school standard within a short 
period of two yearp During the Second Five Year Plan 216 
condensed courses were started at a total expenditure of 
Rs^ 26,00,000. 

f Coal Mines Welfare Organization * Promotion of education 
^and-recreational activities 4§3 ne °f the functions of the Orga- 
nization. It runs 'Multipurpose Institutes for all kinds of 
educational and recreational activities including a Radio Lis- 
tening Centre and a small library. There were 36 such insti- 
tutes in 1960-61 where 9258 adults were made functionally 
literate. The organization also runs Feeder Centres and Work- 
ers’ Education Centres fcjt imparting litearcy, liberal education 
and trade union educatiqip/ 


( jhrfian Army : The Indian Army, res erves the Committee on 
Plan I 


Projects., 


lar gest single organisation in the country 
Tlie education of the soldier begins from 


for -a dult educati 

the day he 'joins the Army and continues till his retirement”." 
Education in the Army is the responsibility of the Army^ Edu- 
cation Corps. There are five progressive stages in which educa- 
•cation is imparted. Examinations are held at the end of each 
stage and certificates awarded. The medium of instruction 
is Hindi in Devnagri script for the first four certificates and 
English for the last one. Besides these certificates, instruction 
in English language is also imparted to persons belonging to 
technical services andJp others. A vast net-work of unit libra- 
ries and reading roQms)ias been set up. Special provision for 
Q liter ature for field education is an important feature of the 
educational activities in the Army/^ 


” Report on Social Education . op. cit., p. 16. 
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Voluntary Organisations : There are a large number of volun- 
tary organisations working in the field of Adult Education. The 
organisation deserving special mention is the Indain Adult 
Education Association which, with assistance from the Govern- 
ment and its own funds has been substantially extending its 
activities and apart from organising an /dnnual seminar on 
some important aspect of Adult Education — it has entered 
the field of Workers^ Education and experimentation in the 
techniques of^ literacy^ Other organisations deserving special 
mention are(Mysore State Adult Education Council, Bombay City 
Social Education Committee, Bengal Social Service League, 
Indian CounciV-^of Churches, the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Literacy House, etc/ 


THE FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 

At the time of writing of this Paper” the total picture of the 
outlay and programmes of Adult Education during the Fourth 
, lve Year PIan wa s Still not clear. It is, however, certain that 
the outlay will not exceed Rs. 11 crores: comprising Rs. 3.5 crores 
in the plan of Central Ministry of Education and Youth Ser- 
vices, Rs. 1 crore in the University Grants Commission and 
between Rs. 5 to 6 crores in the State Plans. 

SCHEMES OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMEnP 

~ Adult vT f ‘ he Centra ‘ Goven ™ ent in the promotion of 
Th 08 ?* h3S been viewed in a rather nar- 
centrdlv * h .™ gh , the G °vemment of India, through its 
aree n y un T” f "‘T’ haS P ' ayed significan£ in a 
undsfn Ad n nali0nal COncern ’ the Pulsion of 

tag the role h3S been extreme ly limited, restric- 

ekcted .1 in Un '° n Minislry t0 P™niotion of a few 

Min rvof ’™ ^ ^ Varioas Sch = mes ° f «*= 

Mmistry of Education are given in Table 10 

^Farmers Education and Functional Literacy : This programme 
femh Se!i'ices y l P “ SOred by the Ministries of Education and 
BmadcasS. ih and Agricu,ture and Information and 
Broadcast, dg, The programme is intended (oj^yer the 100 dis- 
tricts which have been selected by the MhSry of Food and 


June 1970. 
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Table 20 


S.No. Name of the Scheme 

Fourth Plan outlay 
(in lakhs of rupees ) 

1. 

Farmers’ Education and Functional Literacy. 

200.00 

2. 

Assistance to Voluntary Organisations. 

100.00 

3. 

Workers’ Social Education Institutes. 

* 

4. 

National Board of Adult Education. 

* 

5. 

Directorate of Adult Education. 

* 

6. 

Production of Literature for 



Neo-literates (Prize Scheme). 

7.00 

7. 

Development of Literature for Neo-literates 



(Dept, of Adult Education). 

30.00 

8. 

Grant-in-aid to Polyvalent Centres 



(Dept of Adult Elucation). 

10.00 


Total : 

347.00 


* Not yet finalised 


Agriculture for the High Yielding Varieties Programme. It is 
administered through State Governments and aims to organise 
functional literacy classes and farmers’ training^a^the assump- 
tion that training of farmers is an essential input for the suc- 
cess of agriculture production programm ^Tln e ach district where 
this project is taken up there are 60 Literacy Education Cen- 
tres, each Centre with at least 30 adults on roll. The course 
is of one year’s duration divided into two phases of six months 
each. 

The programme was started in 1967-68 in threes districts, one 
each in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore. It \vas extended 
to 7 districts in 1968-69 and to 15 in 1969-70rT3uring 1970-71, 
35 additional districts are being taken up under this project. 

An evaluation of this programme has shown that where co- 
ordination among different agencies is organised properly this 
scheme can have significant consequences for the way of life 
of the farmers as well as for agriculture production. In most 
cases, however, the project suffered due to unsatisfactory co- 
ordination and lack of interest by the State Governments. 


/Assistance to voluntary organisations: This scheme began 
whir the First Five Year and has continued ever since. 


tfrthc First Five Year ‘1’Iat^ a nd has continued ever since, 
aluntary organisations taking up projects of Adult Education, 
nticularly litefac^, have been assisted under this scheme by 
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the Government o! India. Against a total expenditure on this 
scheme of about Rs. 21 lakhs during the Second and Third 
Plans, the Fourth Plan envisages an expenditure of Rs. 100 lakhs. 
The scheme has been revised and enlarged to cover a large 
number of voluntary organisations. New rules for giving grants 
have been framed. If the scheme is properly implemented and 
the provision made not reduced, this scheme will go a long 
way towards encouraging institutions capable of doing useful 
work. 

Workers' Social Education Institutes : The first Institute was 
set up at Indore in 1960 and a second at Nagpur in 1968. These 
Institutes conduct literacy classes, organise Mahila Kendras, 
Community Centres and various recreational programmes for 
the workers. 

National Board of Adult Education: NBAE has been 
established in 1970 and the first meeting of the Board took 
place in May, 1970. The Board aims at co-ordinating the pro- 
grammes of Adult Education between the different State 
Governments and the Central Government on the one hand and 
among the different Ministries of Government of India on the 
other. The Board also hopes to enlarge its aims at promoting 
Adult Education and functions to promote adult education and 
to create an opinion in favour of adult education. 

Directorate of Adult Education: A token provision has been 
made for the first time in 1970-71 for the establishment of 
Directorate of Adult Education as a part of the Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services. The Directorate will serve as 
the Secretariat for the National Board of Audit Education and 
will also administer all programmes of Adult Education of the 
Central Ministry of Education. The National Fundamental 
Education Centre which functioned as a part of the Nationat 
Council of Educational Research and Training until 1970 has 
been transferred from the Council under the administrative 
control of the Directorate. 

Production and development of literature for Neo-literates : 
The scheme for giving prizes for books for neo-literates has 
been in existence since the First Five Year Plan. Over 3535 prizes 
have been awarded under this scheme from the beginning of 
the First Plan. The Ministry felt that this scheme has not 
proved sufficient for 'production of literature for neo -literates. 
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It has therefore been decided to set up a central unit to organise 
and guide production of literature. This unit will promote pro* 
duction of literature by organising Writers’ Workshops, by 
providing guidance in book production, with financial assis- 
tance for translation work and by research and evaluation. 

Polyvalent Adult Education Centres: This programme is 
jointly sponsored by the Ministry of Education and UNESCO. 
It envisages establishment of a network of centres for conduct- 
ing integrated courses in Adult Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion and Social Education for industrial and other workers as 
well as for those seeking employment. The Centre is expected 
to provide polyvalent (many sided) education and training to 
workers to improve their efficiency. The first polyvalent centre 
was set up at Bombay in 1967 under the auspices of Bombay 
City Social Education Committee. The Centre has organised 
a number of courses based on manpower requirement. The 
success of this Centre is attributed mainly to the support of 
the industry and the trade unions. Four more such centres will 
be set up during the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

PROGRAMMES OF STATE GOVERNMENTS AND UNION TERRITORIES 

The outlays for Adult Education programmes in the Fourth 
Plan of State Governments and Union Territories in most 
cases are still provisional. The figures incorporated in the 
memorandum prepared for the first meeting of the National 
Board of Adult Education are givin in Table 11. 

In most States detailed schemes and physical targets have 
not been drawn up. It can, however, be assumed that the ex- 
penditure would be incurred primarily on development of 
public libraries and on literacy programmes. 

Conclusions 

An attempt has been made in this paper to describe briefly the 
progress of adult education from the beginning of the British Raj 
to the present day. We have seen that the institutions of formal 
adult education date back only to the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The pre-Independence programmes of adult education 
were inspired either by the enlightened rulers of princely States 
or were a manifestation of patriotic sentiment. 
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The creative enthusiasm of the post-Independence 
an impact on adult education. The achievements of the First 
Five Year Plan were spectacular. This enthusiasm, however, 
could not be sustained for very long after the First Five Year 
Plan period and the schemes of adult education were reduced 
in size and scope during the subsequent Plans. The Education 
Commission (1964-66) gave the challenge to eradicate illiteracy 
in ten years. However, the proposals of the Commission do not 
seem to have found their way into the Fourth Plan. It is evi- 
dent that in spite of brave declarations, those in authority are 
unable to find the resources for a meaningful programme of 
adult education. 

Although the record of the Government in the post-Indepen- 
dence era has not been laudable, a large number of voluntary 
organisations have made sustained contributions in their res- 
pective areas. The impact of these institutions has depended 
largely on enthusiasm of its members and also on the adminis- 
trative and financial support provided by the Government. 

n important achievement of the last few years is the 
recognition of the role pf different agendcs_ iif-formal-and in- 
formal a dult educatio n.' Establishment of public libraries at 
district and block levels has been an achievement of conse- 
quence, and although their management in most States conti- 
nues to be unsuited for considering them as agencies of educa- 
tion of adults, a network with vast possibilities has been created. 
There is also a growing awareness of the role of Museums as 
agencies of adult education. Setting up of Agricultural Universi- 
ties has shown that such institutions can be effecive agencies of 
research and extension. This role has been accepted by other 
Universities also, and not only have Departments of Extension 
emerged in almost all Universities, but a beginning has been made 
in recognising Adult Education as an academic discipline. 
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Extension work is one of the most exciting, gigantic and far- 
reaching adult educational endeavours designed to revolu- 
tionize the rural communites. The ideas, aims and con- 
cepts underlying extension education are as basic and old as 
the life itself. Historically speaking, extension work came to 
exist in its lay and rudimentary form in Europe almost about a 
century ago. This concept gradually spread in most of the 
developed nations to start with and found the most conducive 
environment in the U.S.A. where it bloomed to a much organiz- 
ed stature. The cooperative extension service in the U.S.A. has 
a very successful history of over half-a-century and its drama- 
tic contribution in rural progress and prosperity has created 
an immense awareness and interest in most of the developing 
countries for having such an organized effort. Extension work 
continues to be a movement and has been a source of inspira- 
tion and hope for the developing nations. 

With initial odds and struggles, extension education has now 
grown from a simple concept to an important discipline' and, 
as the time goes by, it is being increasingly recognized as a 
profession. In different countries this programme is known by 
different names such as Advisory Work (Britain), Cooperative 
Extension Service (U.S.A.) Community Development (India), 
etc. In each case the main target of these programmes remains 
more or less the same — the growth of rural communities; they 
differ only in their organizational structure, programme em- 
phasis and in the method of approaches and operations. 

The need for having rural reconstruction programmes in 
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India was felt in the early part of the twentieth century, but 
it was launched on a national scale and in an organized fashion 
only in 1952. The recommendations of some of the commissions 
such as the Royal Commission on Agriculture ( 1926). 

Commission (1949); the F.A.O. Report on Extension £949) nd 
the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee (1952) were = ' 
and compelling in bringing the community development (C. .) 
movement to India. 

Early EQorts and Approaches 

Programme is the product of past experiments in Indm as well 
as of the experiences gained m foreign countp.es. This nation^ 

wide programme of extension work 

He^S i'n the^U.S.A. Some of £ — «d 
efforts are now briefly presented to highlight their mam 
successes and failures. 

NON-OFFICIAL attempts _ Sriniketan experiment 

Sriniketan Recons lrjictm t b Rabin dranath Tagore, 
in WestBengal was initiated in , India by having 

His dream was to change the villaeers and popu- 

pragmatic educational programmes for the vllla S e * * 

toiling scientific know-how 

believed and tried to implement an a a o r j cu lture, animal 

ment programme such as de J e op T" d catio n He established 
husbandry, health, village crafts and education. 

Sriniketan, a prerunner of the ura n several obstacles and 
To start with, this programme ™t with sev unfor . 

even failures but ultimately 1 rebuilding 

tunately, this effort could no go a tog and ; 

villages, for it suffered from ^ operation wa s only 

adequacy of basic prerequisi ■ untraine d and lacked 

a small village, the workers m y voluntary and tem- 

scientific information, their se ^ 1 f f nds an d facilities: it 
porary in nature; there was a — an organi zed 

lacked Government initiative workers were mostly at- 

body for the task was wan *‘ ng ' T {he towe ring personality of 
tached, devoted and inspired > 
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Rural Development Department: It was established in 1935 
by the Central Government on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. The purpose behind the 
establishment was to create a machinery for development of 
agriculture, rural industries and allied subjects. Similar Depart- 
ments were established in the various provinces under instruc- 
tions from the Central Government. 

Grow More Food Camp aign: This scheme was launched by 
the Central Government on an all India basis in 1942 after the 
recurrence of famines and crisis of food grains in Bengal. As the 
name of the scheme indicates, only agricultural development 
programmes were undertaken and enforced. Trained fields 
men were employed to distribute improved seeds and fertilizers 
and lay demonstrations on farmers’ fields. Even though such 
concerted effort for food production was made for the first time, 
it suffered for want of adequate supplies, trained personnel, and 
a wholesome and comprehensive programme comprising all 
facets of rural life. 

Firka Development Scheme: This scheme was initiated by the 
Madras Government in the last quarter of 1945 in some selected 
Firkas (regions of five villages)’.' The activities included provi- 
sion of village communications, rural water supply, improve- 
ment of sanitation, expansion of cooperative societies and pan- 
chayats in villages, rural electrification, development of khadi 
and other village industries and carrying out programmes of 
improvement in agriculture and animal husbandry. A provin- 
cial Firka Development Officer was made overall incharge of 
the programme who worked with the District Collectors for 
successful working of the scheme. The Collector was assisted 
by Rural Welfare Officer and 5 to 10 trained Gram Sevaks of 
the rank of Revenue Inspectors. The scheme was merged with 
the National Extension Service in 1953-54. 

Etowah Pilot Projects: The U.P. Government sponsored this 
programme in late 1948 with an initial operational unit of 64 
villages. The Congress Government in U.P., on assuming office 
in 1937 had created a separate Rural Development Department 
which could hot make headway because of the Second World 
War and resignation of the party from the office. The Congress 
Party came back to power in 1946 and the programme in Etawah 
was taken up as a Pilot Scheme. The distinguishing features of 
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play-grounds. It was envisaged that the village worker will be- 
come self-supporting by developing his craft abilities and he 
will act as a village scavenger, spinner, watchman, medicine 
man and school master all in one. The programme continues to 
be in operation on a small scale and seeks to work for com- 
munal unity, prohibition, removal of untouchability, promotion 
of village industries, basic and adult education, uplift of women 
and promotion of economic equality. 

India Village Service : Started by Missionaries in 1948 this 
scheme envisaged dealing with the problems as they came with- 
out setting any targets. The work was carried out by well-edu- 
cated persons (called “colleagues”) through the technique of 
personal contact, informal discussions, and guidance and 
counselling. The programme is still continuing in some isolated 
areas. 

Sarvodaya: Philosophically speaking sarvodaya means doing 
good to all instead of only serving and helping a few members 
of the society. Sarvodaya was designed to bring about social 
and economic revolution peacefully. It aims at educating peop e 
to the extent that people learn the habit of sacrificing and serv- 
ing others in place of exploiting them for selfish ends. In 1 » 

some followers of Mahatma Gandhi, particularly Vinoba Bhave, 
formulated a practical plan of work to give Sarvodaya the real 
shape. The concept of Bhoodan (voluntary donation of an or 
the landless), Gram Dan (village donation), Sampatti Dan 
(donation of wealth), Shram Dan (donation of labour), Buaa n 
(donation of wisdom), Jeevan Dan (donation of i e), wer 


propounded. . . 

The Bhoodan concept, which is the basic concept, aims 
enlighten people and educate them to give donation o 
be distributed among the landless people. The effor s ar sj 
m ade under this movement to win the heart o t ’ e P 
that they can gracefully sacrifice for the needy. n ..."hole 
all the village people together donate the vi a 8 e as ^ 

but continue to work in it with the understanding th a 

and other properties of the village belong to a an . 

rnited tew. Efforts are made in these villages for cooperat^ 
cvelopment of the village people as a whole " > c \ an( l 
bet belonging to each other, and having a much c os 
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Tagore and what was achieved was due to his guidance and 

inspiration. . 

Marthandam Project : This project was sponsored by me 
Y.M.C.A. in 1921 in Marthandam village in South Travancore, 
the central figure initiating and mobilizing this effort being 
Dr. Spencer Hatch. It was lor the first time that a well conceiv- 
ed, properly organized and planned scheme of reconstruction 
activities was launched after a thorough and careful study and 
analysis of the local conditions and needs. The activities con- 
sisted of social and economic improvement by organizing lite- 
racy drive, spare time industries, poultry farming, working with 
school teachers and students and organizing summer schools 
for training of teachers and others. Throughout the programme 
special emphasis was given on small coverage and more inten- 
sive activities. 

While implementing the programmes, an explicit effort was 
made to study and understand the principles underlying the rural 
development work. Based on their experience and observation 
they recommended, “building on what the village and the people 
have, make certain the programme is the people's own, self- 
help with the intimate expert counsel, include all the people, 
reach the poorest, maintain a comprehensive programme, the 
spiritual basis, keep simplicity the key-note, honorary unpaid 
service, cooperation and coordination, and educational emphasis 
in training of workers". 1 

Being a missionary work with real zeal and devotion, the 
programme is still continuing with cooperation and assistance 
of the Government. 

Scvagrant Project oj Social and Economic Development: 
Imbued with the Gandhian Philosophy of “search after truth” 
by self-purification, self-reliance and self-example, this construc- 
tive programme was started in Wardha in 1931. There were no 
set targets of work but it was realized that every village must 
grow its food crops and cotton, have a reserve for its cattle, 
maintain a village hall, school, panchayat, water works and 

' Spencer Hatch, “Early time at the Marthandam Project’' in Evolu- 
tion of Community Development Programme In India, Ministry of Com- 
tvty Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, Government of India, 
Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1965, p. 3. 
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relationship. Recognizing its basic spirit and potentiality, the 
Ministry of C.D. decided in 1958 to give maximum support 
and cooperation to the Gram Pan movement and such villages 
were given priority for many extension programmes and 
facilities. 

Even though this is an ideal approach for changing the rural 
life and conditions, this movement has been extremely slow 
basically because of its idealistic design, voluntary approach 
and the limited number of people devoted to this end. 

OFFICIAL ATTEMPTS 

Gurgaon Scheme : After a study and understanding of village 
problems for about seven years in 1927 Mr. F. L. Brayne evolved 
what he called a new technique of village development — the 
Gurgaon Scheme. He emphasised the concept of self-help with 
the assistance, help and guidance of the Government. The 
scheme envsiaged an integrated all-inclusive programme for 
village growth. The programme consisted of institutional work, 
rural sanitation, development of agricluture, education, co- 
operation and coordination, and social reform. Mr. Brayne 
strongly believed that the village development work should be 
launched on a large scale by a special agency with its own staff, 
training institutions and resources. A well conceived adminis- 
trative arrangement was made with its full-time chairman, 
liaison officers, village guides etc. The programme was a tre- 
mendous success and in almost every village in Gurgaon dis- 
trict constructive activities were on the move and appeared to 
be gaining momentum. The programme, however, collapsed 
soon after the withdrawal of Mr. Brayne from the scene. 

Baroda Rural Reconstruction Movement : With the initiative 
and encouragement by the great ruler Maharaj Sayajirao, 
Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari the then Diwan of Baroda took leader- 
ship in organizing the rural reconstruction movement in the 
State in 1927. The movement aimed at having wider and com- 
prehensive programmes for bringing about rapid changes in 
rural life. The acuities included agriculture, subsidiary indus- 
tries, education, local amenities etc., with particular emphasis 
on the organization of village panchayats, schools and coopera- 
tives. Effort was made to involve and utilise the local people 
and the members of the Panchayats. 
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neer, came out as an experienced extension planner and worker* 
He took the initiative and the leadership in organizing the 
internal as well as the external resources for solving the 
refugee problem. 

With the efforts of Mr Dey and his co-workers the problems 
of the refugees were studied and based on their needs correc- 
tive measures were taken. For example a vocational training- 
cum-production centre was started in Kurukshetra camp utiliz 
ing as well as developing the talents among refugees in weav- 
ing, calico printing, tailoring and soap making. Subsequently 
blacksmithy, manufacture of looms, foundry and transport sec- 
tions were added for making the life of the refugees whole- 
some and happy. This experiment was an example for solving 
not only the refugee problem but was a demonstration for 
bringing about changes in the socio-economic con 1 ions 
rural India. 


Organized Extension Work 

It can be visualized from the preceding description that A 

concept of extension was deep rooted but was spo ’ 

in coverage and loosely organized. Nevertheless, the 

and observations of the earlier efforts gave a ^"^lonforthe 

newly organized Community Development ™ 

vital movement was also greatly influenced by the 

work in some of the advanced countries, par p eve j op . 

Community Development Projects : ™ e for ° mtensi w develop- 
ment Programme was launched m l Community Projects, 
ment work in villages. To start with, 5 _ es 65 lakhs 

spread throughout the country with a u n jH a ted The idea 
for 300 villages for a three-year period, wer h 

was to cover the whole country in due course of time by 

projects. ,, nf .. nil-round improve- 

In this programme, the concept wa ^ agn - cu it u re, animal 
went of the different facets of rura • ' nn : ta tion, cottage 

husbandry, cooperation, education. ^ dcve]opmcn t were 

industries etc. The problems ot tn . , hat simultaneous 

considered interrelated and it was realized that the 

attack on all of them was essentia. -eople to become self- 
basic objective was to develop the u 
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the Pilot Project were: (i) an attempt to synthesise the various 
viewpoints into a comprehensive and coherent picture of rural 
development based on the combined efforts of the people, govern- 
ment, voluntary workers and others concerned; (ii) adoption 
of experimental approach to find out what would work and 
what would not and why; and (iii) testing out on a small scale 
in a small area, the numerous ideas, programmes, organizational 
set-up with a view to selecting them on large scale application 
in other areas-* 

Spectacular results were achieved in agricultural production, 
which went up by at least 50 per cent. Green manuring became 
a common practice in the area. Chemical fertilizers and im- 
proved implements were used in large quantities and the re- 
commended improved agricultural practices were adopted to a 
large extent. Improved animal husbandry and veterinary prac- 
tices became popularly accepted. The cooperative movement 
gained momentum. The first cooperative brick-kiln which show* 
ed the way for the establishment of brick-kiln industry in the 
State was set up in the project. 

The overall achievement of this project was very significant 
and convincing. It gained world-wide attention and paved the- 
way for rural community development work not only in India 
but for other countries as well. To quote from the preface to 
Pilot Project, India, “what the Rochdale Experiment in England 
is to the world’s cooperative movement, what the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is to the integrated exploitation of the world’s 
great water-sheds, this the Etawah Project has fast become to the 
movement for revitalizing the ways of life of the world’s 
peasantry”.* 

Nilokheri Experiment: The designer of this experiment was 
Mr. S. K. Dey— a trained engineer. He was one' of those 
thousands of refugees who came from Pakistan in 1947. 
Rehabilitating these refugees was a problem. Thousands of re- 
fugees were sent in different parts of the country but at every 
place people needed more than mere tents to live in. The ques- 
tion was not only to rehabilitate the refugees but also providing 
them the prospects and future. Mr. Dey, besides being an engi- 


1 D. P- Singh, “The Pitot Development Project, Etawah" I bid,, p. 51. 
3 Ibid., p. 50. 
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-should be only two stages — C.D. Stage I and C.D. Stage II, 
each for a period. of five years instead of three distinct phases, 
.viz. N.E.S., C.D. and Post-Intensive. 

C.O.P.P. also enunciated the concept of democratic decen- 
tralization wherein effort was to be made to transfer more 
authority and responsibilities to local people and institutions, 
adequate resources were to be provided to them, and all the 
developmental activities and programmes were to be channelised 
through them. The Committee envisaged greater local participa- 
tion and cooperation thereby making the C.D. movement a real 
people’s programme. 

These recommendations were implemented by most States by 
constituting statutory bodies at three levels — the village 
{Panchayat), C.D.’ Block ( Panchayat Samiti ) and the district 
(Zilla Parishad). This 3-tier complex is known as Panchayati 
Raj which was first inaugurated in the country in 1959 in 
Rajasthan State. 

• v The village panchayat covers one or more adjoining villages 
with an average population of 2000 and an area of about 6 sq. 
miles. The members of the village panchayat are elected by 
secret ballot by the adult population of the village. The Chair- 
man of the panchayat (Sarpanch) is either elected by the mem- 
bers of the panchayat or directly by the village voters. 

The Panchayat Samiti at the block level consists of all the 
Sarpanches of the block and some co-opted members' repre- 
senting backward classes, women, members of cooperative socie- 
ties^ local jot embers of State legislature etc. TJbe Panchayat 
Santiti is headed by the President ( Pradhan ) who is elected by 
the members of all the panchayats and the Panchayat Samiti. 
Each Panchayat Samiti covers an area of about 250 sq. miles 
and a population of about 60 to 70 thousand. 

The highest local statutory body, known as Zilla Parishad 
at district level comprises all the Presidents of the Panchayat 
Samitis in the district, some Government representatives (Collec- 
tor or Deputy Commissioner), members of the State legislature 
and Parliament, and a few representing special interests and 
experience. The President of the Zilla Parishad (Pramukh) is 
elected by the members of the Panchayat Samitics of the District, 

Intensive Agricultural District Programmes : Although some 
encouraging results were achieved between 1950 and 1960 in 
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reliant and responsive citizens, capable and willing to parti- 
cipate effectively in realizing a fuller life for themselves and in 
building of the nation. 

National Extension Service'. The Community Development 
Programme did not visualize the gradual, continuing and conti- 
nuous process of development work. To fill up this gap, the 
Grow More Food Enquiry Committee had recommended an 
extension organisation similar to that of Cooperative Extension 
Work in the U.S.A. or Advisory Sendees in U.K. Thus, the 
National Extension Service (N.E.S.) came to exist in 1953 — a 
year after the Community Development programme was launch- 
ed and in the same year 251 N.E.S. Blocks were opened. The 
broad policy of the Planning Commission as stated in the First 
Five Year Plan was: "Community Development is the method 
and Rural Extension the agency through which the Five Year 
Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation of the social 
and economic life of the villages”. 

For sometime the N.E.S. Blocks and the C.D. Projects conti- 
nued to function separately. But in 1955, it was decided that all 
the new Development Blocks will first start as N.E.S.' Blocks, 
each consisting of about 100 villages with a population of about 
60 to 70 thousand, and 40 per cent of these blocks, based on 
their progressiveness and performance, will be converted into 
C.D. Blocks for intensive work and with added finances and 
staff for a three-year period. After completion of the C.D. phase, 
the Blocks were to again take the shape of N.E.S. Thus the first 
N.E.S. phase was to serve as a basic programme initiating and 
mobilizing extension work for the second phase (C.D. pro- 
gramme) of intensive work which after 3 years was to be con- 
verted into post-intensive phase. In post-intensive phase, the 
local people and their institutions were to play relatively 
greater role in implementing the developmental programmes 
and thus it was intended to make “Government’s programme 
with people’s participation” into “Peaple’s programme with 
Government's participation”. 

COPP Report’. Revised Pattern and Panchayati Raj: In 1957, 
a committee namely Commitee on Plan Projects (C.O.P.P.) was 
appointed to study the N.E.S. and C.D. programmes and to make 
recommendations for improving the programme. The Committee 
made several significant recommendations. It felt that there 
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Intensive Agricultural Area Programme ; The Intensive Agri- 
cultural District Programme was initiated on an experimental 
basis. The results of the progamme have been quite encouraging 
and have paved the way for further extension of the programme 
in other districts of the country. Intensive Agricultural Area 
'(IAA) programme is the outcome of the achievements made in 
the Package areas. The IAA programme follows the same con- 
cepts and objectives and is being encouraged on a larger scale 
In selected different areas in the Country since 1964-65. IAA — ■ 
unlike Package Programme has not remained confined to food 
crops only, rather the crops like cotton, groundnuts etc. have 
been included and it has also been extended to such activities 
as poultry, animal husbandry and dairy development. 

High Yielding Varieties Programme ( HYVP ) : The period of 
1966-67 and onward has been an era of breakthrough in agri- 
cultural productivity. The trial of some of the exotic and local 
varieties of paddy and the new dwarf varieties of wheat have 
shown considerable improvement over the present level of yield. 
These new strains of seed are revolutionising agriculture in the 
whole country. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture has launch- 
ed an ambitious scheme to popularise the High Yielding Varie- 
ties of seeds in selected districts throughout the country. Under 
this scheme emphasis is placed on ensuring purity of seed and 
all the inputs required for optimum production. An important 
aspect of this Scheme is emphasis on Farmers' Education. 

Agricultural Universities: The role of Agricultural Universi- 
ties and Colleges in extension work can hardly be exaggerated. 
Since recent past there has been a growing concern for inte- 
grating teaching, research and extension for the mutual benefit 
to each other and for bringing agricultural production to its 
take-off stage. There are eight Agricultural Universities in India 
at present and it is hoped that at least one Agricultural Univer- 
sity in each of the remaining states will be established in the 
near future. 

The present Agricultural Universities are being organized 
with three distinct but related units — teaching, research and ex- 
tension. Efforts are being made so that the Universities, like 
Those in the U.S.A., should have full responsibility for research 
and extension besides functioning as institutes of resident in- 
struction. Due to lack of proper understanding and mutual trust 
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the field of food production, the food problem continued to 
assume alarming proportions. To get an objective assessment 
of the food problem in the Country and its solution the Govern- 
ment of India invited a Team of Experts in 1959 (Agricultural 
Production Team) which was sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Team observed that “if the known improvements that 
are adopted to each area were generally adopted in their most 
effective combination, food production targets could be 
attained V “The concept behind the Package Programme is that 
instead of spreading the development efforts more or less on 


uniform basis throughout the country without getting any 
striking results, intensive efforts in agricultural production 
should be undertaken with a combination of all technological 
improvements and concentration of manpower and resources in 
selected areas which have optimum conditions for stepping up 
production”.’ The basic objectives of this programme are two- 
fold: first, "m the short run, it seeks to raise the level of pro- 
duction of food crops in the selected districts by 50 to 60 per 
cent in a period of 5 years by providing all the wherewithals 
of production simultaneously” .... second, “in the long run, 
it is intended to blaze a trail and evolve a dynamic pattern of 
productivity which can be extended to other places to help 
rural economy to grow on its own strength and resources”.’ 

n the beginning of 1960 this programme was introduced in 
seven selected districts in seven States. The selection of the 
districts was made on the basis of their high potentiality, Tela- 
iv ely assured supply of water, less natural hazards, less drainage 
or soil conservation problems and the existence of well deve- 
oped panchayats and cooperative institutions. This programme 
r’i" 311 the S,a,es each ha ™S one Package 
taken ' ” K n ra 3 Slate ’ however - this programme was under- 
taken in two districts in view of the small districts of the State. 


!fcc?«” F Th F °' ,n<u,i0n - “fteporf on Mins Food Crisis on i Stops to 
and mLuiw and Agttalture 

1939. p 17 * f ° mumty Deve! °pment anti Cooperation. New Delhi. 

tension. Mini^ ? ericuh " raJ Programme, Director of Ex- 

« TV? ,- . tr> of Food and Agiculture. New Delhi, 1965, p. 1. 
racin' Jr 'rVoT!r ms, ° n i .Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, The 
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envisages a continuous contact between the centres of research 
and the extension agency. It is therefore only logical that the 
programmes of agricultural and allied extension should be 
placed under the supervision of Agricultural Universities. 
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between the universities and State Governments, the transfer 
of research and extension to the Agricultural Universities has 
been delayed in most of the states. The Punjab Agricultural 
University has all the three above functions, and in addition to 
a comprehensive extension training programme in the State, 
they have their subject matter specialists stationed at the dis- 
trict headquarters for guiding and helping the Government ex- 
tension machinery. It might take some time before the role of 
these universities is fully appreciated by the society and the 
governments. 


Future Prospects 

Extension work, to the objective and close observers, has made 
a good headway in establishing the administrative structure and 
covering the whole country with C.D. Blocks. Because of its 
inevitably slow impact, the contribution of extension work is 
not immediately realized. There has been disproportionate 
criticism and comment on the failure of extension agency. 
Extension work is quite complex and puzzling particularly in a 
country like India where illiteracy, tradition and caste-feelings 
make change extremely different. Keeping in view the problems 
faced and the progress made so far, there is no scope for des- 
pair. Extension if properly backed and supported, is the only 
method available at this juncture to bring about radical social 
and economic change. 

The comprehensive approach of the C.D. programme, sound 
though it is in theory, has not yielded the expected results. 
With limitations of resources it is not possible for the develop- 
ing nations to attack simultaneously all the problems facing 
the rural scene. Determination of priorities and concentration of 
all available human and material resources is therefore 
unavoidable. This is why, selective intensive approach seems 
more realistic at least for the initial phase of a developing 
nation. 

Bureaucratic red-tapism goes against the extension methods. 
It is therefore necessary to make administration aware of the 
requirements for successful extension work. For immediate and 
on-the-spot solution of the field problems, maximum decen- 
tralisation of authority is essential. In its very nature extension 
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That man alone is wise who keeps the mastery of himself. 
That man I love— who hateth naught 
Of all which lives, living himself benign, 
.Compassionate, from arrogance exempt. 

Exempt from love of self, unchangeable 
By good or ill. . . • 

Stainless, serene, well-balanced, unperplexed. 

Bhagavad Gita 

.Make wisdom thy mother, contentment thy father 
Truth thy brother— this is best. 

Make divine knowledge thy food, compassion thy store- 
keeper , 

And voice which is in every heart the pipe to call to 

re P ast ' Nanak 


From the earliest tomb inscriptions to the latest “ tter ““ 
in the Lok Sabha, Indian speech and writing is rep ete with 
thoughts about the goals of learning. Some of these thoughts 
are ever fresh; others are dreary cliches. Yet even . cliche 
attest to the truths, the abiding truths about how that 
animal homo sapiens, becomes human, and manlike, and 

godlike through learning. «. a « Ar al Ian- 

In this sectfon, men of many faiths, men of several to 
guages, speak of the objectives of education. ' To , tesub 

ject Tagore returned ‘" his theme anothe^ 

££ i“Llt h Matlm Adiseshiah 

of his experience at Unesco, and a perspective as broad as 

« 



THE CALL OF ADULT EDUCATION : 
LIVING TO LEARN TOGETHER, 
LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 


it^ALp OLM S. 


ADISESHIAH 


From this vantage point of our accumulated experience as adult 
educators, I would like to take stock of our world, our counby, 
and our educational system and wish ourselves well in facing 
clearly and fearlessly the disturbing questions that arise and the 
challenging hints, if not responses, that are thrown out. 

Our Educational Heritage 


First, our experiences as adults and all that we have been 
slowly, surely and painfully learning, raise disturbing questions 
about our educational system and its legacy. 


THE CHILD AT HOME 

It is true that as infants from the time we blinked open our 

fatigue. (Even in u °p‘.Xh ws more often than 

was “Oh! stop asking and shu up ^ after that pcriod , 

not accompanied by a P deadly change to 

there seems to take place a slow ^ cer ^ 

quiescence, conformity and pajsiwty 
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accumulated through the ages, again and again we catch our 
breaths with excitement when we “discover” what was 
always there had our eyes been open. It is to be hoped 
that the next booh of readings on Indian adult education 
will restore some of these insights from men and women 
who have thought and written about adult learning over 
several thousand years. 

And yet, while those who walked before have left a well- 
marked trail, there are still new paths for us to build, new 
ways for men to speak to men. Most of our writers are con- 
cerned with the present and the future; they are intent 
on brushing aside outworn or foolish ideas, in turning the 
shafts of notions that will enslave man, not free him. This 
is a section that speaks more loudly of India’s future than 
of its past, and a future in which men of all creeds, and 
colours and languages, and nationalities, will find them- 
selves. 

This section does not constitute a full and comprehen- 
sive philosophy of life. Once Prime Minister Nehru made 
a laughing reply to a question concerning India’s educa- 
tional problems : “India has five hundred million educa- 
tional problems.” India may also have that many educa- 
tional philosophies. Yet, if you read these articles carefully, 
particularly if you read between the lines, you will per- 
ceive many common strands and perhaps descry the be- 
ginnings of a rich tapestry of ideas. 
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From this vantage point of our accumulated experience as adult 
educators, I would like to take stock of our world, our country^ 
and our educational system and wish ourselves well in facing 
clearly and fearlessly the disturbing questions that arise and the 
challenging hints, if not responses, that are thrown out. 


Our Educational Heritage 

First, our experiences as adults ra f‘ 
slowly, surely and painfully learning, 
about our educational system and its egacy 


'■ CHILD AT HOME time we blinked open our 

t is true that as infants fr° ra * ljfe ar ound us till around 
is on the strange, real, distur an insatiable thirst 

e or six years of age, we were c0 ^. n{ ^ se nsing, smelling, tast- 
' knowledge, feeling, seeing, ton ^jyjng 0 ur parents and the 
;, asking, worrying, and in a exhaustion and mental 

j the noint ot nr. nuite common 
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anti-learning attitude, a sort of anti-education ambiance. For 
one thing, in our families and societies, the children who sit 
quietly, with folded hands and impassive countenance, asking 
nothing in the presence of their elders, learning nothing from 
their peers, who in other words are growing up as silent, statues- 
que morons, are held up as the ideal children. The highest praise 
a parent wishes to earn is the comment : “Look how nice, quiet 
and well-behaved those children are." The thirst for knowledge 
now becomes simply romantic mouthing. Whatever it meant, it 
has been slowly and surely killed. 

THE CHILD AT SCHOOL 

Against this social and familiar setting, it is not surprising that 
we have developed an educational system in which compulsion 
and not freedom is the hallmark, where conformity and not 
spontaneity is dominant. The child (over whom stands the truant 
officer) or the student (over whom stand the credit systems) is 
compelled to go to school. He is forced to choose this subject 
and read that textbook and not any that he likes and would 
choose . 1 He is forced to listen to what he is being taught, deli- 
vered ex cathedra. Conformity insidiously becomes his way of 
life, involving acceptance of one type of instruction, one type 
of approach and one type of learning. He is then required. to 
repeat what he has been taught and what he has been asked 
to read during one whole year and in some cases for as much 
as three years, in the course of six or seven three-hour sessions 
called examinations. Having been forced to work for grades and 
not learning, he is then given a piece of paper, called a certifi- 
cate, a diploma or a degree, which then, if he is among the more 
fortunate ones, gives him access to one kind of employment in 
society rather than what he would or could choose for himself, 
and what is even more serious, opens one window on to our 

1 In my life, I have known only one person who refused to read all 
the compulsory textbooks and reference works which, as usual, had been 
prescribed for him for his B..V Honours degree. Apart from considerable 
time he devoted to music, from which he earned part of h ! .s living as a 
student, his study during tire three years was concentrated on a single 
author — Sigmoml Freud and his classic. The Interpretation of Dreams. 
He wrote all Ins seven papers around this one subject and managed to 
get his degree — nil power to him. . . 
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wonderful world out of which he must peer at life all his life. 
And if he turns away from this system, either because he or his 
parents are too poor or are the wrong colour, caste or political 
grouping or because he is bored unto death or outraged with 
its irrelevance, he is termed a student drop-out, a social wastage, 
for whom adult literacy or head start programmes have to be 
devised' as a rescue operation, or is called a student-in-revolt 
who has to be jailed. If he fails in his exams, he is called a 
repeater or calls himself "a failed SSLC, inter or B.A.”, and we 
run tutorial and evening classes to "recuperate” him. 

It is from the vantage point of the relatively free adult, the 
voluntary nature of adult education and the spontaneity of the 
methods and choices s that characterize this system, that we can 
look back with a critical eye at the adverse aspects of compul- 
sion and conformity in our school system. 

There is an element of exaggeration in my portrayal, there is 
something in the nature of a caricature in my description. I 
find that some exaggeration, like caricaturing, is a useful instru- 
ment, similar to that used in a blow-up of photographs or the 
microscope which enlarges a microbe, so that you can get to 
see that particular aspect of reality, and provided you remember 
it is not all reality, that it is the tree and not the forest. As 
adults we know that all rights carry obligations and that the 
compulsory nature of schooling and the free and universal dis- 
semination of knowledge which is its purpose is basic to the 
-growth of man and to his free, full and equal development. 

the learning process 

The learning process in our educational system which I have 
described as simplistic or irrelevant, raises the question as to 
whether all the elaborate apparatus that we have inherited as 
the school * system is right or necessary. 2 3 We first learn facts. 


2 While the mass education and information of radio and television 
Is staggering, adult education through these media is still feeling its way 
and so far has not succeeded because of its inferior quality. It has suc- 
■ceeded more in schools and universities partly because it lias a captive 
audience. In adult education, the audience is voluntary and will not 
assemble unless the quality of learning is high, 

s Or again was it mere chance that our educational legacy Is erected 
on the school', which Irony of ironies, derives from the Greek word Echoic” 
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When at school, I heard a certain discordant metallic noise, I 
learned that it was the bell ringing. Second we learn to relate 
facts through a process of association. When the bell rang, it 
meant the period (or torture) of compulsive concentration had 
ended, and I could go streaming out of the class, moving my 
hands and legs freely at last, asking the real questions that were 
bubbling in my mind and jumping around generally in the free- 
dom and spontaneity of life outside the classroom. The third 
stage of learning was the study of alternative relations between 
facts and it is on this that most of the learning process is con- 
centrated. This purveying of various alternative combinations and 
permutations linking facts, with some clear biases directed at 
me so that I would choose this relationship rather than that, 
had become my education. It was not till much later as an adult 
that I realized that what needs to be learnt is the nature, struc- 
ture, the why and wherefore of the facts surrounding me— man, 
nature, environment, community— and the ability to discover for 
myself possible relationships.* 

THE TIMING OF LEARNING 

Probably the most serious problem in our educational legacy 
is the distortions introduced in it by the time element. At the 
simplest level we think of the learning process as being related 
to a given time period in our lives. Back of this tradition is our 
inherited pedagogy and psychology, now outmoded and proved 
false, telling us that the capacity to team is limited to our youth, 

meaning leisure. "I grow old learning some new thing each day” declared 
Solon in the Fifth century n.c. 

* To be perfectly fair, this learning process also includes learning the 
ability to cheat. My father, a man of discipline and routine, had all his 
life associated 1 p.m. every day with his lunch. As soon as he heard the 
cIocL in the drawing room strike one, terrible pangs of hunger would 
overcome him anil my mother had to serve lunch promptly. Hence, at 
my home in Vellore and Pallavaram, 1 o’clock meant lunch, never one 
minute earlier or later. But when my father came to Paris, my wife was 
caught in a real conflict, leading to a near crisis. I could never come 
home from Unesco promptly at 1 o’clock. By the time I completed my 
monvng appointments, cleared my desk and came home it was around 
1.30 p.m. So my wife, after study of her environment and the nature 
of the persons involved, established a new harmonious relationship 
by simply putting the clock back in my Paris drawing room by half an 
hour ever)- morning— and voila! everyone was ■ happy. 
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that old horses can only be put out to pasture. Astride this anti- 
quated pedagogic doctrine, time enters learning . 5 

To be a literate or a farmer, you must have four years of 
primary schooling. To be a skilled industrial worker you must 
have seven or eight years of learning. To become a teacher or 
technician, ten or twelve years of education is necessary. To 
belong to the scientific or liberal professions, fifteen or eighteen 
years of successful study are needed. Education is thus equated 
with intensive intellectual work for a specific period of time, 
after which there need be no more education. How many of 
us have joyfully walked out of the last day of the examination 
hall, promising ourselves a prolonged holiday during which we 
will never have to open a book? How many of us define rest or 
leisure as a time period when we will do no thinking? How 
many of us leave the Convocation Hall with a diploma in our 
hands and the conviction in our hearts that we have now com- 
pleted our education and must turn to something else, wor ', 
marriage, raising a family. In fact, this "stages-of-life” theory on 
which we, particularly with our Hindu tradition, have been 
reared-as learner, earner, head of family and retiring ascetic- 
nourishes the false practice that it is possible to be spoon-fed 
enough education at one time to last a life time, o we e uca 
the child and deny education to the adult. We may, and do 
complete one stage of life but never the process °f > ea rmng To 
cease learning when we leave school, is to die at the age of 
seven or fourteen, or eighteen or twenty-two. 


dated learning , n the educationa i 

Tiiif fUp intprvention of the time c , , 

system is even more serious. ^"lforls yeTs.The‘ average 
educational system runs from 7 to . ,, * 0 r 

■expectation of life in India today is 55 
retirement, so called, ranges from politicians. This 

Chers to 70 or 80 for businessmen, fajers a 

means that , the educa ‘ lon ^ ^ ears . mU st serve him for the 
receives during his first 7 life . B ut the content of 
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5 For a brief amt clear expose of past 
of teaming, see V education del adults, J. 
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knowledge and information purveyed and the methods of in- 
struction and techniques of learning used are derived from the 
current 7 to 15 year society and not from the future 30 to 50 
year world. It is even worse, for the students of today are being 
taught by teachers who can only speak of and from a world they 
knew and understood, that is a world which is at least 20 years 
before their period of active teaching : and this is to serve the 
world 70 years later. But that world they knew is going : it has 
gone. That society is changing : it has changed. And what is 
more, the passing of the past and the changing of the present 
are complete, inexorable and unpredictable. And so our educa- 
tional legacy has built a system which can only interpret the 
present in terms of the past, and visualize the future perspectives 
in terms of current scene. Our educational system imparts know- 
ledge and information which is dated at the very moment of its 
birth. The student seems then to be sent to school to strengthen, 
his shoulders and broaden his back so that he can carry this 
archaic impedimenta, this antediluvian baggage in order to be 
an acceptable adult when facing society. . 

Nature of Society 

What is this society and its evolutionary process that the student 
in school today and the adult at work faces? There are many 
ways of presenting the perspective evolution of our society. 

STRUCTURAL EVOLUTION 

From the point of view of economic growth and structure we 
can distinguish three types of society in our economic ’ history. 
In the pre-industrial society, which is referred to as the third 
world, 80-90 per cent of the work force is engaged in primary 
(agricultural) industry, 8-15 per cent in secondary (manufac- 
turing) and 2-5 per cent in tertiary (service) industry. In the 
industrial society, that is Europe, 20-30 per cent is engaged in 
primary, 40-60 per cent in secondary, 15-25 per cent in tertiary 
and some 5-15 per cent in a new sector which emerges in this 
society and which may be called the quarternary (science and 
technology) sector. The post-industrial society, of which the pro- 
totypes are emerging in the United States and the Soviet Union 
is one in which 6-10 per cent are engaged in the primary sector 
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'{by 2000, this would fall to 2.5 per cent in the United States), 
20-30 per cent in the secondary sector,* 40-60 per cent in the 
tertiary sector and 20-25 per cent in the quarternary sector. India 
Is somewhere between the pre-industrial and industrial stage, 6 7 
and on the basis of the current and perspective plans will move 
into the stage of the industrial society towards the last decade 
of the present century. 

•CONSTITUENTS OF CHANGE 

Whatever the age and stage of our or any other society, the 
one overriding feature common to all today is change. Change 
is development. Unesco’s World Conference on Adult Education 
meeting in Montreal in 1960 describes the seven changes mark- 
ing our decade : technological development, acculturation, status 
of women, nationalism and the new States, power blocs, unity 
and interdependence, and the population explosion.® Change in 
society is precipitated by several factors — affluence, automation, 
cybernetics, urbanisation, communication, break-through in bio- 
logy, breakdown in religious, ethical and moral values. In terms 
of individual human identity, change comes about through the 
struggle to remain an individual, the war on poverty, the chang- 
ing balance of work and leisure time, and the many forms and 


6 In the United States, labour in the industrial sector declined from 
30.4 per cent in 1950 to 27,2 per cent in 1960 and will be 20 per cent 
"by 2000. The shift of labour from the production sector (primary and 
secondary) fo non-production sector (tertiary and quaternary) is seen in 
the following figures: 

In the United States From 59:41 in 1940 to 47:53 in 1964; 

In the Soviet Union frpm 82:12 in 1940 to 76:24 in 1964; 

In Canada from 61:39 in 1940 to 54:46 in 1960. 

7 Labour force distribution as percentage 
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Source: Three Decades of Transition 1956-1986, Planning Commission, 
New Delhi, March 1965. 

8 Final Report: World Conference on Adult Education , Montreal, Unesco 
1960. For a similar description of the Indian scene, see the Development 
■of India — P. Pant, the Scientific American, New York, September 1963. 
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faces of rebellion and protest. And in terms of the universal 
community the constituent elements are, the threat of nuclear 
warfare, the emergence of many new nations, the determination 
of the non-white races to achieve a just and dignified standing, 
the population explosion, the ever-increasing and more visible 
disparity between the have and have-not nations, the struggle 
between the socialist and non-socialist societies and the impera- 
tives of international co-operation. 9 

RATE OF CHANGE 

In all these forms and expressions of change, it is the unpre- 
dictability and speed with which change occurs which is deci- 
sive. It used to take 37 years between a discovery and its use in 
production. Now the time interval is 9 to 14 years. That is, in 
the lifetime of the boys and girls now at school, there will be at 
least three or four startling changes. It took my father all his 
working life of 30 years to increase his real income and con- 
sumption to a level which is now reached by his children and 
his children’s children in less than 10 years. This means that 
today’s students will increase their incomes three or four times 
more than we did. Employment and- occupations which are still 
determined in our country largely by circumstances of birth and 
level of parental earnings will for them depend on skills and 
education. Similar ineluctable and rapid changes have occurred 
in travel where for the world as a whole 20 per cent of GNP is 
being expended and in 1966, 130 million persons travelled over 
the globe, in a kind of neonomadism, spending S13 billion. There 
is also the rapid rise of the conglomerate corporation 10 which in 
just one country in one year (19681 has led to merging of S12 
billion of capital. In education, the number of scientists doubles 
every ten years; over half of the totality of scientific findings was 

* Emerging Design? for Education: Designing Education for the Future , 
Denver, Colorado, May 1968. 

10 That is one company, such as ITT, operates telecommunications, 
manages mutual funds, bakes bread, manufactures glass, builds bouses and 
rents automobiles. When I was teaching economics in the University, we 
defined monopoly as a million dollor holding and worried over the social 
effects of monopoly, duopoly, oligopoly and monopsony. Today we are 
at the start of a new study of the dangers of giant monopoly as against 
die results of the infusion of new management 2 nd a kind of modem 
Mahahharata, the war of the giants. 
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obtained during the last 15 years; 90 per cent of all scientists in 
the world’s history are living today. To take just one discipline, 
for over 200 years Newton’s principles were the basis of physics. 
In the past 60 years since Einstein's formulation, physics has 
changed repeatedly and is in a state of permanent crisis. 

CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 

Yet another way of looking at change which is now built in- 
to our society, is to look beyond the present production and 
consumption stage, wherein the major part of the Indian family 
budget is spent on the necessities of life, on meeting what the 
economist calls elementary wants. This stage will continue for 
a long time in India, as we will have to move into the mass 
consumption cycle with all its attendant joys — of physical and 
spiritual satisfactions and egalitarian variety, and its evils — of 
senseless, fictitious and spurious wants. But once elementary 
wants are met, a whole new world of further wants is opened 
up, particularly in the post-industrial society, for creative work, 
life-long education, development of all-round abilities and self- 
realization, complete mobility and information, free physical ac- 
tivity, enjoyment of beauty 11 and freedom and the demand for 
living in tolerance, compassion, fraternity and truth. 

I do not wish to imply that in the future all will be honey 
and roses. Far from it. Part of this change that I have described 
will show in increased inequities and continual conflict. The 
widening gap between the rich and poor countries (individual 
incomes are rising annually by $45 in the rich and $3 in 
the poor countries) will grow even wider, as the Third World 
moves into the industrial and the industralized world moves in- 
to the post-industrial stage. But there will also be more oppor- 
tunities for the rich to work with the poor, for the surplus of 
trained personnel and over-abundant resources of the post-in- 
dustrial societies to help and support the efforts of the develop- 
ing world — a kind of a world social security system — only then 

b Already we see that the dirty, the shabby and the smoky are un- 
productive. Our concepts of beauty, our standards of harmony are chang- 
ing. Who can stand before the austerly integrated constructions, the mo- 
dern urban units and sophisticated designs of Le Corbusier's Chandigarh 
Or the sound-light magic of Puranahila and not realize that new stan- 
dards of beauty and form are a-commg. 
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such a system will not remain an urgent and moving but un- 
heeded call in a papal encyclical. 1 - It will have bite to it. 

But this involves a recognition that we are also inexorably 
moving into a world of interdependence and mutuality. The 
brain drain which I have joined many of you in castigating 
means from this point of view simply that the entire educa- 
tional and scientific system of Europe and the Third World is 
an appendage to the American research enterprise. Equally, it 
means that United States research is dependent intellectually 
on all these countries: the Thumba rocket station in Kerala; 
the Indian programmer I met last month in Washington earn- 
ing S60.000 working for Rand Corporation. In fact there is tak- 
ing place a Pareto-like (indifference curve) distribution in the 
spectrum of world reseach projects. 

. The future fast-moving, changing, post-industrial world will 
have more conflict built into it, not less and so romantic ap- 
peals to the sturdiness of common sense, the natural harmony 
of socialist societies or the moral certainties of other societies 
will not help. For that society will be marked by constant shifts 
and movements, rather than stability; frictions arising from 
work content and ideas of life; differences In self-realization: 
continued polarization between youth and adults, teacher and 
student, parent and child, progressives and conservatives. But 
here again, are we being slowly prepared for this kind of society 
of conflict, through the medium of the dialogue rather than 
consensus, the use of debate and strife rather than passive ac- 
ceptance and unintelligent agreement as our way of life for to- 
morrow ? 


society, education and change 

reacting tfWh' l °f ^° se aga ‘ n tbe question : how is our society 
Dace to it< 'V 30 Chan ^ to its extraordinary rate and 
a cert^ ! "’“'"consequence ? We should perhaps begin with 
, ,, .°^ humility and realism by recalling Toynbee’s 

rieidlv <• h h,sl °" ca| Iy cultures tend to be increasingly and 
rigidly coherent and stable and to resist strongly and violently 
any change-the Goths at the gates of Rome, Galileo facing 

^ZT^ PrOSraS, °- En ' , - c,ical Holiness B-rc Paul 
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the Ecclesiastical Council, Dreyfus before the French Tribunal, 
Gandhiji confronting a nation and world of violence. The re- 
sult, is the continuing and periodic collapse of civilizations and 
self-destruction of cultures. 

But there is in society today a new element, an element borne* 
possibly out of our instinct for self-preservation. This instinct 
has helped transmute greed into thrift, violence into argument, 
murder into litigation, suicide into philosophy and has forced 
the strong to consent to eat the weak by the due process of 
law. And today, instinctively our societies know that if they re- 
sist change and attempt to block off or destroy the fresh winds 
as they did in the past either in defence of a xenophaic nation- 
alism, the sacred sovereignty of the nation state or high sound- 
ing ideology with its dogmas of liberty, free enterprise, revi- 
sionism, reformism, left or right deviationism, it will be not one 
society, not the other culture which will be destroyed, but all 
of human existence. 

, And so today, every society is in greater or lesser measure, 
happily or sadly, willingly or resignedly planning for change, 
examining the nature and source of its culture and how the 
change which must take place can be harnessed for the common 
good. But this movement today is no more than a beginning, an 
intention, a resolve, a rendezvous with destiny. For it to be 
turned into a programme, there is only one way, one instru- 
mentality — that of education. 

It is this strategic, monopolistic position of education in re- 
lation to the future of man and his creation, culture, that un- 
derlines the serious questions that I have earlier posed about 
our educational legacy. The school system is reacting to change, 
albeit slowly, by its emphasis on mathematics and science, by 
its attempt at comprehensiveness and vocationalization, by be- 
gining to be conscious of the twin phenomena of the student 
and information explosion. The issues at stake for education 
and society are serious. The change that I have been talking 
about means concretely, as I have said, that a technician gra- 
duating from one of our technical institutes in Kanpur or Cal- 
cutta loses his skill in twelve years through new developments 
in engineering. Twenty-five years is all that is needed for our 
science graduates from Madras or Madurai to find that all that 
they have learnt as students is outdated. If our science teachers 
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in Bombay or Kerala are teaching pupils today what they learnt 
when they were themselves pupils, that is so much useless bag- 
gage. Eric Ashby's comment, that every science Ph.D. should 
be annulled every ten years and its holder required to take the 
course again, may be more than an offhand remark. 

It is not surprising therefore that society today involves edu- 
cation in a profound crisis— both in concepts and systems. In 
terms of concepts, education is not conformity but learning to 
hink which is the basis of divergence and dialogue, not learn- 
ing to conform but learning how to disagree and debate. In 
terms of systems, its inherited assumption that life can be 
divided m two stages that of acquiring knowledge (as in filling 
a storage tank) and that of giving it out (as when the storage 
ank taps are opened), is now shown to be false. Education is 
tonver 8 i e b pre f ratlon for Iife ' » * Part of life. Education is no 

Education § ‘° 5 ° Ciety - 11 is in the ««» °f moiety, 

art no M 1 grounded in national realities only, if they 
no h % ‘ han pros P ective - Education and work are 

“her Tl ” I f 1 W ° rk a " d Iife no ,0 "K W devour each' 
Education ;! k j“! d - n ° play does not make J ack a dull boy. 
Education ' S "i° r ’• 11 ' S part of wor,; ing time and production. 
Education is play : it is the coming life of leisure. 

Adult Education— Its Contribution 

affair that it ean n o?w y . 7” 7? edurati °" is n °‘ * one-shot 
ta C n n kbm n on C i a yTe'b h fi 1°"' 7 ** tt' thew'ato 

tucked awav vnr, 1 7n' S ° f soc,ety und education. Thev have 

* - 

me less Ume lo li o * ' ‘ have ol "ay S felt that it would take 

have lest or had stolen. £2 ^ 
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And that is how adult education finds itself today in the world 
and in India— in rags. It is the poverty pocket in every educa- 
tional system. 14 It is the poor relation in India. In this country 
we spent in 1963-1964 over 200 crores rupees 15 on primary and 
secondary education, and only about half a crore rupees on 
adult education. We enrolled over 2\ crores of children in pri- 
mary and li crores in secondary but only 369,000 in adult edu- 
cation courses. There is a slight improvement when we turn to 
the private and business sector which enrolled 1.7 crores pu- 
pils in primary and secondary schools and 13 lacs in adult cour- 
ses. Has there been a slackening off in interest in adult edu- 
cation in the country since Independence, as suggested by Gun- 
nar Myrdal ? 16 How else can one explain that there was no 
known allocation made to adult education in the First Plan, 
the allocation of 1.9 per cent of total educational expenditures 
in the Second Plan and an even more piteous 1.5 per cent in 
the Third Plan. 

The reasons for t his sad, crimi nal and dangero us neglect of 
t his phase of education are~ many. For one thing, m hiding 
away its basic doctrine, adult ed u cation’s functionalism to life _ 
has been overlook ed. For another, while school education is 
institutionalized, concrete and definite, adult education is a 
large, higgledy-piggledy, amorphous morass. There is a Minister 
of Education for schools in every country. In no country is there 
a Minister of Adult Education, nor should there be one. Adult 
e ducation must be frp e, voluntary, spo ntane ous, li ke, tha.-win d 
Jo'iowing where it Vi sVefti. meetV nR Tiesfe as ■a 

myriad of met hods and instruments frorrTnewspapersto ra dio, 

a discovery than to spend time and resources in order to find out whe- 
ther it has been made. I am told that the average engineer spends 20-50 
per cent of his time hunting for the information he needs. 

31 There have been or are notable exceptions, particularly the Scandi- 
navian and socialist countries and the industrial world is generally be- 
coming awake to this treasure. 

The computation of national expenditures on adult education varies. 
There is no common agreed basis as to what comprises adult education. 

P. Coombs computes that in industrial countries the costs of non-formal 
education are equal to those of formal education, The World Education 
Crisis, Oxford University Press, New York, 1968. 

ls 1 crore = 10,000, Off; 2 lac = 100,000; $1 = 7.50 rupees. 

18 G. Myrdal, Asian Drama. Pantheon. New York, Vol. III. 19CS. 
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from institutes to annual meetings of All India Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trade Union Congresses or the Conventions 
of the Association of Nagasuram players. But then like so many 
noble ideas and sentiments, everyone is for it in a vague, senti- 
mental and platform-oratory kind of way, but no one person is 
really prepared to do anything about it. 

In the case of India of course we have the added problem 
of our size, our priorities for development and the struggle for 
survival. Which comes first, more food or more reading mate- 
rial, better clothing and housing or adult education ? In the 
long pull the relationship is reversed and priorities establish 
themselves but for today one should be guarded in making 
easy generalizations or resounding exhortations about the im- 
peratives of adult education to a people whose vast majority 
are still struggling with the subsistence demands of life. This 
being said, adult, .education is fhe tool for the Jfarmer a nd the 
country's 80 per cent rural masses to raise their sub- subs i stence^ 
standards. 

But how I wish this was all that was involved to explain the 
. depressed position of adult education. I fear that at bottom,- 
whether it be India or the United States, the Soviet Union, or 
the Congo, the relative neglect of adult 'education and the fact 
that it has not yet come into its own is due to the whole sys- 
tem and legacy of education which I have earlier alluded to. 
That legacy makes adult education an irrelevance. It gives adult 
education the semblance of a .luxury, which you can -afford ’ 
when you have met all your other wants. It relegates such, acti- 
vity either to the idealistic poverty-ridden voluntary agencies 
and its devoted but penniless leaders or to government agen- 
cies seemingly concerned with such highly uneducational mat- 
ters as agriculture, health, industry and labour. 

It is against this background and faced with the crises in 
society and education, that adult education seems at last to be 
waking up and coming into its own, not so much by becoming 
a great super sector of education or society, with crores of 
rupees at its command, a busy department of government, a 
minister, imposing buildings, equipment and staff — for that 
would be a betrayal of its mission and denial of its vocation: 
but through the birth of an idea which it has known and che- 
ris hed a n d whic h is now sweep ing men and soc ieties every- 
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where: the idea that education is a way of life, that education 
is_a_Jjfed_ong_ process. In the process of giving birth to this 
idea, adult education as a separate educational stage, asTa 
distinct educational method^ as d unique educational experience, 
may [wither and merge itself in the greater truth — life-long edu- 
cation. If it does, and when it does, education will have re- 
covered its mission. 


Life-long Education 

The length, breadth and depth of the dimension of this adult 
education truth lies in its simplicity. Education is life long. 
This corrects the time distortions of our current educational 
heritage. There is no temporal division of life into youth and 
age, school, work and retirement, learning, child-bearing and 
rearing and grass widowhood. Every year, every month, every 
day from the cradle to the grave, step by step a person learns, 
is open to learning and is given the opportunity to learn. We are 
entering a world where no-one knows what the morrow will 
bring. And so we must equip every man every day, in every way 
and in fact in every moment of his life to be the master of his 
fate, to be the captain of his destiny, for it is he who is chang- 
ing and must change — and not the external world which re- 
mains changeless." 

Life-long education reaches out to all life because it is all 
of life.' There is no sector of life — -whether it be the family, the 
school, the university, the business, the office, the club, the 
farm, the factory, the temple, mosque or church, the hospital, 
the cinema, or the recreation hall — where the effort to learn and 
train and develop the part of the individual involved in that 
sector is not' possible. For all around us everywhere are lessons 
to be learned, knowledge to be garnered, information to be 
culled and the personally developed in subtle or obvious way. 

This idea has far-reaching and wide-ranging implications for 
all of education, in all countries, as Unesco’s General Confer- 
ence meeting in Paris last month declared in ringing tones . . 

In industralized and developing regions alike, the basic, con- 

17 “Changc~ond 'd^^lTaifaroiincl I see ’ is moving poetic imagery 
of changes that man and man alone wills in his external environment. 
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cept should be that of life-long education embracing all lev- 
els of the educational systems, all forms of out-of-school 
education, and even all policies for cultural development. 
Unesco should help Member States, particularly by pedago- 
gical research, especially in the fields of methods and curri- 
cula, and by perfecting educational structures and adminis- 
tration, in improving the quality of education so as to obtain 
the best possible yeild from available resources. Life-long edu- 
cation, the planning of which should be inspired by a spirit 
of participation should contribute to the implementation of 
the Declaration of the Principles of International Cultural 
Cooperation. 18 

I can but summarily raise some questions on the implications 
of the concept for the objectives, organization content and 
methods of education. 


Educational Objectvics 

The concept of life-long education forces a redefinition of edu- 
cational objectives and brings us back to focus all education 
solely and singly on man and his growth and development. In 
primary and secondary education, the purpose will not be the 
passing of exams but the capacity of each pupil to learn and 
S'/" ™' Ve f rS “ ,eS ; 1 wi » not be getting a degree and the 
wild scramble for grades and class but the ability of the under- 
graduate to know how and where to seek information and use 
it. In the libraries so filled today with books that there is no 
place within it to study, the user will once more find in it simply 
one more source of information. In the business firm, co-opera- 
an , tn }. e un * on ’ * n fhe farm and factory, work and leisure 
1 gradually cease to be an oppressive drag on the worker's 
( i ) mono onous existence but become part of a continuous 
process o ivmg and learning. Thus the centre of all education, 
0 a ^f ac ^ m S an d training, of all learning becomes man — man 
as c i , as youth, as worker, as farmer, as head of family, as 
usmessman, as administrator, as scientist, as leacher, as poli- 

-UnLm,"p 3 U ,t n i9S inS °' lt ° f the G '" eral P °' iCy Debate ' 15 C/7S ReV ' 
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tician; with concern for the individual abilities rather than with 
increasing production, with blazing new trails for civilization 
rather than treading wearily the old beaten paths, with know- 
ing oneself instead of cheating others, with satisfying one’s con- 
tinuing, consuming curiosity rather than over-specializing one 
narrow and monotonous task. 

Educational Organization 


Life-long education is introducing profound changes into the 
organization of education. First the planning of education has 
been hitherto and traditionally restricted to school education. 
Why 7 Because this sector of education has been susceptible 
to quantification. It has dealt with target figures of future or 
enrolled students, future or serving teachers, school building 
costs, books and equipment estimates. These quantitative para- 
meters for educational plans were derived from manpower es- 
timates to which were added a certain dosage of what is called 
consumption education. This was basically the approach of the 
educational chapters of India's first three Five-Year Plans and 
the draft Fourth Plan. It is a pity that the planners were defin- 
ing education in terms of school education at a t.me when mass 
media was blowing the educational doors wide open, ^e com- 
parative pedagogic effect of all their teachers on primary school 
children hi Madras City as against that of just t '" ’ “*° r 
and Shivaji Ganeshan. ought to give the educational planner 
in the State of Madras much food for thought 

Educators were of course disturbed at. what they called the 
quantitative approach to education and its rlann.ng- Many kep 
insisting that it was the qu^ty of cducahon 
for society and that behind all "sh, lurked "the indivi- 
manpower estimates and opp Jy cannot fce quanli . 

dual, the pupil, the child . ™ „ rcd a „ d wh osc conscience is 
fied, whose mind canno ^ coursc docs not me an 

beyond mathemat.cal cquatm - ™ othcrwisc quaH ty becomes 
that quality cannot be quanun 

synonymous with reasons the economist was aware 

Equally, for quite othc ^ rf school education. For 

of the partial nature of th P ■ R forced the economist 
one thing, the opportunity cost con , 
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to avoid the temptation of the educational planner, to restrict 
his vision to school education. From Adam Smith s cutting 
commentary on literacy : the most essential parts of education 
to read, write and account, can be acquired at so early a period 
of life that the greater part even of those who are to be bred to 
the lowest occupations have time to acquire them before they 
can be employed in occupations : 19 to Soviet economist Stru- 
miUa’s careful computation, of the comparative costs of adult 
and school education in their effects on the workers’ produc- 
tivity :** on to more recent computations ' of the pay-offs of 
school education and adult illiteracy in Venezuela : 11 the econo- 


mists have always approached schools as institutions speciali-. 

” A Smith, Wealth of Nations, London, 1932. 
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School and Adult 

Years 

Only 

Education 

1st year 

0.18 

0.30 

2nd year 

0.15 

0.23 

3rd year 

0.14 

0.15 

4th year 

0.13 

0.11 

5th year 

0.11 

0.08 

Gth year 

0.08 

0.04 

' Source : 

S. Strumtlin, ‘The Economics o£ Education", 
Science Journal, No. 4, 1062. 
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Average Income by Level of Education and Age 


Annual Income 


Level 

Age 

in Bolivars 

(1 Bolivar — 1.75 rupees) 

Illiterate agricultural worker 

13-18 

1,000 

„ „ „ 

19-65 

1.500 

Illiterate industrial worker 

13-22 

2,500 

» „ „ 

23-65 

3,750 

Primary' Education 

13-22 

5.000 


23-65 

7,500 

Secondary Education 

18-32 

12,000 

.. 

33-65 

18,000 

University Education 

22-35 

30,000 


30-30 

45,000 


51-65 

58,000 


"Source: Informc sohre cl sistema fiscal de Venezuela, Caracas, 1038, 
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zing in the production of training, as distinct from firms which 
are institutions that offer training together with production, 
and some schools like those for barbers specialize in one skill 
while others like universities offer a large and diverse set of 
skills. For the economist, schools, firms and farms arc substitute 
sources for particular skills. He has been aware that such subs- 
titution takes place through shifts over time.- I can still hear 
the American economist Anderson pleading with educators at 
the International Conference last month in Paris to count 
the opportunity cost of appointing guidance spcialists in schools 
and advocating a more economical alternative to that of crea- 
ting in some poor African countries a new cadre of educational 
planners. For the economist, learning and working, teaching 
and time, have complementary elements and relations. Further, 
in developing tools for measuring the internal and external pro- 
ductivity of education, the economist has had to treat the whole 
of education— school and out-of-school— os a continuum. 

The economist’s universe of discourse carries him even fur- 
ther. He knows that in the pre-industrial system, there is neces- 
sarily a decreasing investment in education relative to growth 
in GNP. The demand in industry and agriculture for educated 
personnel is less than the graduation of the schools. In techno- 
logy, university enrolments are lower than demand . 51 There is 
declining interest in part-time studies and further education. 
There is little demand for in-service training or the technical 
updating, of workers, farmers and those employed in the ser- 
vices. But he also knows from his analysis that the key factor 
of economic growth under the coming post-industrial society 
will not be capital and labour but mass culture and education, 
consumption and services, health care, trade and human con- 
tacts, recreation, leisure and co-operation. This means that in 
the society of the future, all our current dreary conlroversies 
as to whether investment in man is a concept virtually empty 
of theoretical content, 3 ’ whether it is capital saving or capital 
consuming, whether or not it is really consumption expenditure 

55 G. S. Becker, Human Capital, Columbia University Press, New York, 

^International Role of the UnwersUrj, World University Service, Leysm, 
1968. 

51 Asian Drama, Vol. III. Chapter .29. 
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will be a matter of interest only to the archivist. Investment 
in Man will be at heart of economic growth. The development 
of Man will become an independent factor, not a residual 2 * 
factor of economic progress. There will be no over-investment 
in human resources. 56 All growth .will depend essentially on 
the human factor-inventiveness, teaching, information, social 
participation, human welfare and cultural creation. So a univer- 
sal and modern educational system will acquire an independent 
role of its own with no subordination to the Gods of produc- 
tion, which will naturally involve a complete change in peda- 
gogy. Necessity will no longer be the Mother of invention. In- 
vention will be the Mother of necessity. Man’s existence will 
depend on his own decision. He will be master of his fate and 
lord of his universe. 

But that is in the future. In the meanwhile, educational plan- 
ning must break through its traditional quantified school frame 
and cover all of education. The new definition of educational 
planning which emerged from the International Conference on 
Educational Planning meeting in Unesco House last August, re- 
presents an important step forward for educational planners 
and administrators. The 96 governments represented there' 
declared : 

Educational planning can only be an effective instrument of 
comprehensive development if it contributes', through the 
choices which it makes possible, to a renewal of the educa- 
tion process. The latter should be conceived as a permanent 
— life-long — process, and the confusion arising out of tradi- 
tional identifications between education and school education 
between school and presence of the teacher, between teacher 
and salaried official should be resolved. Thus, for instance, 
participation in non-school education tends to increase, both 
in developing countries where certain types of community ac- 
tion can profitably replace formal education and in developed' 
countries where the potentialities of individualized education 
—particularly programme learning— are being offered to in- 

tl J. \V. Ken dick's, Productivity Trends in the United States, Princeton 
University Press, New York, 1901, 

w F. llarbison and C. Myers, Education, Manpower and Economic 
Growth , McGraw-Hill, New York, 1904. 
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creasing numbers. Further, education shall be comprehensive 
. reflecting the many aspects of development which it is called 
upon to serve." 

Unesco’s General Conference last month established this decla- 
ration as the directives for the future. 58 One’s imagination bog- 
gles at the effect of this concept and directive on the entire 
educational structure. Primary schools will become schools for 
the local community, second-level schools, general, technical 
and agricultural, will function for twenty-four hours each day 
staying open for in-service education of workers, farmers and 
those in the services. The universities will offer a year-round 
programme so that all can go to college, full time, part time or 
by correspondence. 


ADULT LITERACY , t 

' Thus, the concept of life-long educat.on breaks through the 
established compartmentalization of the educational system. 
There can no longer be the familiar antinomy sc, ““ 

and arts, the humanities and technology, general and vocahon- 
al learning utilitarian and non-utilitarian education, primary 
versus secondary, school versus adult literacy. Each county and 
each society will have to apply the concept to the to ahty o 
its educational legacy and learning needs. For India, we have a 
ten point canvass of our educational legacy set forth in th 
Asian Drama 88 and an even more moving and arreshng picture 
in the report of the Education Comm.ssion ts tragic mm 

der that fndia in 1961 d “ ^e-stage li.’eracy 

even more so in ,1966, » teaching knowledge and 

programme-of literacy instru conlinuing education. How 
4111, » rfv. 1, life-long illi- 

„I Conference or. Educational Planning, 
» Final Report : International Conference 

Unesco. Paris, 1068 programme for Education, 15 C/PHG/9 

ResohUion on the Future ^ 

Annex., Unesco, 1968. 

s Asian Drama,' Vol. Ill- , R _ ort of the Education Com- 

" Education and 
miss*‘on: Government of India, 

A*6 
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education, of never-ending learning when 67.4 per cent of the 
country’s work force, 82-87 per cent of jute and mining workers, 
81 per cent of plantation personnel, have only uneducation? 81 
It is here that the three point programme put forward by the 
Education Commission to arrest the growth of illiteracy in 10 
to 15 years calls for full and immediate action : a five-year 
primary school for all, part-time education to the 11-14 year 
olds who have not gone beyond primary school and ' vocational 
education to young adults of 15-30 years. 1 - 

As a beacon light to this programme, there is being planned 
both a selective approach concentrating on large industrial .and 
commercial concerns, public sector undertakings, intensive agri- 
cultural and other development projects and social welfare pro- 
grammes with a built-in literacy element as well as a mass ap- 
proach still using the concept of literacy derived from the idea 
of life-long learning.” The sorry record of earlier literacy pro- 
grammes, based on romantic and abstract concepts of rights and 
justice and unrelated to man’s real concerns, is known only 
too well : continuing strife and factions in the community, radio 
sets lying unused, the locked dust-laden village library and the 
almost complete lack of mobility of the people” 

Our population problem is a further functional urgency which 
risksjmring all our best efforts and hard-won achievements. 

n Report on Literacy Among Industrial Workers, Committe on Plan 
Projects, Government of India, New Delhi, 1964. • 

32 See National Policy on Education, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 
1968, 

The mass approach involves education in agriculture, health and civics 
to the illiterates using traditional media such as dance, drama, song and 
puppet theatre and mass media such as radio, films and, when we have 
it, television. Through these media, change can he induced in three ways. 
Tlie illiterate masse can lie informed about the desired changes, the 
means of achieving them and their relation to each person’s needs and 
aspirations. Second, in the ensuing dialogue between and among the 
people alternative means can he freely discussed, popular participation 
assured ami literacy gradually built in. And so there is the continuing 
educational tool, to teach people to read and write, to instruct children 
and adults jn farming, industrial and service sectors, and to train all 
those who desire and need special formation. 

” Viftoge Meeting Places : A Pilot Enquiry, National Fundamental Edu- 
cation Centre, Faridabad. 1939, Only 55 per cent of our people movd 
out of their State. In the United States 22.4 per cent move. 
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Normally the effect of economic development is first to reduce 
mortality rates and after a certain time lag the fertility rates, 
so that a demographic equilibrium is reached. In India, it has 
been medical technology and not economic development that 
has sharply reduced mortality rates, leaving fertility rates un- 
touched. The government seeks to reduce birth rates through 
a planned and directed family planning programme. The ferti- 
lity rate depends on millions -of personal decisions and hoary 
cultural traditions. The family planning scheme will thus suc- 
ceed only in so far as it is part of the functional education of 
the adult. How can he or she be brought to understand that 
a small postponement (by two years) of the female age of mar- 
riage to 19 years will reduce the birth rate by 20 points in the 
next 25 years and 9 points in the first five years ? Here is an- 
other call for action by adult women educators.* 1 

It is when literacy is so sited in man — rural or urban — in his 
actual setting, when it speaks to him as a producer or consu- 
mer, involving him in the change of his conditions and his 
modes of life, when it is part of the global development of 
society, and so enables him to- participate in the community 
and control his life, that it becomes what Unesco has come to 
call functional literacy. Such functional literacy which enables 
this phase of adult education to fulfil its mission is simply the 
application of the theory and practice of life-long education to 
it. 

At the international level, which also is growing more illite- 
rate daily, 52 countries have requested Unesco’s co-operation 
in establishing such functional literacy programmes. To date 
there arc such projects in 13 countries being aided by Unesco, 
in co-opcration with FAO and ILO and financed by UNDP. Tn 
India, Unesco, is joining FAO and the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Education and Information in functional literacy activities aim- 
ed at improving agricultural productivity in an area covering 
32 million acres scattered over some 100 districts around this 
great land mass. The educational programme will be carried 
mainly through special rural broadcasts by AIR, radio forums 
and listening and discussion groups formed and led by the 
adult audiences. This is for Unesco the first large-scale pro- 

u rmfafi rnvuletim Bulletin. Oftcr of tin* Rfristrar General. No. III. 
NV.v Doth*. I OGO. 
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gramme using communication as a means of introducing inno- 
vations. The relation between innovation and functional educa- 
tion is a close and decisive one as recent studies in Mysore have 
shown .* 5 


Content of Education 

A general acceptance of the concept of life-long education will 
call for drastic reform and restructuration in the curricula and 
programmes of study and training at all levels and forms of 
education. As all areas of knowledge are moving, changing and 
transforming, the content of education cannot even attempt 
being encyclopaedic. It cannot aim at covering or providing a 
ready-made system of knowledge, as today’s system is tomor- 
row’s debris. Education and training programmes based on ac- 
quiring pieces of knowledge will be self-defeating. The Jack of 
all trades will not only be master of none, he will be a walk- 
ing menace. Research on the frontiers of human intellect shows 
that while man’s abilities can be expanded indefinitely, his abi- 
lity to retain factual knowledge is limited . 30 Does this leave no 
place for knowledge and information in a life-long learning 
process? No, knowledge must be taught, information must be 
purveyed, only along with the ability to retain and use that 
knowledge and information, and also along with the ability to 
acquire fresh information and use it purposively. So the edu- 
cational curricula should cover the structure of a subject, in- 
volving the transfer of the students’ skills to ever newer spheres 
and making universal the pupils’ creative abilities. 

The implications for higher education as the domaine no 
longer of an elective elite but the home of the masses, are even 
more drastic and far-reaching. Its programme content should 
revolve around the cultivation of abstract thinking attuned to 
various levels of reality, understanding of logical system and 
cultivation of systems approaches and analysis. As science is 
the leading force in our nascent civilization, the scientific mind 

Farmer characteristics associated with the adoption and diffusion of 
improved farm practices. \V. B. Itahudhar, Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Education. No. 17, 19G2. 

* Final Report: Symposium on Brain Research and Human Behaviour, 
Round Table 111, "Learning and Memory”, Unesco, 1968. 
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and scientific modes of thinking are more important than memo- 
rizing the findings of science. As- science will be the leading 
force in the future, education is the crucial variable of the 
present. Because the scientific and technological world of to- 
morrow will be ushered in by the pupils now in school, their 
education today is decisive. It is on their preparedness, their 
creative abilities and mental dynamism manifested not in three 
gruelling hours in the examination hall but throughout their 
lives, that the progress of society will depend. In fact, it is 
already clear that the society with the best scientific, educa- 
tional cultural system will in future occupy the position in the 
world once held by societies with the greatest natural wealth 
and more recently by those with the highest industrial poten- 
tial . 37 It is India’s educational system which is forming and 
guaranteeing its scientific potential. 

Methods of Education 

The concept of life-long learning meets the explosion of know- 
ledge and deluge of information by making education provide 
its pupils — the child, youth, adult, worker, teacher, family man 
—not a fixed sum of knowldge but a basis and technique for 
life-long creation — a creation and inventiveness he must have 
when his teacher is not there to tell him what to do. The 
school and the training institute will have to turn the object 
of education into the subject of and for his own education. 
Education must at all stages become self-education, so that with 
the tools acquired in school the adult will continue through life 
his education as teacher, worker, family and businessman 
through all the means at his disposal and which will be put at 
his disposal — the library, mass media, camps, seminars, training 
institutes. 

This means that the normal teacher-student relationship is 
now of the past— -the teacher through his cour magistral pouring 
forth vials of ersatz wisdom and the student being a passive 
immobile receptacle. Educational methodology, the training tech- 
niques and the learning process are drawing from the secret 

r R. Richta, Civilization at the Cross Jlocds, Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, 2 volumes, TVajme, 1067. 
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of the success of adult education with its true pedagogic and 
andragogic tradition. All education is a dialogue. All teaching 
is a contest. All learning is seeking and strife. All will be tea- 
chers and all will be students simultaneously and perennially. 
It is, at least in part, for the recovery of this truth of education 
and its concomitant view of life and society that we are witnes- 
sing the revolt of students in over 54 of Unesco’s Member 
States in just one year, 1968, and withdrawl of youth from 
society. The problem of a society without the participation of 
its major component— youth — is like trying to play Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. That non-participation and the re- 
sulting loneliness,- is for me the root cause for much of the 
desperation, violence, delinquency, with their current outlets 
in affluent societies of self-assertion, dreadful noises which pass 
for music, wild driving and drugs. The violence will subside in 
time, the withdrawal will become a thing of the past but change 
and unpredictable change will be the constant of our societies, 
conflict and strife in the intellectual and spiritual areas the 
order of the day, and so tqo dialogue and debate, the permanent 
technique of teaching. That at least is the basis on which Unesco’s 
renovated youth programme is being built and it is also an 
outgrowth of the concept of life-long education. 38 That concept 
has proved to be a risky one for all, including Unesco, as the 
Round Table of thirty university students and teachers meet- 
ing in Unesco House, showed when they concluded : 

33 Unesco’s General Conference last month confirmed this theory: 

Life-long education, as a concept and as an activity, provides a partial 
response to the problems of youth in so far as these are an indication 
of a rapidly changing society. A growing awareness of these problems 
must be the starting point of general progress on the part of society 
where the interests both of students and of young urban and rural workers 
are directly concerned. 

The univesities must modernize, expand and strengthen their role as 
centres of higher education and research by involving administrators, 
teachers and students in a common effort to make the values of universal 
humanism accessible. 

Reference: 15 C/78. Rev. Unesco 1968. 

The unexampled speed with which Minister Edgar Faure obtained par- 
liamentary approval for the orientation law reforming higher education in 
France is based on three principles; student participation in university 
management, university autonomy and, freedom for political thought and” 
action Within the universities and non-compartmentalized university pro- 
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Some of the participants agreed that Unesco is not a revo/ 
- lutionary body but a reformist 35 institution for the promotion 
of certain ideals adopted by its Member States, Others, how- 
ever, expressed doubts as to the ability of an organization 
• which they regard as bureaucratic and hierarchically struc- 
tured to devise and conduct effectively action programmes 
concerned with young people and in particular university 
students. | 

They further declared that : > 

Guidance should continue throughout the period of study to 
enable each student to find his way at a level in keeping with 
his capacities. This guidance takes into account social moti- 
vations and the individual talents of each student, but seems 
dangerous to some people, in so far as it can lead to an inte- 
gration of minds in a system of pre-existing conditioning 
held in many ways to be arbitrary for students. This danger 
is all the more serious in that guidance is given from the 
beginning of the course of study. 

The emphasizing of this fear (hat conditioning may destroy 
the possibility of criticizing the system itself, is at the root 
of the desire expressed by some of the Round Table to move 
■ away from the context in which the problems arise. In their 
view, the discussion turned upon access to higher education 
and guidance as viewed by contemporary society. The study 
of these two undeniably fundamental aspects of higher edu- 
cation is therefore not sufficient in a discussion of the role 
and nature of higher education in contemporary society. 
Several participants stressed that the younger generation has 
now become a considerable social force which has to be taken 
into account. It can influence society as an integrated group, 
of a distinct quality and having its own aims, aspirations 
and forms of cultural and political action. 


grammes of study and research. Given our speeding world and the eco- 
nomy and deflationary drives of the country, the only question left is 
whether the Minister will have (he time (one year) and resources with 
which to implement this revolutionary and far-sighted reform plan. 

* The derisive label "reformist" is youth jargon for an old fuddy-duddy, 
hopeless reactionary. 
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of the success of adult education with its true pedagogic and 
andragogic tradition. All education is a dialogue. All teaching 
is a contest. All learning is seeking and strife. All will be tea- 
chers and all will be students simultaneously and perennially. 
It is, at least in part, for the recovery of this truth of education 
and its concomitant view of life and society that we are witnes- 
sing the revolt of students in over 54 of Unesco’s Member 
States in just one year, 1968, and withdrawl of youth from 
society. The problem of a society without the participation of 
its major component — youth — is like trying to play Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. That non-participation and the re- 
sulting loneliness, is for me the root cause for much of the 
desperation, violence, delinquency, with their current outlets 
in affluent societies of self-assertion, dreadful noises which pass 
for music, wild driving and drugs. The violence will subside in 
time, the withdrawal will become a thing of the past but change 
and unpredictable change will be the constant of our societies, 
conflict and strife in the intellectual and spiritual areas the 
order of the day, and so tqo dialogue and debate, the permanent 
technique of teaching. That at least is the basis on which Unesco’s 
renovated youth programme is being built and it is also an 
outgrowth of the concept of life-long education. 33 That concept 
has proved to be a risky one for all, including Unesco, as the 
Round Table of thirty university students and teachers meet- 
ing in Unesco House, showed when they concluded : 

M Unesco’s General Conference last month confirmed this theory: 

Life-long education, as a concept and as an activity, provides a partial 
response to the problems of youth in so far as these are an indication 
of a rapidly changing society. A growing awareness of these problems 
must be the starting point oF general progress on the part of society 
where the interests both of students and of young urban and rural workers 
are directly concerned. 

The uniyesitics must modernize, expand and strengthen their role as 
centres of higher education and research by involving administrators, 
teachers and students in a common effort to make the values of universal 
humanism accessible. 

Reference: 15 C/78. Rev. Unesco 1908. 

The unexampled speed with which Minister Edgar Faure obtained par- 
liamentary approval for the orientation law reforming higher education In 
France is based on three principles; student participation in university 
management, university autonomy and freedom for political thought and 
action w.thin the universities and non-compartmentalizcd university pro- 
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The Indian Demand 

As I conclude, I must confess that it is one thing — a rather 
facile thing — to sketch out the implications of a revolutionary 
idea — the idea of life-long education. It is quite another to turn 
.it into a practical programme. The development of such a pro- 
gramme requires long and sustained interdisciplinary research 
and collaboration of pedagogues, economists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, philosophers, administrators, scientists, engineers, 
architects, communisation and management specialists. Such a 
task faces the inertia of society and the legacy of seemingly 
-coherent cultures. In the end, it depends on man’s inventiveness 
-and decision to save and serve man. 

Is such a concept and the resulting long-drawn difficult pro- 
gramme of immediate and valid application to us in India today 
and more urgently and practically tomorrow? Here I want to 
-call your attention to the growing literature in every country 
about the state of society in 1980 and 2000. 41 With the single 
•exception of the Report of the Education Commission, I note 

• 41 Czechoslovakia 

Civilisation at the Cross Road. R. Ricbta. Prague 1967. 

E konomika, Zamtj , Politika. O. Sik. Prague 1962. 

Germany 

Der Weltlauf Zum Jahre 2000. F. Baade. Oldenburg. Hamburg 1960. 

Deutschland 1975. V. Cohmar. Bielefeld 1965. 

France 

La grande metamorphose du XXc siccle. J. Fourastie. Paris 1962. 

Vers tine civilization du LoLsir? J. Dumazedier. Paris 1962. 

Perspectives de I'hommc. R. Garandy. Paris 1959. 

Reflexions pour 1985. Paris 1964. 

Lc Defi Americain. J.-J. Schreiber. Paris 1967. 

United States 

The next 50 years in Space. D. M. Cole. Amhurst 1965. 

Prospects for America. The Rockefeller Panel Reports. New York 
1961. 

Resources in Americans future 1960-2000. Baltimore 1963. 

Comirtmion on the year 2000. D. Bell. Washincton 1950. 

Campus 1SSO. A Eurich. New York 1008. 

United Kingdom 

The World in MS!. K. Calder. London 19M 

Britain 19S-4. London 1963. , 

Man and his Future. London 1962. 

USSR 
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A section of the younger generation opposes a purely quan- 
titative conception of the problems of access to higher edu- 
cation, and seeks an examination of qualitative problems. It 
holds that quantitatively, one can only improve the existing 
system at the technical level, without questioning it or trans- 
forming it. It wants to ask basic questions such as — access 
to what form of higher education and with what view and 
“* guidance - f o'r ’'Whom and to what end ?*° 

30 T ' r 

“^Ahdlhetnethods of selection and grading in our educational 
system based on unpedagogic methods of teaching and learning 
are slowly dying (the disruption of exams by students is no pas- 
sing or isolated phenomenon) and must be replaced by a scien- 
tific system of evaluation and personal judgement. 

And when this system of management and learning techni- 
ques spreads over our entire educational and training system, 
the school will no longer be the present austere, bare, dreary, 
forbidding walled-in emptiness which stands unused for fifteen 
hours each day, keeping out the masses from access to learning. 
Have you compared the school and the university with the 
temple, the cafe, the restaurant or even the average home? 
The day is not far off when the school and the training insti- 
tute mil become a fully equipped, intellectually alive and spiritu- 
ally bustling home for all men and women who will all have 
to learn all the time. 

I at least visualize the school of the future as an attractive 
place equipped with teaching machines, electronic language 
laboratories, trainers and automatic testers, information storage 
machines, computers, closed circuit radio and television with 
instructional films and transparencies, tape recordings, video 
tapes, earphones and optophonic apparatus and xenographs. It 
will be a multiple internal information and communication 
system linked up with monster computer and central television 
centres outside, relieving the teacher of monotonous and rou- 
tine tasks and enabling him and the students to use individual 
and differentiated approaches, which will call "all the human 
senses and sensibilities into play". 

10 Fine? Report: Round Table on the Nature and Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in Contemporary Society, Unesco, Paris, 1068. 
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Is it not then time to begin? 

The Epicentre: Man 

The epicentre of this idea to which adult education gave 
birth is Man. And if Man’s purpose is to advance the limitless 
horizons of his mind and soul, to move forward from Man the 
animal to Man the divine, then there can be no interregnum, 
no hiatus in this upward, onward march. That march, slow, 
steep and tortuous, leads ever so slowly but oh so surely to 
the spiritual and intellectual immortality which is his destiny. 
The importance of his life then is not measured by his successes 
and failures but by his constancy to truth which is the search, 
to compassion which is the source and to charity which is the 
secret. That secret of his life is not the adding of time to life 
but life 'to time, not in the pursuit of happiness but in the 
happiness of pursuit. 

This pursuit was defined by Rene Maheu, the Director-Gene- 
ral of Unesco, as he stood on 22 September before the recon- 
stituted Abu Simbel Temple in Upper Egypt and addressed the 
King, Rameses II : 

We have come O King, to add our labours to yours in order 
that your quest for eternity may be preserved. In the depths 
of your sanctuaries thus laid bare we have discovered a truth 
that you never suspected, yet for which we are indebted to 
you since it was in serving you that we discovered it, and 
for which it is right, O King, that we should thank you before 
we leave this place. This is the truth that there is nothing 
lasting in the works of man except that which has meaning 
and value for all men. Only work done in the spirit of brother- 
hood can be called labour for eternity. 

It is this truth, demonstrated by our presence here, that we 
now commit to your august keeping, O Lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, so that those who come after us to dream at 
your feet may meditate upon It Tell these men, whom we 
shall not see, yet for whom in truth we have laboured, 
how Man, appearing for a moment in his universal aspect, 
came to this place when the waters threatened to submerge 
you, and how, cleaving the mountain asunder, he seized your 
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a singular absence in India of such perspective and imaginative 
reflections, which ought to be forthcoming from our univer- 
sities and research institutes. This growing volume of forecasts, 
of the future can be summed up in one memorable phrase: it is 
certain because it is impossible. 

On the question as to the applicability of the concept of life- 
long education to our land, the ringing declaration of the 
Education Commission is a sufficient starting point. 

Education does not end with schools but it is a life-long pro- 
cess. The adult has need of an understanding of the rapidly 
changing world and the growing complexities of society. Even 
those who have had the most sophisticated education must 
continue to learn. The alternative is obsolescence . 12 

The resolution National Policy on Education proposed by the- 
government and adopted by Lok Sabha based on the historic- 
report of the Education Commission translates into simple, 
clear, urgent and moving Indian terms the doctrine of life-long 
education . 41 

The Indian Adult Education Association, in its February 
Round Table has carried forward this -message and issued the 
call to action . 11 

While the orientation of education to make it a life-long and 
integrated process is of importance to Western societies with 
their affluence, their fast pace of life and their sense of spiri- 
tual vacuum, it is no less crucial to transitional societies like 
India. If our society remains indifferent to the call of life-long 
integrated education, more than one generation will be crip- 
pled and the process of nation building will receive a serious 
setback. 

Sotsialno-ckonamlchcskic problem tcckh nich eshogo progresva. Aca- 
demy of Science. Moscow 1961. 

Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow 1961. Conference reports organized by the Academy of 

Sciences and 'Reflections by MfllionschiW. Moscow 1963. 
c Iicport of the Education Commission, Ministry of Education. 

43 National Policy on Education. Ministry of Education. 

44 Indian Journal of Adult Education, New Delhi, No. 3, March 1968.. 
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Is it not then time to begin? 


The Epicentre: Man 

The epicentre of this idea to which adult education gave 
birth is Man. And if Man’s purpose is to advance the limitless 
horizons of his mind and soul, to move forward from Man the 
animal to Man the divine, then there can be no interregnum, 
no hiatus in this upward, onward march. That march, slow, 
steep and tortuous, leads ever so slowly but oh so surely to 
the spiritual and intellectual immortality which is his destiny. 
The importance of his life then is not measured by his successes 
and failures but by his constancy to truth which is the search, 
to compassion which is the source and to charity which is the 
secret. That secret of his life is not the adding of time to life 
but life 'to time, not in the pursuit of happiness but in the 
happiness of pursuit. 

This pursuit was defined by Rene Maheu, the Director-Gene- 
ral of Unesco, as he stood on 22 September before the recon- 
stituted Abu Simbel Temple in Upper Egypt and addressed the 
King, Rameses II : 

We have come O King, to add our labours to yours in order 
that your quest for eternity may be preserved. In the depths 
of your sanctuaries thus laid bare we have discovered a truth 
that you never suspected, yet for which we are indebted to 
you since it was in serving you that we discovered if, and 
for which it is right, O King, that we should thank you before 
we leave this place. This is the truth that there is nothing 
lasting in the works of man except that which has meaning 
and value for all men. Only work done in the spirit of brother- 
hood can be called labour for eternity. 

It is this truth, demonstrated by our presence here, that we 
now commit to your august keeping, O Lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, so that those who come after us to dream at 
your feet may meditate upon it. Tell these men, whom we 
shall not see, yet for whom in truth we have laboured, 
how Man, appearing for a moment in his universal aspect, 
came to this place when the waters threatened to submerge 
you, and how, cleaving the mountain asunder, he seized your 
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at the disposal of the mo dern man — potentially, they, are un- 
limited! But; the ‘‘masses” continue to lead poor^barren, un- 
satisfying-lives, frustrat ed in mind and body, wlthTaccess~nei- 
ther to economic security nor to cultural riches which are 
man’s most valuable and essential heritage. The greatest single 
problem of the 20th Century, in my opinion, is to retrieve them 
irom this cruel impasses and to enrich their lives with signi- 
ficance. Modern conscience at its best — I hope I am not idealiz- 
ing it unduly! — should not, and will not, be satisfied with re- 
garding the poor peasant and the labourer and every one else 
engaged in humble, everyday productive work as just good 
, enough to do his fob and entitled, at best, to protection from 
starvation or the rudiments of learning. He is a human being 
in his own right with a capacity to enter into the kingdom of 
the mind and the riches of the spirit — with eyes for pictures 
and 'ears for music and some appreciation and discernment for 
good literature and drama and art and- other manifestations 
of beauty in life. He will not be denied access to these treasures 
which certain privileged classes have hitherto regarded as their 
special preserve. It is a far cry, indeed, from the traditional 
view which identifies Adult Education with the . imparting of 
literacy. What a travesty of truth is that limited view! Mere 
literacy is often lost more quickly than it is acquired and it 
fails to make any impression on the life of the rather unwilling 
and bewildered adult grappling with the mysteries of the al- 
phabet in his moments of fatigued leisure. In fact, there is a 
rather curious and practically important relationship between 
literacy and the broader concept of Adult Education that we 
are now beginning to regard as correct. Experience has taugh t 
usj!hat,_unless we can hrin’o fhe^tota l impa ct o f an enrich ed* 
Adu!t~Educa tiQnIto be ar on The life of the illiterate adult an d 
widen his hbrizonT'of knowledge and appreci ationT7v'c. _ eannot ' 
spcceed Tven in QUT~~n5rrow obiectiveloL impartk ig_iit eracy . 
That is the only way in which we can enlist his active co- 
operation in our effort. Surveying the present position as a 
whole, it may well be clai med th at, in the field of _Adult Edu- 
cation , there is "a ~rnarkcd __shift of emphasis — from small-scale 
to large-scale e ffort, fro m narrow J i teracv— the desire that a 
dubious signature should take the place of an authentic thumb 
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we possess in organizing large scale enterprises— social, econo- 
mic or educational — which has forced this issue to the front. 
There are also more significant and positive reasons which 
may be described as political and human. We are on the verge 
of great political changes which will determine, perhaps for 
centuries to come, the shape of things to come in our country. 
Even the bitter, fratricidal conflicts that poison our national 
life will roll away, one hopes, sooner or later, like the threaten- 
ing clouds of a nightmare, and we shall emerge into the clear 
day of reason and freedom and common sense. But, if I may 
repeat a truism, political freedom cannot, by itself, guarantee 
the “good life”, for any community or people. We know only 
too well how many nations, which are politically free, are 
enslaved by other chains which bar the way to the good life, 
which is really the gracious fruit of high and unselfish endeav- 
our which, alas, is not easily forthcoming. People cannot, in 
fact, retain even their political liberty unless they are prepare d 
to pay the price for it in terms of that f, eterna 


roper civic an 


objective is higher and we wish to use political freedom as, a 


d •) 1 1 1-»-l < •) 1 1* ( | 
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worthy ends . This is what l would call the political justifica- 
tion for an immediate and large scale campaign of Adult 
Education. 


Human Justification for Chayge'^ 

The human justification follows directly from these considera- 
tions. The modern conscience is perhaps more acutely sensitive 
than ever it was in the past. I am speaking generally, of course, 
and not of those great individuals whose spirits were finely 
attuned to great human values and to the bitter tragedy that 
a large majority of our fellowmen are literally starving in a 
world of plenty, both 'in the material and the cultural sense. 
TS-?5A ua l- f a QL-thgre_a re ample material and cultural resources 
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•at the disposal of the modern man — potentially, they . are un- 
limited! But /the “masses’’ continue - to lead poor, barren, un- 
satisfying Jives, frustrated in mind and body, with access~nei- 
ther to economic security nor to cultural riches which are 
man's most valuable and essential heritage. The greatest single 
problem of the 20th Century, in my opinion, is to retrieve them 
from this cruel impasses and to enrich their lives with signi- 
ficance. Modern conscience at its best — I hope I am not idealiz- 
ing it unduly! — should not, and will not, be satisfied with re- 
garding the poor peasant and the labourer and every one else 
engaged' in humble, everyday productive work as just good 
.-enough to do his job and entitled, at best, to protection from 
starvation or the rudiments of learning. He is a human being 
in his own right with a capacity to enter into the kingdom of 
the mind and the riches of the spirit — with eyes for pictures 
and ears for music and some appreciation and discernment for 
good literature and drama and art and- other manifestations 
of beauty in life. He will not be denied access to these treasures 
which certain privileged classes have hitherto regarded as their 
special preserve. It is a far cry, indeed, from the traditional 
view which identifies Adult Education with the . imparting of 
literacy. What a travesty of truth is that limited view! Mere 
literacy is often lost more quickly than it is acquired and it 
fails to make any impression on the life of the rather unwilling 
and bewildered adult grappling with the mysteries of the al- 
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literacy and the broader concept of Adult Education that we 
are now beginning to regard as correct. Experience has taugh t 
usjthat^unless we can fhg total impact of an enrig bed' 

Adult EducatiomJo bear on Th e life of the illitera te adult and 
wirif>n his horizons ~of~ knowledge and appreci ation, .we_.eanno t 
succeed evenjn our"Tffirrow o hie ctii^c U m pa • 
TKat is Ihe only Tvay in which we can enlist his active co- 
operation in our effort. Surveying the present position as a 
whole, it may well bc_cl aimed t hat, in the fie ld_gf_Adult_Edu- 
entinn . there is' a 7narkc d_shift of emphasis— from small-scale 
tcTTarge-scale efforCTrom narrow literacy— the desire that a 
■dubious signature should take the place of an authentic thumb 
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impression — to a generously conceived education which is to- 
include training for intelligent citizenship as well as cultural 
appreciation. 


Debit and Credit Side 

I have taken a little time in this assessment of tendencies be- 
cause it gives us the background as well as the perspective of 
our problem. Let me Temind you, however, that what I am 
talking about is not what is being actually done but what our 
best informed and mentally alert workers think should be done. 
It is only in a few centres of progressive educational effort that 
anything like this has been attempted — the Jamia at Delhi 
which has the vision of Zakir Husain and the organizing 
ability and energy of a Shafiqur Rehman; the Shanti Niketan 
at Bolpur which has broken out of its quiet, academic abode 
and tried to develop extramural activities and contacts, the 
Indian Adult Education Association which has tried to keep 
aloft the banner of right ideas — often with Chetsingh as the 
only official standard bearer! There have been a few sporadic- 
attempts from time to time in various Provinces and States 
and there is the Report of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation which attempts, for the first time, to present a com- 
prehensive, full-length survey of the position and gives an out- 
line, programme. This is practically all that we have on the- 
credit side. 

On the debit side we have, firstly, the stark fact that, quanti- 
tatively speaking, hardly, anything, has been done. If someone 
were to prepare a literacy map of the world and colour th e- 
illiterate areas of the earth black, India will, to our shame,. 
look like^ a_ darlT continent !This~ is a state of affairs" winch 
makes me feel both ashamed and indignant — ashamed that a 
country, which prides itself on one of the oldest.cultural tradb 
tions in the world, should have come up ito this pass; indignant, 
because we have been content to put up this blot on our repu- 
tation for so long 1 Secondly, whatever work is being done 
lacks planning and co-ordination and is neither related to any 
coherent policy nor inspired by a generous vision of what Adult 
Education means and what it can achieve. Do you believe it is 
possible to secure the interest and enthusiasm or even the at- 
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tendence of adults at what are dark and dismal rooms or dis- 
used sheds or dingy school buildings, without proper seating 
or lighting arrangements, without books and charts and other 
equipment, without any facilities for developing social and cor- 
porate activities ? I am well aware of the value placed on sim- 
plicity and the nostalgia for “schools under trees” and I admit 
both have their proper place. But I am not prepared to regard 
this depressing milieu as good enough for the education of 
the masses and, if austerity in this sense is such a good thing, 
why don’t the preachers practice it for a change ! I am not 
asking, mind you, for luxrious premises but I do stipulate that 
these centres should be neat and artistic where adults will 
come spontaneously — to read or talk or discuss or meet com- 
mon friends or practice their hobbies, because it is the best 
in the locality for the purpose. - - 

Financial Bogey 


Does that sound too ambitious ? Will it be argued that our 
■poor' country cannot afford to provide educational aci 1 ics 
of such magnitude? May I suggest, in answer, that there is 
only one kind of poverty that is incurable, the poverty of the 
spirit. All others can be tackled if we are seriously inclined 
to do so. It is a trite remark but it will bear repetition that 
this 'poor' country was actually able to spend millions on a 
war that was none of her making. Is there any reason in the 
nature of things, why an equal measure of effort s ™ 
possible in the cause of education, which is u im. 
cause of peace and humanity? I believe it is wrong 
upon great problems of national reconstruction rom 
point of the narrow minded financier, “We have a budget of 
so many millions and, on this 'lavish sea c, Imnracti- 

alone would cost so much — so it is ruled ou as 

able proposition." To my mind, the proper approach is not 

whether we can afford a good educational sjs e " 1 them, 

health policy but whether- we can afford to do ' 

If is is agreed that no country can afford <o _ remain predomi 
nantlv unhealthy and ignorant and culturally P° 
then it is the business of the Government, the 
meat and the Planners of National Economy to find m . 
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and if this involves large scale industralization or moderniza- 
tion of Agriculture or tapping new sources, or attempting bet- 
ter distribution of wealth, let us by all means go ahead with 
such schemes and not hold urgent national enterprises on the 
ground that money is not available. 1 think there is a great 
deal of truth in an old Indian proverb : “Money is the dirt of 
the hand” — let us not make it the arbiter of our cultural des- 
tiny ! > 


Task oj the Association 

I do not wish, however, to take your time in painting a gloomy 
picture of the contemporary scene. Nor should we fall into 
the temptation of concentrating too much on the discussion and 
analysis of the programme to be followed. A good deal of 
thought has been given to it already and the Post-War Plan 
of the Advisory Board gives us a fairly comprehensive idea of 
what is to be done. In any case, no fool-proof programme can 
be perfected on paper; it is ultimately in the crucible of action 
that programmes are not only tested but completed. Action 
generates its own dynamism which not only distinguishes bet- 
ween the good and the bad, the practicable and the impracti- 
cable but also provides new points of view and new goals. 
Perhaps in a locality we may start in a modest way providing 
only facilities for social contact or a discussion group or a 
literacy centre or a sports club. But, if our psychological ap- 
proach is right and fruitful workers are sincere and sensible, 
we will find many new avenues opening out before us. I have 
seen this happen over and over again in my experience and I 
have no doubt your experience will confirm the truth of this 
position. 0 


What is to truimph — Humanity or Beastliness ? 

May I, in conclusion, address a few words to you about a prob- 
lem which is not normally reckoned as forming part of Adult 
Education work but which is so important, so desparately ur- 
gent that it overshadows all other problems in India? If it is 
not tackled in a courageous and imaginative manner, no other 
problem has the remotest chance of being satisfactorily dealt 
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with — I refer, of course to the problem of communal under- 
standing and good will. What has happened recently in the way 
of communal frenzy in the different parts of the country is a 
source of shame, almost of despair, to all who work in the 
field of education and who have watched helplessly, the decen- 
cies and civilized ways of life crumbling to pieces before their 
eyes. As Dr. Zakir Husain put it aptly in his recent address 
at Delhi, it is not today a question of which party wins or loses 
but whether beastliness is to be allowed to triumph over hu- 
manity. One of our primary and urgent concerns in all pro- 
grammes of Adult Education should be to rebuild into all our 
fellow countrymen a genuine appreciation for decency, tole- 
rance, freedom and respect for human life. I cannot discuss 
here all the manifold ways in which this may be attempted; 
we must all cherish a common objective but think out diffe- 
rent means for attaining it in the light of our special circums- 
tances. But there is one idea— the germ of an idea — that has 
always been nibbling at the back of my mind and I should 
like to place it before you for what it is worth. I would like to 
see built in every village and city and town, in every school 
and college and university, Peace Brigades, consisting of mem- 
bers of all local communities who would pledge themselves to 
Tesist with all their power, — if necessay, to lay down their lives 
in 'the attempt — mass frenzy and communal madness whenever 
and wherever it raises its head. What Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said courageously in Bihar needs to be repeated on behalf of 
hundreds of thousands of individuals and groups: “If you want 
To kill a Muslim, you will have to kill me first and then do so 
over my dead body”. If these Peace Brigades — all members 
dressed alike and pledged to unity — seriously proclaimed to 
an infuriated mob, “Jf you want to kill any Hindu or Muslim 
or Sikh you will have to kill us first and then do so over our 
dead bodies” — if they said so and really meant it, I cannot 
believe that even a mad mob will dare attack them indiscrimi- 
nately. But if they did so once or twice, I can think of no 
more enviable or glorious or useful sacrifice — the blood of 
such martyrs may well become the seed of a new Church of 
human unity and decency. These values are, at least, not less 
important in life than political wranglings and tactical success. 
For what will it avail us if wc gain Akhand Hindusthan or 
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Pakistan or the whole world for that matter, if we lose our soul 
in that process? May we not perchance discover, when it is 
too late, that we have paid too high a price for our "success” 
and that, in the very moment of our triumph, it tastes like 
dead ashes in our mouth. If an appeal from this (or any) plat- 
form can be of use, I would appeal earnestly to all young men 
and women who inhabit this great land which is today plunged 
in shame and mourning at the misdeeds of its own children — 
to realize whither we are going and to cry halt to this mad- 
ness. It is not merely a question of a few hundred or a few 
thousand innocent people being murdered; it is a permanent 
poisoning of human relations, it is a murder of decency and 
kindliness and neighbourly virtues; it is a denial of culture 
and civilization. We who teach and educate and fight for a 
better life cannot tolprate this state of affairs and it is our duty 
and our privilege to throw ourselves on the side of decency 
in this unholy conflict. No one dare to stand aloof from this 
struggle, for in the words of the Holy Quran, "Beware of the 
catastrophe which, when it befalls, will not be confined to 
those who have specially transgressed, but will sweep all into 
its train ” 



A DISCIPLINING 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING 


ROMESH THAPAR 
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Today we are concerned not so much with the brain of man 
but with his mind — what helps the brain look at itself. The 
brain is a living computer, developed or othenvise, something 
which has evolved over endless centuries and about which we, 
as yet, know little. The mind of man should, in fact be treated 
separately from the brain if we are to pursue our investigations 
constructively. It is our creation, the creation of our social 
systems, of historical accidents, of conscious and unconscious 
confrontations, tensions and the like. Any study of the human 
mind in history offers evidence of this process. 

In the context of the challenges facing us, we have to as- 
sess, on the one hand, the complex crisis of peace in our shrink- 
ing world and, on the other, the crisis of the human mind, react- 
ing to the situation which surrounds it. The two crises arc 
closely related. They have to be tackled simultaneously. Effort at 
one level is defeated by inaction at another. Our apparent inability 
to grasp the total situation makes us victim of the very forces 
we create and over which wc have less and less control. Much 
has been written about this tragic phenomenon, but the striving 
to locate the septic focus in our system is halting, uncertain 
and inhibited. It is here that wc can make our most significant 
contribution. 
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If we speak of the mind, we have to understand how helpless 
this mind has been made by its most triumphant achievements 
in science and technology. The leap in knowledge during the 
last fifty years, the pushing back of the frontiers of the un- 
known, has given man a variety of incredible skills. However, 
the very fact of the leap has denied the opportunity to the 
mind of man to adjust to the change; to discipline and condition 
it for the general good. The dramatic advance of science and 
technology, so rapid as to deny the mind to grasp its implica- 
tions, and hence devise correctives, is not studied in terms of 
its impact on human relations and living. We continue to ex- 
pend our intellectual energy debating ‘the naked ape’ 'the ghost 
in the machine’ and other such esoteric questions. 

If it is peace in our world that we speak of, we tend to run 
away with the notion that invocations about co-existence, mutual 
understanding and cultural exchanges are enough to build the 
defences of peace in the minds of men. We forget even as 
we mouth these phrases, that we are in practice linked to acti- 
vities which are sharpening political, economical, social and 
cultural polarisations in our world. It is these polarisations 
which are increasingly a threat to peace in a shrinking world. 
Indeed the revolution of science and technology, with its built- 
in leap effect, intensifies such polarisation between the developed, - 
the developing and under-developed regions of our world. We 
can not accept these trends as inevitable, for they are self- 
destructive. We have to evolve correctives on a world scale, 
even as we do within a family, a community or a nation. 

The despair which engulfs the mind is all-embracing. It cuts 
across 'the frontiers of affluence and poverty. It cuts across 
power elites drawn from various classes — or at least the think- 
ing sections of these elites. The ‘flower children’, sprouted by 
the jungle of affluence, the volatile anger of the impatient in 
the sprawling regions of poverty, the desperate moves of the 
cultural revolutionaries, the revival of anarchist thought, the 
nihilism of the sensitive and the apathy and cynicism of the 
millions of educated youth, are in fact, a part of the single 
trend which reflects reactions against the social frame within 
which we have to operate. It is imperative that at this juncture 
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in our affairs, when new science and new technology have 
created the clear possibility of a massive forward thrust, we 
begin an incisive assessment of the relevance for the future 
of the social frame in which we live. Is it viable in the context 
of the needs of what has become the family of man ? Does it 
belong to a past epoch ? Are we guilty of living by values which 
are no longer valid? Crises of this kind have engulfed past 
civilizations. Is our civilization on the edge of some such catas- 
trophe? These questions concern both the mind of man and 
the quest for peace on our planet. 



The scientific and technological revolution, pushed in various 
directions by considerations far removed from the essential in- 
terest of man except of course in such accidental conjuctions 
as happen to serve him, has created an unending maze from 
which it is difficult to escape. Unless we are able to direct this 
process on the basis of profound understanding, we shall find 
our condition becoming inevitably more complex. The first ef- 
forts to evolve models for living and behaviour in the future, 
and to use these models to discipline our present actions, cons- 
titute a recognition of the need to assert our hegemony over 
the knowledge to which we have given birth. But the efforts re- 
main few and far between, and suffer from the desire to preserve 
those norms to which we are accustomed. Qualitative changes 
demand the forging of new weapons, both intellectual and ins- 
titutional. Whether it is a matter concerning food, political 
behaviour patterns, consitutional structures or social assertions — 
matters inextricably tied up with the all-embracing question of 
peace — we must now realise that the old terms of reference no 
longer have validity. 

The concrete Jungle that is the modem metropolis is en- 
throned as the city of tomorrow. Only stray voices are heard 
to challenge this travesty of what a city should be— an efficient 
human mechanism intended to manage both the problems 
spawned by science and technology and to enrich man’s spirit. 
The sum of loneliness and frustration has only been increased 
by modern urban development. The growth of the concrete 
jungles is paralleled by the growth of psychiatry. Man's environ- 
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ment is desecrated by man. He is unaware of what he is doing, 
and has done, with himself. 

The traffic jams of our major cities have beome a feature • 
of urban growth. The automobile, intended to speed move- 
ment, has now become a hindrance to that movement. We 
merrily continue to produce the material which consolidates 
the traffic jam- The standard has been established and then 
elevated to the principle of what is called ‘the good life’. There 
is built-in anarchy in the process, but who has the courage to 
cry halt to this aberration which it constitutes? 

The standards of living prevalent in the affluent pockets of 
of the world are also deified. The urge for more and more of 
what we do not really need is axiomatic to present growth. The 
enormous waste involved concerns not just materials of all kinds 
but also involves massive, meaningless effort by men and wo- 
men, an effort that sparks explosive psych ologyical tensions 
and dries the springs of creativity. There is time for little else 
except competition at the level of ostentation. 

Societies which claim to live by other value are no better. In 
socialist societies, there is a 'me tooism’, a complex which star- 
tles the sensitive observer. Here despite social controls, the 
cities rise like jungles, the traffic jams are consciously sought, 
and so are the wasteful standards. No genuine alternative is 
posed. The choice before man remains what it has always been — 
conform or perish. His plight is tragic for, unless the alternative 
is blue-printed, he can not be otherwise motivated. 

The infection of these obsessions spreads throughout the deve- 
loping world. A city such as Bombay, conceals within itself all 
the features to which I have referred. It becomes the symbol 
of the future to more than five hundred million people. Our 
planners know that to proceed along this path is madness. Yet 
we proceed along this path. When China rejects this path we 
are amused. True, the cultural revolutionaries are doomed. They 
are trying by official fiat to skip a whole human experience 
in a world already shrunk, a world soon to be ringed by com- 
munication satellites which, willv-nilly, will internationalise all 
the values and standards prevalent in the most advanced so- 
cieties today those same self-defeating values and norms. China 
cannot isolate herself. Two hundred years ago her cultural 
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revolution may have been a success. But not today. Science and 
technology can no longer be defeated by slogans. Other answers 
liave to be found. But the question -raised by China cannot be 
•dismissed. * 

I have dwelt at length on what I consider to be the heart 
of the crisis because I believe. that here lies the main threat 
to peace. We seem to be unaware that the very processes of 
growth we witness today will divide our world into distinct 
areas — the highly advanced, the advanced and the camp fol- 
lowers. The millions of Asia and Africa will soon learn that 
within the framework of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution they cannot possibly make up the leeway of centuries — 
that is unless we evolved a dramatically different alternative, 
spell it out and campaign for it. I shudder to think of the im- 
pact of this realisation upon the mind of Asia and Africa. The 
most sophisticated brain research will be numbed by such a 
challenge. Either there will be deadening apathy, with all its 
accompanying aberrations, or there will be explosive anger — 
a mix of starvation, frustration and obscurantism — spilling over 
frontiers and sparking responses leading to mass annhilation. 

If you should feel there is exaggeration in what I say, then 
it is for you to explain that the processes of growth we witness 
now have another different impact. There are vicious circles 
within vicious circles. If disease is conquered, there are more 
mouths to feed. Bursting populations, fed on rising expectations 
popularised by the mass media, demand standards for which 
resources are not available. Resources for significant develop- 
ment can only come from the surplus of the affluent. But the 
affluent are embarked on a course of development which rules 
out any surrender of resources to the less fortunate of this 
planet. AH effort in the direction is without a disciplining philo- 
sophy of living, both for the giver and the receiver. 

We can no longer look upon our world as we have done in 
the past. It has to be seen or viewed as a family of peoples. 

A family lives by different norms than does a nation among 
nations. Naturally, when dealing with nations, the complexities 
arc greater, more ramified, not easily resolved or untangled. 
But the business of returning to fundamental has to begin if we 
are to salvage the mind of man and promote peace among men. 
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I have said that we must engender a disciplining philosophy of 
living both for the giver and the receiver. It has to be a simul- 
taneous quest, for failure at either end only destroys the moti- 
vation both must have. If concrete jungles, traffic jams and 
wasteful standards are launched upon or sought, in the deve- 
loping regions there will be little chance to persuade the more 
fortunate regions to part with their concrete jungles, traffic jams 
and inflated standards, to create the surpluses so necessary to 
correct the imbalances of the world. Similarly, if the affluent 
do not radically alter their value system, the so-called status 
symbols they have created will become the cherished objective 
of those aspiring to affluence. A disciplaning philosophy of 
living is the central question facing us, for it embraces the 
whole canvas of man’s thought and activity. 

We are so enmeshed by the net of established values that 
there is a tendency to dismiss this kind of thought as being fuzzy, 
impractical or even demented. I am only too well aware of the 
many ramifications of the established norms, of the powerful 
entrenched interests who will view such a disciplining philo- 
sophy as a threat to their very survival and growth. Indeed, 
vast resources have been expended to create anarchic affluence 
in the midst of a vast desert of poverty, boh physical and 
intellectual. I am also aware of the danger of attempting to 
dragoon millions to by-pass the pleasures of affluence. But, as 
conscious arbiters of our fate, I do feel that the science and 
technology available to us offer several alternative kinds of 
growth. We must assess these against the background of our 
condition today and then decide how to fescue ourselves from 
the tragic fate we seem to have inherited. 

In other words, our task is to understand the crises of the 
mind, to begin to work on alternative thoughts and actions to 
ease such crises by the ' creation of healthy involvements in 
the planning of the future, and to evolve new priorities and 
standards for a fresh attack on our problems of living. This is 
a huge task embracing education, economic and political orga- 
nisation the creative use of science' and technology ' for the 
humanisation of present day development and the evolution of 
techniques towards international cooperation on a more rational. 
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thoughtful basis. We must forge the change which changes man. 
This change must take tangible shape within his life time, other- 
wise he will lose interest. Only then will hope return and trans- 
form the mental landscape of today. There can be no peace 
without this creative input. How, then, do we go about this 
task? 


V 

Clearly, there are no simple solutions to this major aberration 
of our times. Those who seek simple solutions will fail. We 
have to plan for a sustained assault over many years and at 
many levels on a distorted value system which is strongly 
entrenched. Brain research as such cannot assist us. Indeed, to 
give new meaning to this term, we have to think of a brain- 
cleaning — and I don’t mean washing— operation which is skill- 
ful, sensitive and persuasive. We have to enter the maze of our 
making, demarcate the avenues from which there is no return, 
and push ourselves gently in a direction where the maze is less 
frustrating and where movement holds the possibility of an 
exciting adventure. 

Education is obviously the critical area of correction. It is 
here that the mind of a man is being made to conform to all 
manner of archaic notions. The starting point is an understand- 
ing of the history of man. The idea that present-day patterns 
of culture are composite, nurtured in the past at widely dis- 
persed points of human striving, has yet to become an integral 
part of a universal conscience. In other words, the generation 
now being moulded, has to develop a commitment and perspec- 
tive qualitatively different from that of the generation before. 
For the first time in human history, we have the knowledge and 
the means to achieve this transformation. The new text books 
of a universal culture, in which there is unity in diversity, have 
to supplant the old. We must shift the emphasis from the 
techniques to the content of education. 

Parallel to this effort, and learning from the research of our 
past, we have to place power and initiative in the hands of 
our most talented thinkers and technicians to evolve systems of 
cooperative living from the smallest collective to the largest 
known collective that is our planet. Prototypes must be cvolv- 
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ed on the basis of the most advanced science and technology, 
and these must somehow enter the market place to compete 
with what at the moment dominates the choice of man. The 
prototypes (ranging from gigantic models of urban renewal, to 
mass transport, to objects like the chair and the table), must 
defeat in the free play of the market, the decadent, unhealthy 
status symbols of today which constitute the understructure 
of our developing world culture. The challenge posed places a 
heavy responsibility on the most creative men of our age. 

Unless the efforts to transform education and to evolve proto- 
types far mass manufacture are made in close conjunction, it 
will not be possible to dethrone the value system which has in 
fact made economic and social growth ineffectual as the answer 
to the problems of our planet. It will not be possible to end 
the waste upon which they are built. It will not be possible to 
reduce the tensions which these standards generate through the 
discriminations inherent in them. We will be reduced' to crazy 
idealists, unrealistic primitivists and the protagonists of lost 
causes by the entrenched interests who live for today only. 
Brain-cleaning, as I said earlier, could assume a wholesome 
flavour if we work in coordination to popularise a disciplining 
philosophy backed with the materials to support it. This is the 
neglected task which has to be taken up if we are to survive 
in peace. 

There is nothing startling in what I have said. Almost every 
concept to which I have referred to has its enunciators and 
followers. What I have done is to bring this search of sensitive 
minds into some kind of focus and to urge practical initiatives. 
I can only urge speedy action. Every day lost only makes the 
taslc ol renewal more complex. 

I would not have pushed the discussion into these fields if 
I had doubts about the practicability of changing human behavi- 
our within a short period of time. In my country, over the last 
two years of stress and strain we have witnessed two remarkable 
revolutions. In a strict hierarchical society, using the techniques 
of- mass communication, we have made the subject of birth 
control a normal family conversation in town and village. The 
merits of the loop and the pill are beginning to be discussed 
much in the same way as’ the merits of various cough mixtures! 
Similarly, over the same two years, our farmers have taken to 
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scientific agriculture. The food grain crop for 1967 has jumped 
by well over 10 million tons over the peak production figure 
before the drought began in 1965. Traditional agriculture is 
undergoing dramatic changes from day to day. When I try to 
locate the common key to both these successes, I find that it 
is courage — guts — the decision to attack the problem. It needed 
courage to take the initiative on birth control popularisation 
without inhibitions in a conservative society. It needed courage 
to concentrate scientific inputs for agriculture into the best 
land despite the political implications in a democratic society — 
only 32 million acres out of 200 million have been chosen. If 
courage is the answer, let us use it more widely. For, after that,, 
the problem is management — and that is not beyond us. 



GANDHIJI AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


D. P. NAYAR* 


Adult Education — an Agency of Non-violent Revolution 

Gandhiji conceived of education “as the spear-head of a 
silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching 
consequences”. He was the most thorough-going revolutionary I 
have ever known. There was hardly any aspect of life which 
was left out of his scheme of revolution and radical transforma- 
tion. That was natural because of his integrated view of life. 
So was his view of education, comprehending all sections of 
the population and extending through the life. Adult education, 
especially of the poor, illiterate villager, was a very important 
part of his system of education because of his primary concern 
with the masses on account of their poverty, their large numbers, 
their determining influence on the immediate social climate and 
the education of their children, the rapport he was able to 
establish with them which led him to rely on generating their 
strength as his chief instrument of revolution and finally, his 
•conviction that a revolution to be in the interests of the masses 
must be wrought by the masses themselves. 

Goals of Gandhian Revolution 

"What were the goals of the Gandhian revolution which adult 
education, like other areas of education, had to serve? Gandhiji 

* The views expressed in this paper are the personal views of the 
■author and not necessarily those of the Planning Commission. 
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^imed at awakening the best in the individual and giving it an 
■environment most conducive to his healthy growth. His primary 
concern was with the individual. For Gandhiji believed in the 
adage: ‘As with the individual so with the universe’. A rightly 
■trained individual “sacrifices himself for the family, the latter 
for the village, the village for the district, the district for the 
province, the province for the nation, the nation for all". 1 The 
educational system that he devised aimed at developing “an 
all*round vigorous personality; physically and mentally alert, 
keenly aware of his environment and fired with the desire to 
improve it and endowed with the scientific spirit, power of 
decision, strong will and the power to take the initiative’’. 2 * * 

The individuals were to work for and be placed in a social 
order where “the poorest and the most helpless man’’ would 
have “control over his own life and destiny”. 8 This could be 
provided, he felt, by a decentralised democratic State, based 
on truth and non-violence. The units of such a society would be 
"villages which were self-sufficient in regard to their primary 
needs. This was essential to free people from the complex 
modern economy, operated by remote controls, and to give 
them the minimum economic independence necessary for effec- 
tively asserting their basic political rights as citizens of a free 
democracy. Beyond this there could be the largest possible 
inter-dependence between the various units in the country and 
"between the country and other countries in the world. For then 
inter-dependence could be and would be decided upon on the 
basis of mutual benefit and not on the basis of the exploitation 
of the weaker units by the stronger as at present. 

The self-sufficiency was to be attained through the practice 
of agriculture and village handicrafts which were immediately 
■available to the villager with his present technical know-how 
and organisational and capital resources. This technical know- 
how was to be constantly improved but without destroying the 
•essentially decentralised character of these industries. Even a 
little improvement in agriculture and the cottage crafts would 
make a significant contribution to the country^ capacity to 

1 Nayar D. P., Building for Peace, Navajtvan Trust, P. O- Nava ji van, 

Ahmed abaci 14, 1952, pp. 24-25. 

8 Ibid., p. 11. 

* Gandhi/i in a letter to a Bengali friend. 
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tackle her basic problems of food, clothing, etc. There are a 
large number of other cottage industries for which the raw- 
materials lie at the door-steps of the villager and the technical 
know-how is either available with him or can be easily im- 
parted to him. While productivity in such industry would be 
low the total production would be significant when millions 
engage in the process, utilising their infinite units of leisure, in 
a country where the per capita income in 1967-68 was only 
Rs. 597* and where the distribution of this wealth was such 
that, as the National Sample Survey 4 5 showed, 82 per cent of 
India’s rural population spent less than a rupee and 32 per cent 
less than half a rupee a day ($1 = Rs. 7.5). The problem of the 
distribution of wealth in India is even more acute than the pro- 
blem of its creation and the advantage of the decentralised mode 
of production would be that the wealth produced would be widely 
distributed in the very process of production itself. It would 
thus assist in the progress towards a classless society by pro- 
gressively narrowing the difference between the haves and 
have-nots. A labour-centred society would also tend to elimi- 
nate the division between brain and brawn workers. The only- 
problem which would appear to be almost intractable is how 
to mobilise these ‘infinite units of leisure’. Gandhiji’s solution 
was to centre his whole educational system on this mobilisation- 

Pragmatic Approach : Experiments with Adult Education 

What was the adult education programme Gandhiji had in view 
to serve these objectives? Being a man of action and a scientist 
par excellence, his programmes developed in response to the 
challenges of the situation in which he found himself. His ap- 
proach was always experimental. To Gandhiji the challenge of 
adult education came very early in his public career. When he- 
launched his struggle in South Africa, his only instrument was 
the people in whom he was to generate spiritual strength so 
that they could offer themselves in the struggle against the- 
tyrannical regime. 

4 Net domestic product at market prices. Source : Draft Fourth Five- 
Year Plan (1969-74), Planning Commission, Government of India (1969)- 

5 NSS Publication No. 142, 1968. pp. 16-17 — 18th round Fehruary 
1963. to January 1964. 
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The Ashrams 

How did he generate this spiritual strength in ordinary people 
many of whom were not even litera’e? The technique that he 
developed and which he perfected later on was to work through 
Ashrams. 6 The first one was set up at Phoenix, South Africa. 
It was followed by those he set up in India in Champaran, 
Ahmedabad, Sewagram and elsewhere. I had the privilege of 
living in his Ashram at Sewagram and I would present its pic- 
ture from first hand. Sewagram was one of the dirtiest and the 
poorest of the villages in Madhya Pradesh with a large popula- 
tion of scheduled castes. That was perhaps one of the reasons 
why Gandhiji selected it as his experimental laboratory. The 
problems he would experience and the solutions he would devise 
would have relevance to the poorest of the poor, who were 
always the centre of his thoughts and actions. The Ashram 
contained people of varying capacities, from illiterates to the 
most highly educated, who had flocked to Gandhiji to share 
his life of service. The inmates were men with varying values, 
qualities of character and competence. Gandhiji’s first aim 
consequently was to educate them to gain certain asic com 
petence and to imbibe certain basic values before they could 
be of use to the population around. The ideal kept before them 
was contained in his eleven vows of non-violence, truth non- 
stealing, continence, non-possession, body labour, c0 " ^ 
the palate, fearlessness, equal regard for all religions, 
and absence of feeling of untouchability. T ese were a _ ac jt v 
towards which each one was to strive according to his , capaa V 
for service and to the extent that he was able to incorporate 

these ideals in his daily living, his caoacitv o Concent of ser- 
would improve. Service of man was Gandhi,, s conceptof e 
vice of God. And he who would serve God must ftee bimselt 
from attachment and slavery of the senses a P s 
These ideals are in line with the cultural and ™ ot 

tions of India and are accepted, mentally, by the ma,or,ty 

India’s millions unquestioningly. . com munity 

The daily activities of the Ashram centred round common 

« Used to denote residential institutions Where a ^" P wrat 

to a eerain ideal, cenerally religions or with a larce 
orientation, reside. 

a-B 
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service, where each one was entrusted with the type of work 
he was capable of doing. Each one was treated alike irrespec- 
tive of the functions that he performed. Life organised at the 
cheapest level possible so that the expenditure incurred was 
more or less of an order that the masses could afford. But life 
was made comfortable and pleasant by the application of intelli- 
gence. It was Gandhiji’s aim, through this demonstration in 
the heart of the rural community, to teach them how to make 
their life clean and healthy within the resources at their com- 
mand. The result of the application of intelligence was a number 
of interesting “inventions” baking oven, smokeless chullah, a 
number of devices for clean disposal of refuse, the ball-bearing 
Chukki, a simple type of pressure-cooker and a host of other 
things. 

In order to convey these devices to the villagers, contacts were 
established with the villagers in a number of ways: cleaning up 
of the village by Ashram parties, engaging a few helpers from 
the village to work in the Ashram as equals etc. The Ashram 
became the demonstration centre for the farmers around who 
came every now and then to get the advice of the Ashram 
workers. And as the guidance given was within the limits of 
available resources and the technical know-how required for its 
practice was not too sophisticated, the practices suggested were 
easily appropriated by the villagers around. Such Ashrams 
sprang up all over the country under Gandhiji's inspiration and 
carried his message of adult education through demonstration 
to hundreds and thousands of villages in the country. 

The School 

Perhaps the most important agency of adult education, how- 
ever, is the school. For there is no agency which, is so wide- 
spread and dispersed over the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. And yet, the schools have hardly played any part worth 
mentioning in adult education in the country. It was, however, 
different for the school as Gandhiji conceived it. The basic pro- 
blems of the community — the problems of food and clothing, 
co-operative organisation, democratic training of the citizens 
etc. — were to be the medium of education in schools. Secondly, 
the students were to be trained in community leadership as n 
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part of their education: So when the teacher and children went 
out to work among the adults, it was not a distraction from 
teaching the children; he was actually engaged in covering with 
the .children an important part of their syllabus. The villagers 
came to the school and carried back many ideas. The spinning 
instrument that was given to the child, was used by his entire 
family. When the hostelers went to their villages during vaca- 
tion, they organised sanitation programmes, national flag saluta- 
tions and in many other ways carried new ideas to them and 
immediately became virtual leaders of their localities. 

Rural Uplift 

After long years of experience and trial and error, Gandhiji 
tried to work out his ideas systematically in Sewagram after 
his release from jail in 1944. Shrimati Naruikar left the Ashram 
and moved right into the village. She was an experienced educa- 
tionist but so far her work had been confined to children. Now 
•she was to educate the adults. She was to work as a Samagra 
Gram Sevak or an all-round helper and guide of the village. 
She lived in one of the village huts. All day long village women 
continued to visit her. She talked to various groups and many 
individuals and organised a number of activities in the village 
through the initiative of the villagers, which was her main task 
to generate. One thing on which she concentrated was rural 
housing. The villagers helped each other to rebuild their own 
houses on hygenic lines. 7 She also started a grain bank where 
the villagers deposited grain at the time of the harvest. But as 
the year proceeded and they ran out of their stocks, they could 
borrow from the grain bank. This saved them from the clutches 
■of the village money lender. Another valuable cooperative was 
started for collecting milk from the villages around and pro- 
cessing it in Sewagram. A consumers’ cooperative was set up 

T The problem of rural housing in India is of tremendous magnitude. 
82 per cent of India’s population of 514 million (19G7-C8) lives 
in villages and most oF the houses are mud huts, without proper ventila- 
tion, toilette facilities and other elementary conveniences. The per 
<o.ft. cost of cons tnict ion in the rural areas is estimated to be Be. 10. 
The average per capita income is only Rs. 597. That in the rural areas 
is much below it. 
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to facilitate distribution of rations. Besides the cooperative acti- 
vities or rather as a result of them, the Gram Panchayat started 
functioning effectively. Village sanitation improved through in- 
telligent utilisation of human and cattle refuse. Village roads 
were widened. And a host of other activities for the villagers 
and by the villagers were started. 

Shrimati Narulkar visited Gandhiji almost every day bring- 
ing to him the difficulties that arose and seeking his guidance. 
During these conversations Gandhiji further spelt out his ideas. 

Community Centres 

Another very interesting experiment was conducted in Noakhalt 
in East Bengal where the situation was completely different. 
A large number of Hindus had been murdered, their properties 
confiscated and women raped. Terror enveloped the whole 
community. Gandhiji scattered his companions, putting each one 
in charge of one centre. These centres were located in isolated 
villages. The morale of the villagers was built up by the courage 
of these workers who had nothing to give except courage and 
who were otherwise as defenceless themselves as any other 
member of the community. In the pages of the Harijan are 
recorded the experience of a few of these workers. The most 
significant of these experiments was the one conducted by 
Pyare Lai, Gandhiji’s private secretary, in the village Bhatial- 
pur. Apart from the courage of example, the confidence of the 
people was built through projects of self-help: spinning, coco- 
nut-oil manufacture, cleaning of tanks and seeding them etc. 
which were cooperatively organised. When the results of these 
experiments were narrated to Gandhiji, he said that that was 
precisely what he had been wanting to do himself and gave 
them wide publicity through the pages of the Harijan . 8 

The Assembly 

Another institution which he used for mass communication 
with tremendous effect was the institution of mass prayer follow- 
ed by a discourse. Discourses on religious themes to mass gather- 


Nayar D. P„ op. cit., pp. 37-59. 
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ings is an old and widely prevalent practice in India. He only 
modernised it in the sense of introducing a prayer which con- 
tained excerpts from many religions, thereby emphasising their 
common core and the possibility, necessity and advantage of 
their happy co-existence. It also contained the eleven vows al- 
ready mentioned, which defined the goals towards which each 
individual'in the nation must move, each according to his capa- 
city and determination. The determination to remove the major 
defects in Indian national life: violence and untruth, fear of the 
oppression, untouchability etc. was thus repeated every evening 
by thousands of people wherever he went, and in a lower key 
at all places where his soldiers of non-violence spread. He also 
used this forum for educating the masses in regard to the im- 
plications of the major events of the day. Every speech, of which 
an authorised version was prepared or seen by himself, was re- 
ported in every important newspaper of the country for the 
education of the literate public. 

Principles of Work 

The question which next arises is whether these experiments 
which were conducted in the context of certain specific circum- 
stances are capable of yielding principles which could guide 
future workers in other circumstances and whether any coherent 
thought can be extracted from them. A critical examination of 
his experiments, as well as what he said to the Adult Education 
Committee of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh in August, 1945, 
combined with the elaborations he made while explaining things 
to Shrimati Narulkar reveal fairly clear-cut principles of work 
for a nation-wide programme which are proposed to be summed 
up in the paragraphs that follow. 

The first principle which emerges is the need for faith in the 
adult. Like a true educationist Gandhiji had immense faith in 
the Indian masses. The faith that he reposed in others was some- 
thing to be seen to be believed. It was one of the secrets of 
his capacity to make heroes out of clay. It was a measure of 
his faith that he chose the Indian masses as the instrument for 
his non-violent fight against the mighty British Empire. 

' Secondly, the adult must be adequately motivated. This can 
only be done by beginning with an attempt to satisfy his felt 
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needs. In view of India’s grinding poverty Gandhiji said that 
even God must come to the masses in the form of bread to 
be understood and appreciated. The most relevant (thing to the 
people was how they could improve their economic condition. 
Therefore, he suggested that adult education must begin with 
some economic activity, which would prove profitable to the 
persons concerned. Such activities in the Indian village could 
only be agriculture and the handicrafts. The economic activity 
has, however, to be cooperatively organised to be effective. 
Gandhiji said: "Adult education centres would take the form 
of producing and consuming cooperatives.” And he was confi- 
dent that ‘‘The Plan when perfectly set into motion would pro- 
vide its own finance.” He was not worried if without external 
finance the progress seemed slow: "We must be determined not 
to try to artificially stimulate it with the help of money power.” 
The basis of his confidence was: “fust as the accumulation and 
possession of money gives power so also does the development 
and organisation of cooperative effort give power which is be- 
yond all our expectations.” He went on to say “Give me earth, 
sand, stones and human labour. You can leave out money. I do 
not need it for my purpose.” This activity, however, is not to 1 
be done mechanically. But all relevant knowledge ought to be 
provided orally at this stage so that the things done become in- 
teresting and appeal to the intellect and emotions as well. 

The third principle is that the programme should go on 
widening with the widening of the felt needs of the adults and 
with the growth in their capacity to provide the resources for 
programmes calculated to meet those needs. After the economic 
activity had demonstrated its profitability, given faith to the 
villager in the usefulness of the knowledge imparted to him 
and built his confidence in his own capacity to better his own 
lot then Gandhiji would put the tool of adult literacy in his 
hand. 

There is some misunderstanding in regard to Gandhiji’s 
attitude to literacy. Gunnar Myrdal in his Asian Drama has 
said: “But in Gandhiji’s gospel of basic education there was 
undoubtedly a bias against intellectualism and in particular a 
down-grading of the importance of literacy .” 9 This does rot 

r 9 Myrdal, Gunnar, Asian Drama, Pantheon, New York, Volume III. 
pp. 137-38. 
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appear to.be a fair assessment. Gandhiji’s position in regard to 
“intellectualism” and literacy needs to be clearly stated and 
carefully understood. He had a balanced view of the various 
factors involved in the educational process, the aim of which 
was to develop a balanced personality — the “all round drawing 
out of the best in child and man — body, mind and spirit” — of 
which intellect was only a part and that also not the most im- 
portant. For Gandhiji’s main emphasis was on character-building. 
“The end of all knowledge,” he said, “must be the building of 
character”. And “What is character without elementary personal 
purity?” 

Similarly in regard to literacy. While it had its legitimate place 
as means of education, it did not get the exclusive importance 
it gets in the prevailing system of education, which has be- 
come out-dated according to the latest educational theories. He 
said : “ Literacy is not the end of education, nor even its begin- 
ning. It is one of the means whereby men and women can be 
educated.” Even as means of education, Gandhiji was of the 
view that ten times more tangible knowledge could be given 
through word of mouth than through the printed word. But 
literacy had still a place of its own and a very important one. 
“Mass illiteracy,” said Gandhiji, “is India’s sin and must be 
liquidated.” Gandhiji, however admitted that in the beginning 
he did not attach much importance to literacy but he was in- 
creasingly beginning to see the value of this instrument of 
mass education on which Gokhale, his political Guru, had laid 
so much emphasis. Gandhiji’s earlier reaction was the result 
of the over-emphasis on literacy that was placed in the literacy 
system of education which was prevailing in the country. But 
as time passed and he began to get rid of his initial response 
he gave literacy its legitimate place among the means that 
could be used for education. Only he would give literacy to 
the people when they had been prepared for it through pur- 
poeseful and gainful activity. The rationale of this is that if 
literacy is imparted without this preparation the adults will 
either not begin the effort of reading and writing, or even when 
they join the classes they will not be able to put in the sustained 
effort required. Secondly, it is better to give this neutral instru- 
ment of literacy to the people only after a sense of discrimina- 
tion had been developed in them for identifying useful know- 
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ledge through purposive activity, the results of which are im- 
mediately visible. Thirdly, it will open the possibility of the 
adults supporting the provision of follow-up literature required 
for maintaining literacy, the cost of which, would be formidable. 

His strategy of imparting literacy would be as follows. In 
the first instance he would present in the written word know- 
ledge that had already been imparted through word of mouth. 
That would make it easily understood. The interest was more 
likely to be sustained in view of the value of the knowledge 
imparted having been already tested. The people were likely to 
be anxious to get more knowledge of the same type. If pro- 
perly organised they were also likely to be prepared to and 
able to pay for it. Later on, as their area of interest widened, 
literature pertaining to health and other activities were also likely 
to find a ready acceptance amongst them. Reading material 
concerned with the life of the adults was likely to evoke much 
greater interest in them than knowledge centring round abs- 
tract subjects. He stated : “When we have attracted people’s 
attention hrough craft and they understand that the mind can 
be developed through it, we shall teach them literacy. They will 
then be able to understand its use. We shall then publish the 
knowledge we have imparted and which they will be in a posi- 
tion and eager to use.” 10 If literacy was thus related to the daily 
life of the people the danger of relapse into illiteracy would be 
minimised. Writing in the Harijan of 22nd June, 1940, Gandhji 
said : "The relapse is bound to occur after the short courses that 
' are given. The relapse can. only be prevented by correlating the 
teaching to the villagers’ daily wants. The dry knowledge of 
the three R’s is not even new; it can never become a permanent 
part of the villagers’ life. They must have knowledge given to 
them which they must see daily. It must not be thrust upon 
them. They should have the appetite for it. What they have 
today is something they neither want nor appreciate.” This is 
also the lesson of the various literacy compaigns conducted in 
this and other countries. 

Having won the enthusiastic cooperation of the people for 
educational programme Gandhiji would go on to '•the more diffi- 
cult task of teaching them the laws of health and hygiene, the 


111 Nayar D. P-, op. cit., p. 32. 
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observance of which would require the change of centuries-old 
habits. 

These three programmes : a useful cooperatively organised 
•economic activity, literacy and health and hygiene were his 
immediate targets. These are simple programmes and yet it 
■would make a tremendous difference to the solution of India’s 
basic problems if the entire population was involved in it in 
the manner that he suggested. Further programmes can go on 
being added as the capacity of the masses to support them 
increases and as the circle of their felt needs expands with the 
growing refinement of their senses and tastes. 

His concept of an adult education worker was that if he 
was to suggest solutions relevant to the life of the people, then 
he must live at their level and in their midst, making his own 
life more comfortable only through the application of intelli- 
gence the results of which he should teach to the community. 
He should be resourceful enough to find remedies to the prob- 
lems of the villagers and hence he should have the capacity to 
battle constantly with the environment. He should create his 
own resources rather than be dependent upon .outside financial 
help. 


His Originality 

The above principles are not new, yet an adult educator ignores 
them only at his peril. His originality consisted in the way he 
worked out their implications in detail in the Indian context 
and linked them to far-reaching revolutionary goals, an account 
of which may be found in author’s work Building for Peace , 
already referred to. 

Relevance of Gandhiji to India Today 

A question arises whether Gandhiji’s ideas which were inten- 
ded to bring about a non-violent revolution and a decentralised 
economic and social order have any relevance to an Indian which 
has opted for rapid industraialisation. Gandhiji’s programme has 
very far reaching potentialities but as his whole approach is to 
begin where one is, proceed according to capacity, and strive 
for something which is of importance today and yet linked to 
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a distant worthy goal, he divised a method which was very 
relevant to the community that was there during his life time, 
irrespective of its future goals. Twenty two years of Indepen- 
dence have not altered very much the. basic facts of rural life 
and it may be a long time before the Indian masses become 
radically different from what they were in Gandhiji’s time. The 
position in the village today is very much the same in most 
respects in spite of the “green revolution” and hence the pro- 
gramme suggested by him on a pragmatic basis still remains 
valid. 



A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


M. MUJEEB 


I speak with great diffidence. But I feel a sufficient number 
among us do not realise the extent of the responsibility we 
have taken upon ourselves in achieving our freedom. We are not 
just politically sovereign and independent. We are not just a 
democracy. We are not just a people planning our develop- 
ment within the framework of independence and democracy. 
Mahatma Gandhi insisted, and we willingly agreed that our 
freedom should not be the freedom of a class, that our idea of 
the spiritual and material good should not be a fixed, tradi- 
tional idea. We have written into our constitution fundamental 
principles and directives that make us into a classless society, 
that make it incumbent on us to promote the highest develop- 
ment of the individual citizen. Our state has undertaken to 
eliminate all distinction and discrimination, to allow free play 
for talent within an administrative and social structure that 
provides equal right and opportunity for all. We have gone 
far beyond other nations in imposing on ourselves the moral 
obligation to foster international peace and cooperation. Our 
freedom, far more than freedom elsewhere, is a professed, con- 
stitutional obligation to work for the highest social ends. 

These ends cannot be realised in a day. It would be unfair 
if others, or we ousrselves, took a too strict account of the 
eleven years for which we have been free. The legal fact of 
our independence has been considerablv modified by circum- 
stances, by the occurrence of events which forced us to divert 
our attention and energies to issues that arose unexpectedly. 
Nature has also put us on trial, and we have had to spend 
on foodgrains resources that should have been utilised else- 
123 
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where. But we cannot be complacent. We should not too easily 
excuse ourselves if we lack the feeling of urgency, if we think 
that the time at our disposal is not to be measured by the 
length of our own lives but in centuries and even millennia. 
Nor should we excuse ourselves if we mistake an experiment 
undertaken for a task accomplished, a performance that on cri- 
tical appraisal appears to be dubious or of small value for an 
obligation fulfilled in part. 

In the field of adult education, we did begin with a proper 
sense of urgency in 1937. It did seem to us that a democracy 
of the illiterate would be no democracy at all and that it was 
the primary duty of the educated to remove the blemish of 
illiteracy. But we were hasty in deciding that quick results were 
essential, and we fixed the target too low. Of one state, at least, 
I know that the first wave of enthusiasm was spent in teaching 
the illiterate to sign their names. But institutions and organi- 
sations were also set up which gave illiteracy a more ambitious 
interpretation, social education centres of a permanent charac- 
ter were established, literature was prepared to enable the new 
literate to acquire elementary knowledge of any subject that 
happened to interest him. Immediately after independence, work 
on both these lines was expanded and intensified. In addition, 
the idea of people’s colleges was taken up, following some ex- 
periments that appeared to be useful. The planning and execu- 
tion of social education projects became a somewhat specialised 
task, the social education worker began to look upon his job 
as one of constant repetition. The states added a department 
of social education to their education departments, and gave it 
the status of routine work. 

Are we satisfied with what has been done, or what seems 
likely to be accomplished, if we continue on the lines we have 
followed so far ? I do not think there would be many who would 
say ‘Yes’ with a convincing degree of confidence. A recent sur- 
vey, based on a random sampling of five Hindi -speaking states, 
shows that the actually literate are only a fraction, and not a 
large fraction of those listed as literate. We may dispute the 
findings. The fraction that is actually literate may be somewhat 
larger. But so may be the number of those found to be illiterate 
or almost illiterate. The question is not one of arithmetic, of 
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small or large percentages. We use glasses to acquire normal 
sight, not for relatively better sight. Our effort is not well used, 
or well directed if the main result is to convert absolute into 
relative illiteracy. The people’s colleges are an idea we have 
borrowed but have not been able to adapt. We have not suc- 
ceeded in making them centres of general education, and it was 
not intended that they should be training centres for agricul- 
ture or crafts set up by voluntary agencies to compete with those 
set up by governments. But for the scheme of adult schools, we 
are almost where we were, so far as methods are concerned. 

In the matter of means also no definite progress seems to 
have been made. We began with mass effort. We felt, perhaps 
if we organised and disciplined this mass, used to as a general 
uses his army, we would be overstepping the limits imposed by 
democracy. In other countries, specially the Soviet Union, mass 
effort has been applied. The mass may have been collected and 
organised by force, and fear of the consequences may have 
prevented it from disintegration. But masses cannot be kept 
together and made to apply their energies to specific purposes 
on a purely voluntary basis. When mass action is at the same 
time the action of competent individuals, training and discipline 
and relentless persistence are also required. We did not or could 
not fulfil any of the conditions. Our mass action remained in- 
distinguishable from mass enthusiasm, and as enthusiasm eva- 
porated, the mass disintegrated. I would say even now that 
v mass action would be the swiftest means of eradicating illiter- 
acy, but we must train and discipline this mass of the educated 
as if it were an army sent to battle with ignorance and illiter- 
acy. We must set out with -the determination to win the battle, 
and we must have the courage of give swift and sure punish- 
ment to defaulters and deserters and those who spread discon- 
tent or undermine morale. But I know that we shall not be 
able to do it, because we shall not be able to bring ourselves 
to fulfil those conditions under which mass action can succeed. 

Another means, now generally in use, is the social education 
worker. A discussion of his fate raises many inconvenient is- 
sues. We can have a social education department administered 
like the education department if we also have a syllabus, clas- 
ses, examinations, that is, the social education worker knows 
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precisely what he has to teach, whom he has to teach, and why 
he has to teach. But if we are dissatisfied with this conception 
of social education, if we desire to make it a means of stimu- 
lating the impulse for self-improvement, of imparting the skill 
to practice a craft in order to earn a livelihood or to supple- 
ment other means of earning it, if our aim is to produce com- 
petent, public-spirited citizens, then the social education de- 
partment has to be differently organised and administered, the 
social education worker to be differently recruited and differently 
treated. He must be educated enough to understand his func- 
tion, confident enough to excercise his initiative, and he must 
be given the freedom to adapt his means to his ends. This free- 
dom must be ensured by responsiveness on the part of the 
administration, by sharing in the sense of urgency and willing- 
ness to shoulder an equal degree of responsibility. I have no 
authority for saying that we have not found the social educa- 
tion worker we wanted, or not known liow to treat him when 
we found him. But I believe social education in India would 
have had a different aspect if such workers had been found in 
sufficient large numbers. 

We have gone to the other extreme, however, by making 
social education a part-time employment by and large, of paying 
the local primary school teacher an allowance for working after 
the local social education centre. A parttime worker costs much 
less than full time one, and if we have to deal in thousands 
of workers the saving can amount to lakhs of rupees. But if 
saving is our objective, we could save the part-time worker’s 
allowance also. If we have other ends in view, if social educa- 
tion means literacy plus social sense, plus understanding, plus 
earnestness and zeal then we just do not deserve any return for 
what we spend on part-time workers. In no part of the country 
have primary school teachers generally been found to be suffi- 
ciently competent or devoted. Those who are competent and 
devoted will be too occupied with and too exhausted by their 
substantive work to undertake any more. We may be breaking 
their backs by adding to their responsibility. The other kind 
will be just selling their incompetence and indifference to us, 
and what we give them in return and the manner in which we 
give it, is not sufficient to awaken their conscience. Social edu- 
cation, cannot be the result of such traffic. But somehow the 
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idea of saving money sticks to our mind. 

A very serious problem, when we are discussing the means 
of social education, is whether this is the proper fuction of the 
government or of .voluntary agencies. I do not hold any brief 
ior voluntary agencies. Too often the voluntary agency provides 
an outlet for the ambitious or a stepping stone to an essentially 
different career. But voluntary agencies are the eyes and the 
'hands and the mind of the public. They may become the tools, 
but they are also the only correctives, of the political party. 
They are the only form in which citizens interested in various 
activities of social and cultural value can organise themselves 
for cooperation with the government. They are the symptoms 
and the symbols’ of public initiative. They force the government 
as well as the people to think and act. Because they need help, 
their work can be examined and assessed. Even their mistakes 
have a significance, as they provide experience at comparatively 
low cost. On the- other hand, the inittiative of the government 
is in reality the initiative of a few officers. Except where small 
pilot projects are taken up, the government tends inevitably 
to work on a large scale and in an impersonal way. It takes 
greater risks, and all its undertakings, despite the lavish use 
of the word ‘temporary’ in making appoinments, become vested 
interests. The disappointments and frustrations of voluntary 
aegncies become visible; they often see the butcher’s knife in 
their dreams. Government officials cannot speak out their minds 
except to other officials, their career depends very largely on 
the excercise of tact. Government departments have a fore- 
head on which hallmark of eternity appears as a bio-chemical 
reaction to the very fact of their coming into existence. There 
are risks in any case, and the greatest risk is that the desire for 
work will degenerate into planning for survial. But all things 
considered, the voluntary agency seems to be the more suit- 
able for actual execution, the government for financial aid, scru- 
tiny and evaluation of all kinds of projects of social education. 

I do not know if you will think a pessimist like me the 
proper person to discuss policy. But I am not alone in having 
learnt from experience, and policy does need to be discussed, 
even if it involves some waste of time. 

I believe, first, that we must concentrate instead of diffusing 
•our efforts. Secondly, we must concentrate where success is 
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most likely, where it is most easily measurable. We must con* 
centra te on the adult school, on workers’ education, on the 
philosophy, in the widest sense, of adult and social education. 

I wish I could talk about concentration of effort without 
committing myself further. It is most embrrassing to discuss 
value of a heritage, specially when this heritage is a policy that 
finds the most honourable mention on the most solemn occa- 
sions. All our sense of duty, all our allegiance to the ideas of 
democracy, all our love for our native earth seems to call us 
to the village. Going back to the village spiritually is like the 
intoxication of love, to which sobriety must be brought as the 
most cherished sacrifice. But have we succeeded in making our 
love acceptable ? I dare not say ‘No’. We have Mahatma Gandhi, 
the supreme example of statemanship, of dedication to moral 
values telling us that if we cannot make ourselves and our love 
acceptable to rural India, we might as well write off anything 
else that we have achieved. We may be condemning ourselves 
too strongly for our failures in the past and laying ourselves 
open to the charge of an inconsistency that amounts almost 
to a moral offence if we say that, for purposes of social educa- 
tion, we must begin with the town, and wait for a happy coin- 
cidence of desires before we advance into village. But I believe- 
we have no choice. 



WOMEN IN THE CHANGING 
PATTERN OF SOCIETY 


WELTHY H. FISHER 


Let us think a moment about that title. 

The typical young adult woman we hope to reach is in the 
child-bearing age of 15 to 40 years. Her pattern of society has 
scarcely felt the tremor of change. True, labor-saving devices 
and technological discoveries for the better life have been 
largely accepted in the cities of the world, but the rural areas 
have remained without those changes, especially in India. To 
obtain any benefits of technology, the rural people have had to 
trudge into the cities, abandoning their basic foundation of 
community. 

What I hope we may do is to take an estimate of the woman 
that we are here to plan for — the illiterate adult woman citizen. 
I believe we can find some plan that we may devise and attack 
the problems which are holding back the new pattern of society 
from these women. Let us posit her, perhaps on a platform, and 
look at her to see who she is: who is this woman who represents 
90 per cent of the female population, who cannot read a word 
of the language she speaks, nor can she write a word of it, 
nor can she figure with numbers on paper to plan for the needs 
of her family. 

Let us look at our friend, this fellow citizen who sits before 
us today. What is the first step to help her create a new pattern 
that she might develop her village life while she herself 
develops ? She will see the new pattern of society in her trans- 
formed village and group of villages creating a town of mutual 
respect and trust. 
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Her Heart 

First, she is a person of deep emotions. She is a woman of 
heart. Her motivation is for her family. She is a woman, let 
us say, of 22 years of age. She performs the same functions in 
the same old backbreaking way that her mother, her grand- 
mother, her mother-in-law and all her aunts have done in gene- 
rations before her, following the same unending pattern of life. 
What does she really want today? I believe her emotional de- 
sires come first. She is a true woman. She craves the best for 
her family. How will she know the best? If she cannot read 
and write and decide for herself, she must accept what others 
tell her is best, or follow the dictates of her heart. In this demo- 
cracy she must be free to do more than that, but at the mo- 
ment she is afraid to experiment because she does not know 
enough of what it may mean. 

Her Family’s Health 

This woman is concerned about her children who run rampant 
in the village. She doesn’t know how to protect them from 
disease. She is still worshipping the smallpox god hoping by 
some faith or other she may keep her children from that dread- 
ed disease. The book and the puppet show will open a window 
for her on the treatment and prevention of disease. Health for 
her family is one of her immediate and dire concerns. She 
wants to know how to get the magic needle of innoculation and 
where to find the doctor who will innoculate her children, pro- 
vided she has overcome her superstition. She wants to feed her- 
children so they will be strong and healthy — the two things they 
are eating are coarse wheat and dahf. She cooks on the verandah, 
sitting before her little contraption called a stove. She uses cow 
dung — her only fuel. The smoke from the cow' dung fills her 
eyes, fills the eyes of the child she is perhaps nursing at her 
breast. Another child is tugging away at her sari on her should- 
er. She is a victim of the past — a past as everlasting as a tetanus 
germ. 

Still, do we really know’ this woman in the village, how she 
thinks and how she feels? She yearns for better food for 
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her family, better nutrition, better vegetables. But how can she 
get them ? She doesn’t know where to go nor how to proceed. 
.She needs basic sanitation and she needs to be helped in the 
ways of creating a healthy environment for her family. 

Our first point then is her heart beating out her anxious fears 
for her family in its need. Secondly, she wants good health for 
the old people, the middle aged and especially for her little 
•children. She can learn if taught by sensitive women that in 
order to have a healthy, well-fed, well-educated family she 
needs to rear a small family. 


Her Hands — Empty or Skilled ? 


The third hope is, as Gandhiji used to say, basic education. 
You and and I have discovered that basic education has many 
meanings to many people. To Gandhiji, basic education 
was spinning and weaving— to create self-reliance. He believed 
that education could be gained from spinning which, if done 
to perfection, would provide a wide economic base for villages 
nnd villagers. He used to tell us : “You can teach the 3 R’s 
through spinning cotton. Put down the words ‘good cotton’, 
‘bad cotton’, etc, Put down the differences — ‘good land’, ‘poor 
land’. Why is this cotton bad ? Why doesn’t the good cotton 
■grow on poor land ? ” Gandhi told us we could pay for a teacher 
to train the young people in the village to read and write from 
the money earned selling the strong, firm thread. How can we 
take the next step after the spinning wheel ? “The work of 
our hands”. Gandhiji was right. There must be an economic 
development along with educational development. In his day 
it was the spinning wheel that offered the most hope. Today, 
other basic skills take priority, but they come from basic skills 
through trained hands. 


The Head Dictates 

Our fourth point must be the training of the mind. We have 
talked about the dictates of her heart, the health of her family 
■and her hands aching for skills, whether it is soap-making or 
the sewing machine. Now we come to her head — the develop- 
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ment of her mind that is questioning all these changes, asking 
why and how. Functional literacy is basic education. Functional, 
literacy is social education. Functional literacy is health educa- 
tion, it is learning skills, it is the emotional development of 
women to reach out beyond their own families and work for 
a better community life, and on out to the national life of the 
people. 

We women know that children get their outlook on life from 
us, without a word being spoken I We know that religion is 
learned early. It is not taught — it is caught by the children 
observing their mothers. Thus they learn attitudes toward 
other people, toward the community, toward food habits. Bet- 
ween the ages of 3 and 5 we all learn more than at any other 
period in our lives. As so this young woman on our platform 
has a truly creative role to play in developing the citizens of 
tomorrow— tomorrow which begins today. 

How are we going to begin to reach this woman in the vill- 
age, and start the process of change ? Education can be made 
lively and interesting as well as instructive. During the last 
ten years we have tried educational puppetry, giving a new 
twist to an old Indian art form. The puppet has no caste, he 
has no named religion, he is neutral and therefore talks to all 
people, jokes with all and impresses upon all need for new 
choices. The puppet has courage to talk about controlling the- 
size of their families, about the kind of vegetables that give 
more protein, about many matters that lead them into weav- 
ing a new life pattern. The puppet is television come alive S 

Puppets, which we understand originated in ancient India, 
make a perfect drama for our people. Dramas are supposed to- 
be coming to us via satellite TV, but I confess I would hesitate 
to see TV as it comes to us in the western world, with vio- 
lence and greed so dominant, that children so young they can 
scarcely walk arc demanding a toy gun to play with. We 
hope this kind of drama will never come into the life of the 
Indian village, that the creative possibilities of the television 
will not be overshadowed in the eagerness to display its tech- 
nical wonders. 

I may tell you that we are working on an . idea that could 
bring an amazingly simple little machine into every village — 
a machine that can use the techniques of puppetry for social 
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education. Literacy, I repeat, is basic education. Literacy is so- 
cial education. Literacy is developing human beings who will 
themselves change society for the better. And who but woman 
can change society more humanly, more effectively and more 
helpfully for the future generations ? It is for us, the woman- 
hood of the world, to take our place as creators of the new 
world society, for as Vinobaji said, “Education is character 
building.” Woman thus will develop the capacity for faith in 
herself, because faith in her own particular and vital capacity 
will change her outlook and in time will change society. 

Let us put our hearts, our health, our hands, and our heads 
to work now. I believe that this widespread changing pattern 
will come front women and men who care. The world seems 
divided between those who care for others, and those who do 
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There is really nothing new. It has all been said before, and 
4 I believe we know what must be done. It was once said rather 
ybeautifully by Edwin Markham : 

We are all blind untill we see n 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
That doesn’t make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious ? 

If man unbuilded goes. 

In vain we build the work, 

Unless the builder also grows. 

Shall we give new purpose to the human plaA ? For our 
.sister. 



WHAT POLICY CAN WE ADOPT? 


R. P. MASANI 


Attention in India is at present focussed, and rightly, on the 
more urgent aspect of the problem, namely removal of illiteracy. 
But in spite of the increased interest evoked in this depart- 
ment of national service, in spite of the growing number of 
volunteers coming forward to organise and run literacy classes, 
in spite of the grants-in-aid received from the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, it will take years before even half the population' 
of India is freed from the shackles of illiteracy. What, then, 
can be done to reach the goal within five or ten years, or within, 
at the most, a generation? Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has 
suggested that there should be legislation making it obligatory 
on employers of labour to maintain classes for the education of 
their workmen. As the last resort, an appeal to legislation has 
much to commend it. But it is not known whether it is intended 
that the proposed legislation should also provide for the com- 
pulsory attendence of workmen after a day’s hard work or dur- 
ing the hours of work. Moreover, what of the numerous other 
illiterate men and women beyond the reach of the employers 
of labour and, therefore, outside the purview of such legislation ? 

What Policy can we Adopt ? 

Let us consider what concerted voluntary effort may achieve, 
supported by the 'educational authorities in each centre. In my 
opinion three essential preliminaries must be satisfied before 
great strides forward can be taken towards the extension of 
adult education : 
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(1) there must be a general demand for such education; 

(2) voluntary effort must be forthcoming to satisfy the de- 
mand to sustain the movement; and 

(3) government and municipalities should be prepared to 
provide the maximum amount of funds which can be render- 
ed available, particularly, for such areas as are able to get 
adequate voluntary service. 

The structure of adult education we aim at rearing should 
rest not on compulsion but on a lively sense of fellowship and 
service. Every educated citizen, man or woman, must be taught 
to regard it as his or her sacred duty to co-operate in this great 
task. 

The best way, in my opinion, to secure such co-operation 
is to make schools, colleges, and other educational institutions 
in the country, centres for social service, with adult education 
in the forefront of their programme. If the Conference were 
to send out a few missionaries to preach the gospel of such 
service to the teachers and the pupils of such institutions, the 
response, I feel confident, would be heartening. It should be 
impressed on students of both sexes that knowledge is not an 
end in itself but only a means of social service, and that they 
should come forward in greater and greater number, to pay the 
debt they owe to society, for the boon of education they have re- 
ceived, by taking a hand in the education of the vast adult illite- 
rate population of the country. If they cannot do more, they 
should be shown how they could attempt at least to educate their 
ignorant relations and friends. 

There is a historic illustration I have in view of such volun- 
tary effort in connection with the movement for the education 
of girls in the Province of Bombay. 

The early Elphinstonians found themselves living in an age 
of ignorance and submerged womanhood. For men there was 
little at home to inspire or cheer. On many an occasion the 
educated youths of the day had read papers and passed resolu- 
tions on the necessity of educating women, but nothing prac- 
tical had been achieved. On one memorable day, however 
(August -24, 1849), the author of a paper read before the Stu- 
dents’ Literary and Scientific Society, Behramji Khurshedji 
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Gandhi, made a fervent appeal to the members of the society 
for action. 

“Let every student here present, use his influence with the 
members of his own family to get one pupil at least." 

“Yes” responded scores of voices. 

“Let us teach the students ourselves, and show that we are 
in earnest.” 

“Yes, yes ! ” exclaimed all. 

A resolution was there and then adopted by the meeting for 
opening experimental schools. There was no appeal for funds; 
several members volunteered to act as teachers and others of- 
fered apartments in their homes for opening schools. In those 
days of orthodoxy, it was most difficult to get parents to send 
their girls to schools, but within a couple of months the volun- 
teers were able to run three Hindu and four Parsi girls’ 
schools with 24 Hindu and 44 Parsi girls on their rolls. For 
a long time, those students continued their selfless labours with 
single-minded devotion until regular societies were formed with 
funds to conduct the schools with paid teachers. 

The foundations of female education were thus laid in Bombay 
by voluntary effort. Can we not stir the young men and women 
of today with the same ideal of service to uplift the illiterate 
men and women in their neighbourhood? Many of them have 
already splendidly responded to the call in various places. We 
should now make a countrywide effort on an organised basis. 
With the co-operation of the authorities of schools and colleges, 
we should aim at converting every school or college into a social 
centre, or rather a club for the adult population in the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly, for parents and relations of students and 
teachers. 

Three Categories of Adult Education 

The ultimate object of such activities among the non -literate 
must be to create in them a longing to acquire the key to the 
sealed book of knowledge. Opportunities should therefore be 
freely given to them to acquire the skill to read and write. But 
we cannot stop at literacy. The mind-hunger grows after literacy. 
That hunger must be satisfied, or else the literates will lapse, 
as is our sad experience, into illiteracy. There are literate thou- 
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sands who need assistance to enable them to go on growing 
intellectually. I would classify them into three groups. 

First, those who may be called literate but who need general 
enlightenment and a widening of their outlook just as much 
as the illiterate. They have to be induced to take advantage 
of the centres similar to those advocated for the non-literate 
adults, centres where they may acquaint themselves with the 
world they inhabit, and learn how to enrich and enjoy life and 
how to use it to the full in the service of humanity. 

Second, the educated or so-called educated classes who are 
interested in the study of cultural subjects such as art, music, 
science, literature, or civics and administration, and who are 
•eager to invest their leisure in the pursuit of knowledge, and to 
acquire such knowledge for the sake of knowledge. For them 
numerous clubs, study circles, and discussion groups and classes 
will have to be organised and in setting up organisations, we 
would do well to draw on the experience of promoters of adult 
education in Europe and America. I believe, in India the 
Y.M.C.A. was the earliest in the field. The Bombay Presidency 
Adult Education Association, which is doing more intensive 
work in the same field, has now the experience of about nine 
years’ working of the classes for such cultural courses, six years’ 
experience of its own classes and three years’ experience of the 
activities of the work of volunteers, pioneers who paved the 
way for the formation of the Association. The cultural classes, 
the popular science classes in the vernaculars and Icetures or- 
ganised under the auspices of the Association on subjects of 
general interest have drawn steadily increasing audiences. 
Several adult students have been with the Association right 
through and have taken one course after another. There are not 
a few women among them, and their age varies from 20 to 
60 years. 

Third, those who for one reason or another were unable to 
join the university, but are anxious to have university educa- 
tion. For them we have to organize, or move universities to 
■organise courses leading to university diplomas and degrees. 

Methods of Adult Education 

There is one point in regard to methods to which I should 
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call special attention. It is undoubtedly necessary to think of 
improvements in the mehods of teaching how to read and write 
and the preparation of new text-books suited to the require- 
ments of adults. But nothing creates greater interest in a sub- 
ject among young and old alike as discussions and debates. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans have familiarized us with the 
use of the forum as an educational agency for the training of 
people in citizenship. The credit of being pioneers in civic edu- 
cation belongs to the Greeks. Having enunciated the doctrine 
of the chief good, Aristotle discussed the methods by which 
his audience could be trained to pursue it. Before him, how- 
ever, the ancient Iranians had actually conducted Institutes for 
the Adult Education of a definite type. An interesting account 
of those Institutes has been given by Xenophon in his Cyro- 
peadia : 

In every Persian city, is a free square, from which com- 
merce and industry are rigorously excluded, and which con- 
tains the palaces and the chief municipal buildings. On one 
side is the school for the children from five to sixteen (up 
to five they live at home in the nursery), on the second, the 
insitute for youth from sixteen to the full manhood of twenty- 
six, on the third, that for the man of mature years, on the 
fourth, that for the elders who are past the age of military 
service. The curriculum is remarkable; there appear to be no 
lessons, but only debates and ‘trials’ dealing with the practi- 
cal events of the school life and conducted under the presi- 
dency of an appointed elder. These occupy the greater portion 
of the day; the rest is occupied with riding and shooting 
on the campus. 

The trials in which the pupils took part were not imaginary 
displays but real actions for theft, fraud, assault, libel and in- 
gratitude “the crime for which, in general there is most odium 
and least legal remedy”. 

I commend this curriculum of studies for the consideration 
of organizers of adult education, particularly the methods — de- 
bates and trials. Education in those days had its roots in reli- 
gion. The prophet of Iran taught that man’s mission on earth was 
to be God’s comrade-in-arms to resist and rout the forces of 
evil and to be His co-adjucator in spreading His goodness and 
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making the world habitable than he found it. To be His comrade 
one must be like Him and be able to do good deeds like Him. 
Charity was one of the good deeds specially commended, and 
charity consists not merely in satisfying the physical wants of 
the needy, but also in ministering to the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual wants of our fellowmen. According to the Parsi scrip- 
tures, whoever from the little knowledge he possesses gives 
knowledge to others offers a love-service more acceptable to- 
God than he who, though he knows more, yet does not benefit 
or help deserving persons. May it be given to each one of us 
to render such love-service,' however limited may be our capa- 
city for it ! 

Our difficulties are, at the moment, enhanced by the disas- 
trous conflict now raging in Europe. Our hopes for ushering a 
new order of goodwill and peace rest on adult education. Yet we 
see the very countries in which such education has made great 
progress lapsing into barbarism. But, however disheartening the 
present situation may appear to be, let us not forget that the 
world belongs to the catholic, all-embracing creed of human 
unity, the religion of humanity. Let us not mistake the eddies 
for the stream. Let us think not of the present and its passing 
phase, but of the times which are yet to be, when men may 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things. 

Come, my friends — 

Souls that have toiled and wrought and thought with me— 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world/ 



ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
THE EDUCATED 


RANJIT M. CHET SINGH 


It is a matter for thankfulness that the country thinks now in 
terms not merely of Adult Literacy but of Social Education. If 
this represents a measure — as I think in some ways, it does — of 
our progress in the appreciation and consciousness of the human 
values of adult education it is a matter for satisfaction. I fear, 
however, that the narrower conceptions of adult education and 
the clap trap connected with the so-called campaigns, some of 
which proved a snare and delusion, still tend to persist and we 
have yet a long way to go before we (our administrators and 
those who guide and mould public policies and we as a people), 
come to believe in the true significance of adult education. 

" Finished my Education" 

A hard-dying but pernicious heresy seems to underline our 
thinking about education. It is that education is a matter of the 
earlier years of life. How often do we hear such remarks as “I 
finished my education in 1945” (or whatever year it was); “Mr. A. 
completed his education 7 years ago!” What people have in mind 
is that they ceased to be whole-time students in a given institu- 
tion at a given time. But life is meant to be little but an age- 
long pilgrimage of learning. As we grow, our capacities of under- 
standing and discernment become sharper and more comprehen- 
sive. Begtmp has pointed out in writing of Denmark: 

Experience proves that the same amount of information which 
it takes the half-grown youth — dozing on the school forms — 3 
140 
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to 5 years to learn, can be acquired by adults, who are keen 
on learning and who have done practical work, in the space 
of 3 to 5 months. 


This is not surprising, of course, for we all agree that a per- 
son with some familiarity with a subject turns to it with greater 
interest than a person who has no knowledge of it; and further 
that a study of theory and practice together gives us lasting 
knowledge. Professor Ernest Barker has forcefully reminded us 
that “Men educate themselves for citizenship by what they do 
to educate themselves when they have ceased to be educated 
by others.” And this is only one side of an important but alas 
neglected educational truth. There are some studies which can 
benefit us only in maturer, or shall I say the maturing years of 
life. Several years ago I read what Aristotle and Newman have 
taught us about the study of certain subjects being suited to the 
later stages of life. But then I did not apprehend their import 
so fully as I do today when in my own life-journey, I have 
begun to look forward to the half century year-post. I agree 
more fully with Professor Barker today than I had the capaci y 
to do when, several years ago, I read the following: “Before you 
can really study the theory of good and evil in ethics, you must 
have felt their tussle in your own conscience. You must have 
realised in your own life the existence of moral problems. Simi- 
larly before you can really study the theory of right and wrong 
in politics, you must have undergone some sort of politica 
experience. You must have felt what it is like to be confronted 
with some sort of political issue; you must have wrestled your 
self, in some way, with the problems of conduct and organization 
which arise in human societies.” 


Citizen's Choice 


Zindagi ki nabz hai betabi-e-josh-e-amal _ 
Sun kisi zinda ke munh se dartan-e-zindagi 


The very pulse (essence) of living is the impulse to creative 
action. To learn the meaning of living you should listen 
life story of one who is truly alive. This we must know applies 
to the age long process of education. The educate man 
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nues to be educated every day of his life. It is the dull and the 
dead whose education stops. And conversely those’ who cease 
to educate themselves become dull and live only as dead men.! 

Adult Education for the Educated 

This brings me to what I wish to emphasize particularly as 
deserving of our consideration for the next few years. I wish to 
suggest that while struggling to evolve a programme for the 
mass of our population we should also give some attention to 
the problem of the education of the so-called educated. 

In the first place we should definitely press for ' schemes of 
Continuation Education which would provide facilities for the 
maturing of the talents, both mental and motor, of those millions 
of our young people who get absorbed in the struggle for' mak- 
ing a living while they are still in their middle teens. Evening 
classes with a vocational bias, as well as more definite provision 
for imparting a knowledge of economically gainful skills should 
be made available on a wide scale. Polytechnics, commercial 
and technical institutes and handicraft centres should be opened 
in the evenings with facilities for recreational corporate activity. 
These should be organized to give professional or vocational 
help in the definitely educational atmosphere. Not only large 
cities but towns of 5 to 10 thousand people should have these 
houses of learning which would never ignore human and cultural 
values. For education is atmosphere as well as instruction, as 
Livingstone reminds us, “It is not a assemblage of piecemeal 
acquisitions and accomplishments but the formation, largely 
unconscious, of an outlook and an attitude.” 

There is a certain vulgar ostentation in many so-called "edu- 
cated” homes — homes from which our Secondary Schools and 
our Universities draw their students. 1 must confess to a fre- 
quent feeling of disgust when I meet parents, guardians and 
relations of students! In the presence of innocent youth they 
announce with vulgar boastfulness that the youth A, B, or C 
“is very clever” and go on to quote some of the fads that the 
■clever one may have. We need to help to develop wise love 
•among parents which refuses to surround their offspring with 
the luxuries and vulgarities of modern life, which sets standards 
of restraint and frugality, of integrity and of simplicity. Parents, 
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•all too often, while doing lip-service to high standards and pro- 
fessing allegiance to moral values, demand “exceptions to the 
rule” and plead for the ignoring of the claims of equity as a 
•special case. Of exhortation we have enough in India. We need 
to promote the systematic study of character and personality, 
both psychological and social, among the people. To this task 
we need to turn our attention as soon as we can. 

Let us not imagine any more that ignorance and stupidity is 
the monopoly of the illiterate, and let us put away that air of 
superiority with which we tend to approach this whole task of 
adult education. Let us go fonvard in faith and with zeal which 
•comes of believing in the Right of all Men and Women to have 
•opened to them the door of Opportunity and Light. 



DEVELOPING A CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


A. RAHMAN 


In the wake of events of 1857, when the country lay conqured 
by the British, and the traumatic shock provided by these 
events, some heart searching may have gone on amongst the 
educated people of the country. Some clue to it, and the trend 
and direction of the thought, is provided by a poet of Delhi— 
Hali (1837-1914). He, in his long poem called Musaddcis, discus- 
ses the causes of the decline of the Indian civilization and the 
strength of the European civilization. His emphasis on science- 
and technology is most significant particularly when contrasted 
with the reaction of contemporary British poets to science and 
technology. 

Some of his verses are paraphrased to give an idea of what 
he has in mind. 

He says, in effect, that leaping has decayed to such an ex- 
tent that the guesses of the ancients are now sacred texts. 
Scholars hardly know anything but a few scraps which have 
reached them Irom past generations. Their teaching is but parrot 
repetition and they expect to make the next generation like them- 
selves. The followers of the philosophies of Shafa and Mujasta, 
of Aristotle or Plato, are like the ox yoked to the oil-press 
which goes round and round without making any progress. 
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Talking of the effects . of the decay of this knowledge on 
social and economic life, he says that, even if, we (Indians) 
want to stitch a cap for ourselves, we have to go to the West 
for some cloth and the needle. We are dependent upon others 
for everything, in the wake of “mechanics", as it were uprooted. 

If the goods from the West do not reach us the craftsmen 
and traders have nothing to do. They are all dependent for 
their livlihood on others. 

And .in memorable lines he describes the role and power of 
science by saying that, it is a precious jewel tested as yet by 
no one, all its functions being thus a matter of belief, and its 
great powers still hidden. But now the ocean and the earth 
itself are all proving that science has the power of the hand 
of God. (According to Muslim mythology God created the 
world with a movement of his hand.) 

Science, says Hali, has levelled the mountains, made oceans 
a market-place, and turned the stationary stars into planets. 
It has used steam as a source of power and given to robots 
the power of man; 

It has enabled us to use coal as fuel, to make planes travel 
through the skies; it has imprisoned sounds into moulds and 
foreced earth to bring out its treasures. It has made lightning 
the messenger of man and enabled him to fly without wings. 

Science is the builder of civilization, the spearhead of pro- 
gress, an instrument in the hands of craftsmen and a weapon 
in the hands of fighters. It has humbled the brave and lion- 
hearted. 

Hali ends up by saying that a natoin which desires labour, 
considers professions and crafts as low, and trade difficult propo- 
sition, or a people which seeks easy comforts as well as res- 
pect will meet their doom tomorrow, if not today. And finally, 
that it is the lesson of the sacred book (The Holy Quran) that 
humanity is one, and the help and sympathy of one man for 
another is alone the faith, religion, prayer and service of God. 

This early consciousness, for modern science an d technol ogy, 
could not - be furthed developed and permeated to various sec- 
tions of society for various social and political factors. Chief 
amongst the latter was the decision to use English as a medium 
of education and the consequent restriction of science and tech- 
nology either as a mere academic discipline or restricted to 

A-10 
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In the wake of events of 1857, when the country lay conqured 
by the British, and the traumatic shock provided by these 
events, some heart searching may have gone on amongst the 
educated people of the country. Some due to it, and the trend 
and direction of the thought, is provided by a poet of Delhi — 
Hali (1837-1914). He, in his long poem called Musaddas, discus- 
ses the causes of the decline of the Indian civilization and the 
strength of the European civilization. His emphasis on science- 
and technology is most significant particularly when contrasted 
with the reaction of contemporary British poets to science and 
technology. 

Some of his verses are paraphrased to give an idea of what 
he has in mind. 

He says, in effect, that learning has decayed to such an ex- 
tent that the guesses of the ancients are now sacred texts. 
Scholars hardly know anything but a few scraps which have 
reached them from past generations. Their teaching is but parrot 
repetition and they expect to make the next generation like them- 
selves. The followers of the philosophies of Shafa and Mujasta, 
of Aristotle or Plato, are like the ox yoked to the oil-press 
which goes round and round without making any progress. 

But unfortunately, he goes on, the results of (modem) Wes- 
tern science and learning, which have been before us in India 
for the last hundred years cannot be understood because of 
prejudice, which prevents us from seeing the truth. We are so 
ensnared by Aristotle’s methods that we have no faith in our 
own vision. 

Hi 
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He wants to deserve them, experiment with them and prove 
them. This attitude, moreover, has spread during the past cen- 
tury or two among the general public. Though it began with 
the scientists, it then spread to the allied professions and the 
“mechanic arts”, so that it is impossible to talk about the 
political consequences of science and refer only to influence 
the scientists. It is the modern factual and objective tray of 
thinking, which the scientists stimulated, that has worked on 
our political life indirectly, by way of the general climate of 
informed opinion. 

A general climate of informed opinion is vital in a democracy 
to make it possible for the representatives of the people to 
press for and the government to take any long range measures 
or to bring about any major social changes, necessitated by 
social requirement or economic considerations. 

Take for example the question of family planning. The ques- 
tion before an uneducated half-starved person is — should he 
have more children to earn for the family, and later at least 
one of them is able to look after parents in old age, or to 
invest in learning a new technique to better the situation. The 
former is supported by traditional experience while the latter 
requires a new faith, in technique, science and in self. The same 
applies to a farmer with some money — should he invest the 
money in buying gold ornaments for his wife (so that these 
could be used in times of need and while they are there give 
him the necessary* sense of security) or in buying new machi- 
nery and fertiliser for the next crop. 

Another example poses still more sharply the types of prob- 
lems which crop up and emphasizes the need of generating 
science consciousness. 

According to a report, (Economic Times ; January* 15, 1969, 
V- 1), dated Bombay, January the 14th, 1969: 

A fabulous Kotichand Mahayagna to propitiate the gods 
of war will be perfomed in mid 1969 near Rajkot at a cost 
of Rs. 10-12 crorcs. This is equal to the cost of a huge chemi- 
, cal or Engineering Unit. 

Going into sacrificial fires that will blaze for 21 days will 
be one lakh maunds of rice (costing about Rs. 9 
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social and economic policies of the foreign rulers.'' 

The use of English as a medium of instruction- disrupted the 
translation movement which was slowly growing- up through 
the patronage of science societies, native Masters Association, 
Anglo-Vernacular societies. These societies, mostly established 
in cities where British cantonments were established, were con- 
centrating on translation of scientific and technical literature 
from English to Urdu and Hindi and possibly other Indian 
languages. These translations, in the course of time, would have 
generated a new climate and outlook by making - available to 
the craftsmen and others new knowledge to develop new crafts 
and technologies on the one hand and giving them an urge to 
know more on the other. 1 * * * Just as it happened in the West, 
where the growth of science and technology coincided with 
the growth of various European languages. 

An intersting feature, therefore, in India is' the sharp break 
between the new knowledge and the growth of languages. » The 
latter continued to be deeply involved in the medieval knowledge 
in the framework of its terminology as well as the conceptual 
outlook. Consequently, if one looks at the content of the various 
adult education movements and programmes one would notice 
not only the continuation of the medieval attitudes and out- 
look but the latter being further strengthened through the 
various literacy movements and campaigns, instead of new know- 
ledge and new outlook being generated. 

In contrast to what was happening in India, one observer of 
the American Scene says : 5 

For 1 am interested in the influence of our government ins- 
tutions, not of any particular scientific method, but of an 
attitude that scientists of all descriptions have shared, by 
contrast with politicians, clergymen, and lawyers. The scien- 
tist does not appeal to the precedent or take things on faith. 


1 For a detailed discussion of some of these aspects see. Science and 

Cultural Values ?n India, New Orient, December 1060. Science and 

Out Human Conditions in India ond Pakistan, Tlodcefeller University 

Press, 1968. 

* The Politics of Science, edited by William IX. Nelson, Oxford Univcr. 
sity Press, 1068, p. 7. 
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The operation of democracy essentially means, the transfer 
of what Weber 1 calls “elite of political culture” to “mass poli- 
tical culture”. 

The demands being generated through the functioning of de- 
mocracy, are for more schools, hospitals, roads and other faci- 
lities which are created by modern science and technology. 
These demands are however, expressed in the context of medie- 
val attitudes and outlook — on the regional and communal needs, 
affiliation. Consequently, in order to shift the emphasis from 
the regional and communal aspiration and to fulfil even part 
of the requirements and aspirations a new outlook and attitude 
is necessary. People, who make such demands, have to be made 
to realize the change in outlook and attitude which are required, 
and what they themselves have to do in order to realize their 
aspirations and meet their needs. 

How could people be made to realize this? 

Generally three methods have so far been followed — social 
reform, political action and enactment of laws. The adult edu- 
cation movements have heavily tried to propagate to people, 
through books for neo literates, and now through mass media, 
these ideas through appeals of compassion for humanity, in 
the name of justice and making people aware of their rights. 
This has done some good but not much as would be evident 
from the experience of India in the case of untouchability. What 
this sort of approaches leave out is the role of scientific and 
technical element in the education and regeneration of life, to 
give man confidence in himself and a faith in future. It may, 
therefore, be worthwhile to mention in some detail what it 
actually involves. 

The application of scientific knowledge enables us to do away 
with a number of professions being exclusively the domain of 
Harijans at the moment, such as sanitation. A modern system 
of sanitation is within the possibility of even a country like 
India. The fact that it has not been applied even in Delhi com- 
pletely 20 years after independence indicates our own limitation 
of efforts in carrying through a possibility to the realm of reality. 

Secondly, in areas and professions, such as those of leather 

3 "India: Two Political Cultures’* In Political Culture i? Political De- 
velopment, edited by Lucein W. Pye and Sydney Verba, Princeton 
University press, 1965. 
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3.5 lakh of maunds of til (Rs. 9 crores), 25,000 maunds of 
ghee (Rs. 1.3 crores) and 50,000 maunds of barley (Rs. 10 
lakhs), assuming, of course, that the units are expressed in 
Bangalee maunds. 

The sacradotal duties will be performed by 1,25,000 Brah- 
mins with Shri 1008 Lakshman Chaitanya Brahmachari Maha- 
raj Shri Kashiji as a high priest. He is the same veteran who 
had organized a Lakshmichandi Mahayagna at Sihore, Guja- 
rat last year. 

To give an idea of scale, it may be stated that the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, which controls about 3? 
national laboratories, has a budget of about 19 crores 1 
The question which poses itself is : how to create a different 
attitude amongst the people to enable them to engage in diffe- 
rent types of activities, and direct their energies in different 
channels in order to change and modify their lives ? 

India has a total population of about 511 million (about, in 
view of the fact that no sooner a figure is put down there is 
an addition to it !) of which roughly 80 million are literate and 
2 million educated. Of those who are educated about a third 
or a little over third have had some training in science, i.e., 
some familiarity with it. In other words the small scientific 
community which exists is submerged in a vast ocean of illiterates 
and half-literates and is continuously subjected to social pressures 
from them and there is some indication that instead of becom- 
ing pace setters they have begun to succumb to the pressures 
generated by old outlook and attitudes. 

What is required, in this context, is not merely more capital 
technical equipment, essential as it is for economic growth 
and national development, but to change the traditional society, 
through the change in outlook and attitude of people, and 
to bring about a 'total social transformation. Social change 
means transformation in the habits of people, reorientation of 
the age old values regarding work, prestige, position, power; 
removal of the social prejudices and remoulding of the very 
rhythm of daily life. This cannot be done merely by popularizing 
science in the 19th century sense, but making science a part 
of total consciousness of people, by making it a part of social 
virtue. 
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removed the earlier barriers by confirming that the group of 
one caste, social or religious group is not different and could 
be and is being used for others, without any difficulty or harm 
provided it meets certain biological requirements. This should 
dispel any biological and physiological barrier to intercaste or 
inter-communal marriages. 

These examples suggest very clearly what the creation of 
scientific and technological consciousness would involve at 
various levels, and once pursued what it could possibly help 
in achieving. The latter cannot be achieved by merely giving 
facts to people. The facts as they are cannot be assimilated as 
people have different conceptual frameworks or they have been 
used to having two compartments, where the outlook and new 
knowledge are kept apart without any interaction. The creation 
of scientific and technological consciousness really means interac- 
tion of modern knowledge with the old and the creation of a 
new outlook and attitude which looks to future instead of the 
past. It would also mean that the rising aspirations of the people 
would be linked up with new attitudes and inspire a new confi- 
dence in them to do things for themselves, in other words, 
releasing their creativity and directing these into channels in 
which they would like it to be directed. 

This is what the adult education schemes and programmes 
should do rather than be a mere passive literacy programme or 
reinforcement of an antiquated medieval attitude and outlook. 
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workers, the stigma is similar to those of night soil removers. 
It has been amply shown by the work done by the Central 
Leather Research Institute, Madras, that work could be made 
less abnoxious by the use of technology. Further, the use of 
technology while it reduces the cost of production increases 
the value of the product thus enabling the workers to improve 
their economic conditions. The better returns and improved 
economio conditions would make it possible for 'workers to 
not only better their living conditions but also enable them 
to get necessary education and other facilities denied to them 
so far. The application of newer technology would also help to 
remove the stigma of their being inferior people with low intel- 
lectual capabilities. 

Thirdly, science could also do much by throwing light on 
areas of our prejudices. We know little, at the moment, as to 
how these prejudices were formed, what was the knowledge 
or experience which led us to the social conclusions we have 
inherited as social codes and how these have been developed or 
modified over the years. There are layers and layers of dust which 
prevent us from seeing the core and getting a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question. While proper knowledge is lacking there 
is no dearth of apologists who attempt to project modern know- 
ledge to justify old practices. 

The way science could throw some light on social codes, by 
giving an added dimension to the understanding of the prob- 
lem, would be evident from the few examples discussed below. 
It may, however, be added that what is said is plausible; only 
detailed research may prove it or throw additional light on the 
area. 

We often hear the phrase that Rajput blood, or Arab blood, 
blue blood, or pure blood runs through the body of an indivi- 
dual. These ideas are based on the biological knowledge as was 
developed in antiquity. According to these ideas each caSte 
group or geographical group etc., possessed blood which had 
certain distinct properties. The latter could be continued or 
developed through marriage, within the caste or group. 

We now know that the blood of caste, social or religious groups 
is not different. The difference on the basis of blood groupings 
or rhesus factor are common even within one group. Further, 
the extensive practice of transfusion of blood has effectively 
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the Centre and in the States. But we alt can get to know, pay, 
we should and must try to get to know, something of the prob- 
lems that members of these representative bodies and the Cen- 
tral and State governments have to grapple with. Otherwise how 
can we — the ordinary citizens, the electors — form a balanced 
judgement upon their performance of the task the Nation has 
entrusted to them? it is necessary to emphasize again and again 
that the success of democracy depends upon an informed and 
intelligent public opinion. Enlightened public opinion is not only 
a good thing for the citizens but for Government, Parliament 
and the whole of our democratic institutions from State Legis- 
latures down to the little village panchayats. 

Let us make no mistake about this. It is not only upon Gov- 
ernment and Parliament that the concern for the lives and 
liberties of the people rests in a real democratic society. It 
would be a bad thing for us if it were. For it would mean con- 
centration and control of the power in the hands of a few which 
ultimately leads to totalitarianism. We rightly dread the thought 
of totalitarianism in any shape or form. But it is essential to 
realise that unless we consciously and clear-sightedly plan for 
democracy and freedom totalitarianism will certainly over- 
whelm us. If we really believe in the democratic way of life 
and if we are to achieve this in all its fullness, it is imperative 
that every grown man and woman among, us shall play a crea- 
tive^and constructive- part in the building and maintenance of 
our community life and in the control of our national and 
mt'emaiiona} aSairs. Can we say that every man and woman Sn 
India does so at present? Or is capable of doing so? In fact, 
past experience has shown that even among the well-educated 
citizens very few play any real creative or even active part in 
the government and direction of our affairs. 

In a democracy, we cannot afford to -have mere subjects — 
passive, indifferent, ignorant, idle individuals. The members of 
the democratic society'Tnust'be" citizens’ and citizenship is pos- 
sible~onIy when the indiv idu al’ is equipped with a knowledge 
of the “nature and functions of the State, the working of the 
democratic machinery ihd~*fh’e"'nghts~aha"'du ties of citizens. 

If is'aTso "necessary that he must learn what his nation is and 
what it stands for in. its past-history and literature, and what is 
its place'among the other nations of the modem world. He must 
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India is a sovereign democratic Republic with a parliamentary 
form of government based on universal' adult franchise. Sove- 
reignty rests with the people . to whom the executive authority 
is ultimately accountable for all its decisions and actions- 
through their elected representatives in the Union Parliament. 
With the experience of the general elections and the working of 
democracy during the last two decades, the natural inclination 
of the vast majority of citizens — even well educated citizens — 
seems to be to think that the elections being over and a new 
Parliament elected it will manage their affairs for them and 
they could leave it to get on with the task. 

The Parliament has to deal with many complex and bewilder- 
ing problems both on the home front and in international af- 
fairs. It is no doubt true that these problems are the immediate 
concern of the Government and Parliament, but that does not 
relieve the people of their responsibility. Whatever else it may 
mean, democracy does not mean that any of its citizens can be 
content to let other people do their thinking or shoulder their 
social and political responsibilities and duties for them. It must 
be borne in mind by the citizens of a democratic state that in 
a real democracy the responsibility for doing his own thinking 
rests upon each individual. As a citizen he must make his con- 
tribution to the best of his ability, to the service of the coun- 
try and the community. 

Not more than a few hundred can be members of the Lok 
Sabha and not more Ithan three thousand can be members of 
the Vidhan §abhas. Still fewer can aspire to be Ministers at 
152 
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and women. But, like a machine, if its effectiveness is to be 
maintained unimpaired, democracy must be kept in proper 
working order. There is only one way to learn democracy and 
that is to practice it. 

The trade unions, the various co-operative societies, the local 
authorities, and many other free voluntary people’s organiza- 
tions in different fields can contribute enormously to our eco- 
nomic, social, physical and spiritual well-being; and in carry- 
ing out their administrative functions they provide an opportu- 
nity for considerable number of citizens to render a very use- 
ful form of social service. They are not run for us, they are 
examples of self-government. They are not remote, mysterious 
entities deciding what is good for us; they are ours to shape as 
we will, subject to our not impinging upon the rights of others. 
Surely all these must be accorded an important place in our 
democratic way of life; and they must be geared to the general 
movement of educating the citizen. All this is urgent if we are to 
withstand the challenge of forces which threaten to destroy 
democratic institutions and bring into question their social value. 
f This means that it is somebody’s task in our society to create 
a widespread realization of responsibiljt.ies as well as of rights 
and to help people "to equip themselves for the wise exercise 
of both. That job falls into the field of adult education, which 
I consider to be the crown of the educational system. A 
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know the economic, political and international conditions on 
which his nation’s efficiency and well-being depend. ' ' ’ 

^ To avoid a fatal drift to totalitarianism and to place our 
democracy on a solid basis our task must be to enable all the 
people of this country to rise to creative and constructive citi- 
zenship, so that together in a spirit of co-operation and partner- 
ship the people may work out the democratic ideal in the- 
whole structure of our nation. 

We are not at present fit to do so. One of the biggest obstac- 
les in bringing about such a development rapidly is the alarm- 
ing extent of illiteracy and ignorance in our country. We are 
making serious efforts for the extension of primary, secondary 
and university education. It is, however, deplorable to think 
how much time we have lost already by leaving the vast mass 
of our population without any education at all! We cannot 
afford henceforth to neglect this error. 

But the results of such efforts cannot in the nature of things 
do much to influence the course of events during the next 
twenty years. Even if widest and most generous facilities for 
the education of the young were to be carried out at top speed 
it would still be from ten to fifteen years before the first young 
people who had materially benefitted from the new order in 
education would begin to exercise an effective influence in the 
direction of our national and international affairs. Such mea- 
sures therefore are limited in their immediate influence; they 
will affect those who are now children, but without adult 
education they will not touch anyone older. Therefore, the 
fullest possible opportunities for adult education must without 
delay be made available for all. This is a first priority. 

In providing facilities for adult education, the nation in some 
measure makes amends to those who in their childhood were 
deprived of formal instruction. We, therefore, have a special 
duty towards those sections of the population. The breadth 
of outlook and vision which characterizes the well-informed 
citizen can come only through a steady and continuous process 
of adult education. 

So let us get things straight. Democracy is not something 
which comes merely by turning on the right tap or lighting 
Aladdin’s lamp. It is also not something devised by clever peo- 
ple. No, it grows from the upward strivings of ordinary men 
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and attempt to provide for healthy norms of social conduct. 

The Vamashram Dharma although no longer an article of 
faith for the broad masses of the Indian people has the weight 
of history behind it and because of it the Indian mind is perhaps 
obsessed with caste. Concepts of caste have seeped into other 
Indian religions which do not theoretically concede it. Society, 
to the Indian mind, appears to be obviously a system of castes. 
To make people free of this obsession, an explanation of the 
system as a social phenomenon, related to a particular milieu, 
is necessary. The history of the Indian society has phases in it 
when the caste system was merely functional in its character 
and was consequently not rigidly vigorous in its operation. Adult 
education should take on an intensive programme which would 
bring out in clear terms this functional character which the 
caste system served and make clear its unsuitability in the 
-present conditions. 

Another reason which helps the perpetuation of the caste 
system is the absence of common cultural norms and practices 
in the Indian society. Because there has been little intercourse 
between different castes, each has developed its own cultural 
preferences and tastes. There is also the problem of disparity 
in the cultural development of different castes. Adult education 
will have to devise programmes of activities which will bring 
out the common cultural traits among the various classes and 
reduce the disparity in the cultural levels of the different castes. 
Religious rituals, for instance, differ among different castes. It 
may not be possible, though desirable, to do away with rituals 
altogether. What may be attempted is to ensure some unifor- 
mity in their observance so as to dispel notions of inequality. 

That adult education in India has been given the specific name 
of social education is not without significance. A survey of the 
history of the movement will indicate that the movement was 
conspicuously concerned for the most part with instilling in the 
general mass of people certain values which would lift indivi- 
duals out of the narrow grooves of sectarian thought and provide 
them with a societal perspective. 

A fundamental task now awaits the social educationist. Doubt 
in the public mind about the caste system is vague and nebulous. 
Ruling ideas are those which deerv it. It is for social educa- 
tionists to stimulate people to question the validity and useful- 



SOCIAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL VALUES 


S. C. DUTTA 


Of the problems that face the Indian society today, the most 
stubborn one is that of its antiquated social institutions. What- 
ever justification the caste system might have had in the past, it 
is now considered to be the aberration of a rational social order. 
As a social system, it is iniquitous and prohibits the release of 
human resources for common social objectives. As a system of 
social values it is even more disastrous; it does not permit con- 
cepts of universal social objectives and warps perspectives of 
civil and political obligations. Civic and political power, instead 
of being directed towards social good, tend to corrupt; for sec- 
tarian ambition constitutes the criteria of political judgements 
and decisions and not considerations of the social good. 

Social scientists who have discussed the origin and utility of 
the caste system have pointed out that the system is not merely 
no longer useful to India but is definitely inconsistent with 
contemporary social needs. They also point out that the eco- 
nomic background in which it had originated does not exist any 
longer in India and that such forces as had preserved it, despite 
its incongruity, are yielding to forces which operate to dissolve 
it. Social scientists feel that under the circumstances the battle 
against the caste system is to be fought on the plane of the 
subjective factors that sustain the system. In other words, the 
emphasis at this juncture is to be on education, more specially 
on adult education which would enable individuals to discard 
what is useless and build what is useful. Concretely, adult edu- 
cation will have to perceive the emotional and cultural back- 
ground which provides sustenance to a pernicious social system 
156 
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A persistant malady of the Indian mind has been the diversity 
between principle and conduct, between theory and practice. 
Perhaps a reason for this has been that socio-economic compul- 
sions have warped the moral aspirations of the masses of peo- 
ple. Community development aims to remove those compulsions. 
It is for the adult educationist to restore wider intellectual 
horizons and broaden moral aspirations. It is the awareness of 
this great task that should guide the adult education movement. 
I am confident that the movement in India is sufficiently 
developed and will be able to play the role history has allotted 
to it. 
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ness of the caste system in the present context.' They must help 
the public mind to understand why the caste system is being 
decried and make it possible for the issue to be discussed with- 
out violence and bloodshed. The social educationist has the 
means at his disposal and needs only to bring his thought to 
bear on the problems. At any rate he has to be clear in his 
own mind and his action and programmes must reflect this 
consciousness about the caste system. 

Social Education for a New Culture 

The role of the adult educationist thus forms a complete pat- 
tern. He will assist the establishment of a pattern of social 
behaviour and practices of certain social values which will enable 
people to progress and establish a society based on equality of 
opportunity and freedom of thought and action. He will pre- 
pare the human mind to absorb technological changes necessary 
for such a society. He will, in short, assist the development of 
cultural requirements of a new society that is being evolved in 
the country. To repeat a hackneyed but significant phrase, he 
will be harbinger of a new world order of free and happy people. 

In this sense the adult education worker has perhaps a much 
wider role and because of it, a difficult but creative one. His 
activities have to cover every aspect of human life, to discover 
incongruities between one aspect and another, and develop har- 
mony through an intergrated approach. Thus the role of adult 
education in moulding the minds of mankind is exacting but 
thrilling. We should regard ourselves as fortunate that we are 
partners in this exciting adventure. 

How will the adult education worker equip himself to do this? 
Primarily, he has to develop an appreciation of the magnitude 
as well as the ethos of (the entire proces in which he has the role 
of a catalyst. More than that, he must regard himself as a part of 
the process and subject to the same logic the course of which 
he is attempting to alter and give direction. He must accept the 
same code of conduct, in both his personal life as well as in his 
relationship with others that he would like to see adopted in 
society. If a true democratic spirit is behind the movement he 
must manifest that spirit in his life, in his dealings with the 
colleagues and with those who come in contact with him. 



SECTION THREE 


Adult Literacy 



On the shores of Bharat 

Where men of all races have come together 

Awake, O my mind 

Standing here with outstretched arms 

I send my salutation to the God of Humanity. 

None live forever, brother. Keep that in mind and rejoice 
Beauty is sweet to us because she dances to the same 
fluting tune ■ as our lives 

Knowledge is precious to us 

Because we will never have time to complete it. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

I am now attending to people’s affairs at all places ... I 
consider it my only duty to promote the welfare of all 
men. 

Inscription of As ok a 


It is said of the men and women for whom Shakespeare 
fashioned his plays that less than one in a hundred could 
read or write. Are Shakespeare’s plays for illiterates ? Arc 
people in Indian villages who are steeped in the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, or who can play or dance or 
sing the traditional themes, to be considered ill-educated? 

These are riches that only fools (sometimes learned fools) 
would under-value or put aside. It is To be hoped that the 
changes associated with technology and newer forms of 
communication will never destroy such a rich heritage. 
But other people have lost much of their popular culture 
and India's educational leaders should unite to defend 
and give it new life. 

But there is no conflict between the many-hued forms 
of people’s culture and the need to learn about food, and 
health, and family care, and managing a village, or managing 
the country. A man may have all the ancient wisdom and 
lf>T 



THE HEART-RENDING REALITY* 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


This was the first time Gora had seen what the condition of 
In's countiy was like, outside the well-to-do and cultured so- 
ciety of Calcutta. How divided, how narrow, how weak was 
this vast expanse of rural India — how supinely unconscious of 
its own power, how ignorant and indifferent as to its own 
welfare ! What gulfs of social separation yawned between vil- 
lages only a few miles apart. What a host of self-imposed ima- 
ginary obstacles prevented them from playing their role in the 
grand commerce of the world. The most trivial things looked 
so big to them; the least of their traditions seemed so unbreak- 
able. Without such an opportunity to see it for himself, Gora 
would never have been able even to imagine how inert were 
their minds, how petty their lives, how feeble their efforts. 

One day a fire occurred in one of the villages in which Gora 
was staying, and he was astounded to see how utterly they failed 
to combine their resources even when faced with so grave a 
calamity. All was confusion, every one running hither and thi- 
ther, weeping and wailing, without the least sign of method any- 
where. There was no source of drinking-water nearby, the wo- 
men of the neighbourhood having to bring water from a great 
distance for their household work, even those who were com- 
paratively well off never dreaming of digging a tank to mitigate 
this daily hardship in their own households. There had been 
fires before, but as every one had accepted them merely as 
visitations of fate, it never occurred to them to endeavour to 
make some arrangement for a nearer supply of water. 

Extracts from the Novel Cora (1910) 
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still require to read and write and figure so that he can 
take his part in village or national life, can master new 
techniques or new forms of production, or help make 
decisions about new problems. 

Some "experts” have said that if all children are put in- 
to schools, India will soon cease to have problems of liter- 
acy, forgetting how much children learn in and from their 
family. Some have foolishly boasted that Indian peasants 
need no learning other than village lore, forgetting that 
hunger and political impotence are the lot of illiterate 
people everywhere. Some men, to keep their own wealth 
or power, are alarmed that when men and women are lite- 
rate they will prove more difficult to manage or exploit 
The task of making all people in India literate is of 
awesome size and complexity. Yet some men have looked 
steadfastly at the gigantic problem and have set down 
what is needed if success is to be achieved. These men of 
sober hope have not only made a plan but also have be- 
gun to take the first basic steps. Our writers are not un- 
aware of difficulties but they are not dismayed by them. 
All of them in their writing have gone beyond empity 
rhetoric and speak of practical measures to be taken and 
and tested. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


This was the first time Gora had seen what the condition of 
his country was like, outside the well-to-do and cultured so- 
ciety of Calcutta. How divided, how narrow, how weak was 
this vast expanse of rural India — how supinely unconscious o 
its own power, how ignorant and indifferent as to its own 
welfare! What gulfs of social separation yawned between vil- 
lages only a few miles apart. What a host of self-imposed ima 
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still require to read and write and figure so that he can 
take his part in village or national life, can master new 
techniques or new forms of production, or help make 
decisions about new problems. 

Some “experts" have said that if all children are put in- 
to schools, India will soon cease to have problems of liter- 
acy, forgetting how much children learn in and from their 
family. Some have foolishly boasted that Indian peasants 
need no learning other than village lore, forgetting that 
hunger and political impotence are the lot of illiterate 
people everywhere. Some men, to keep their own wealth 
or power, are alarmed that when men and women are lite- 
rate they will prove more difficult to manage or exploit. 

The task of making all people in India literate is of 
awesome size and complexity. Yet some men have looked 
steadfastly at the gigantic problem and have set down 
what is needed if success is to be achieved. These men of 
sober hope have not only made a plan but also have be- 
gun to take the first basic steps. Our writers are not un- 
aware of difficulties but they are not dismayed by them. 
All of them in their writing have gone beyond empfor 
rhetoric and speak of practical measures to be taken and 
and tested. 
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tent to .judge what was for their own good. Apart from observ- 
ing traditional customs their minds were wholly unconscious 
of what was for their welfare, and even if it was explained 
to them they would not understand. They regarded prohibi- 
tions, by the threat of penalties and in the spirit of sectarianism , 
as of greater importance than anything else in the world. It 
seemed as if their whole natures had become entangled from 
head to foot in a network of penalties for transgressing rules 
forbidding them to do this or that at every step. And this net 
was like one woven by debt, that binds debtors to their credit- 
ors; it was not like the bondage of loyalty to a king. In it 
there was no such unity as could make them stand firmly 
shoulder to shoulder in times of misfortune or prosperity. Gora 
could not help seeing that through this instrument of tradition 
and custom man was sucking the blood of man and was reduc- 
ing him to poverty in a merciless fashion. Often did he see 
bow, at the time of some social function, no one had the least 
pity for any one else. The father of one poor fellow had been 
suffering for a long time from some disease, and nearly all 
the man’s means had been expended on giving him medicines, 
special treatment and diet, and yet he had received not one 
particle of help from anyone; on the contrary', the people of 
his village insisted thot his father’s chronic illness must be 
the penalty for some unknown sin he had committed and that 
he must therefore spend more money in a ceremony of penance. 
The unfortunate man’s poverty and helplessness were known 
to everyone, but there was no pity for him. The same sort of 
thing happened in every kind of social function. Just as a police 
inquiry into a dacoity is a greater misfortune to a village than 
the dacoity itself, so the obsequies that have to be performed 
at the funeral of a parent are the cause of a more serious mis- 
fortune than the death itself of a father or mother. No one 
will accept the plea of poverty or any other form of inability : 
no matter how it is accomplished, society’s heartless claim 
has to be satisfied to the very last farthing. On the occasion 
of a marriage the bridegroom’s party adopt all manner of tac- 
tics to make the burden of the girl’s father as intolerable as 
Possible, and show no trace of pity for the unfortunate man. 
Gora saw that society offers no help to a man at the time o 
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It began to appear ridiculous to Gora for him to be lecturing, 
these people about the condition of their country, when their 
power of understanding even the most urgent needs of their 
own neighbourhood was so overcast by blind habit. What, how* 
ever, astonished him most was to find that neither Motilal nor 
Ramapati seemed to be the least disturbed by all that they were 
seeing — rather they appeared to regard Gora’s perturbation as. 
uncalled for. “This is how the poor are accustomed to live,” 
they said to themselves; “What to us would be hardship they 
do not feel at all.” They even thought it mere sentimentality 
to be so concerned about a better life for them. But to Gora 
it was a constant agony to be brought face to face with this 
terrible load of ignorance, apathy and suffering, which had over- 
whelmed the rich and poor, the learned and ignorant alike,, 
and clogged their advance at every step. 

Gora used to leave the house early in the morning after a 
slight meal, and would not return till late at night. Taking the- 
train from Calcutta he would gdt down at some not far dis- 
tant station, and wander about amongst the villages. There 
he would be the guest of potters, oil-vendors, and other low- 
caste men. These people could not understand why this huge, 
fair-skinned, Brahmin youth should visit them and inquire in- 
to their joys and sorrows; in fact they were often quite suspi- 
cious as to his motives. But Gora, thrusting aside all their 
doubts and hesitations, roamed about amongst them at will, 
and even when he sometimes heard them make unpleasant 
remarks he was not deterred. 

The more he saw of their lives the more did one thought 
constantly occur to his mind. He saw that amongst these vil- 
lage people the social bondage was far greater than it was 
amongst the educated community. Night and day without ceas- 
ing every act of eating, drinking, social ceremony, and touch- 
ing, in even,’ home, was under the vigilant eyes of society. 
Ever}' person had an absolutely naive faith in social custom — 
it never even occurred to them to question such matters. But 
this implicit faith in tradition and the bondage of society did 
not give them the least strength for the tasks of their daily life. 
It is in fact doubtful whether in the whole w’orid could be 
found a species of animals so scared, so helpless and so impo- 



THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF 
ADULT LITERACY 


V. K. R. V. RAO 


It appears a little odd that there should be any doubt about 
the importance of adult literacy in the context of social and 
economic development. I would have thought that this was one 
of those obvious truths which really do not need any elabora- 
ting or dilating. Everybody knows, for example, that if we do 
not put water along with the seeds, the seeds will not grow. 
If we put fertilisers, then the plants grow faster and bigger and 
we are able to get a larger output from our agriculture. The 
human being is somewhat like a raw material, and before we 
can make the raw material into a finished product, we have 
got to go in for a large number of inputs into the human 
being. I am using the word ‘input* because it is a most under- 
standable phrase in the context of our economic development 
today. 


Literacy is Still With us 

In the last 13 years of planning and economic development, 
we have not succeeded in breaking the back of illiteracy in 
this country. We have increased our national income, we have 
set up many factories, we have also increased very substantially 
the facilities for higher education. Wc have increased even more 
substantially facilities for technical education; but if we look 
at the state of literacy in this country, the 1961 Census has 
shown that literacy in this country is still of the order of 24 
per cent and if we start breaking down this figure of literacy 
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his need, gives him no encouragement at the time of his mis- 
fortune, it merely afflicts him with penalties and humbles him 
to the dust. 

In the educated community, in which he had been accustomed 
to move, Gora had forgotten this fact, because in that society 
an impulse to present a united front worked from outside for 
the common welfare. In that society many efforts towards unity 
could be observed, and the only thing to be feared was lest 
all their efforts after unity should be rendered fruitless through 
imitating others. 

But Gora saw the image of his country’s weakness in all its 
stark nakedness in the midst of the lethargy of village life where 
the blows from outside could not work so readily. He could see 
nowhere any trace of that religion which, through service, love, 
compassion, self-respect and respect for humanity as a whole, 
gives power and life and happiness to all. He saw only the 
work of the tradition which merely divided men into classes 
and separated class from class, driving to a distance even love 
itself, which did not want to carry into effect the results of 
man’s intelligent thinking, and only put obstacles at every step 
in the way of man's coming and going. In these villages the 
cruel and evil results of this blind bondage were so clearly 
seen by Gora in all kinds of ways (for he could see how, from a 
variety of standpoints, it attacked the work, wisdom, health 
and religious principles of mankind), that it was no longer 
possible for him to keep himself within the web of delusion 
which his own mind had woven. 
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Literacy is Not Enough 

I do not like the word 'literacy'. Education, adult education, is, I 
would say, a sine qua non for enabling the human factor to 
respond to the big investments that we have been making for 
the development of the economy. We have been talking a lot 
of investment. We have invested Rs. 3,500 crores in the First 
Plan; we have invested a little more than Rs. 7,000 crores in the 
Second Plan; we have invested about Rs. 11,000 crores in the 
Third Plan, and we hope to invest, maybe Rs. 21,000 crores in the 
Fourth Plan. Such massive investments arc being made. But we 
have also been making some investments in human factor in 
the sense that we are producing diploma holders and secondary 
school graduates. We have been making a lot of investment in the 
human factor insofar as the aspects of the human resources are 
concerned. But when we come down to the vast mass of the 
people, the working people, the men and women of adult age who 
constitute the bulk of the working force in this country, we find 
that our planning has been a failure and if I may be bold to 
say so, our planning has been a failure not only in implementa- 
tion but in conception and in priorities. We have not fully 
realised the crucial place 'that adult education occupies in so- 
cial and economic development. 

I insist on using the word education because I know literacy 
does not include education. There arc 100 million literate 
people in this counry. But I do not think anybody would say 
that we have 100 million educated people in this country or 
100 million people who use their literacy. There seem to me 
to be three major links between adult education and economic 
devlopmcnt. 


"Readiness for a Better Way of Life " 


First, and I think in a way the basic background for economic 
development, is knowledge and desire for better ways of living on 
the part of the people. Even today, 82 or more per cent of the 
Population in India live in villages. Now, people must get some 

nowledge i s better life, even in elemental terms, in 

- «rns Of clothing, shelter, education, health services etc. Not 
on 'y should there be knowledge of the better ways of life but 
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and examine what is meant by it, we will find that the popula- 
tion which retains literacy in the sense that it makes some use 
of it is very limited. And that is really the keynote that X 
want to strike. It is not just the question of literacy. It is the 
question of making use of literacy. The bulk of them have not 
had education even up to the 8th class. It may be worthwhile 
to carry out a couple of sample surveys among the literate 
population to find out what exactly is the texture of this literacy. 
It would be useful if one could take a few villages and then 
find out what precisely literacy means to the literate population 
and what use they are making of this literacy. This vast mass 
of illiteracy is, I think, one of the real handicaps in the way 
of our economic growth and it is that which Indian planning 
has not been able to tackle so far. 

Economic Development and the “Human Factor” 

Broadly speaking economic development is the result of two* 
factors — the human factor and the non-human factor, using 
the word non-human in a purely technical and not in a value 
sense. And it is the human factor which contributes a little 
more than 50 per cent of the economic growth which has taken 
place in different countries of the world. The moment you 
concede that the human factor (what was first termed the resi- 
dual factor — sometimes identified with science and technology, 
sometimes with education, sometimes with organisation, but often 
with all the three), is responsible for a very large share of 
economic growth, it becomes important to identify the elements 
that promote the efficiency of the human factor. Planning can 
only create facilitites for economic development. But the utili- 
sation of those facilities depends on the human factor, upon 
the will and capacity of the human factor to use those facilities. 
I think it needs no arguing to show that an illiterate person 
is not able to make his optimum contribution to economic growth 
because he is not able to respond to the facilities that are created 
for him. He is neither motivated to make use of those facilities 
nor is he qualified to make use of those facilities. Therefore, 
for utilisation of the human factor which I say is a major 
partner in economic growth, you need literacy. 
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lcnows that as long as a person regards economic activity merely 
as a way of life, he does not achieve economic progress. If we 
want economic progress, a person has got to treat this economic 
activity as a business and not as a way of life. This means that 
he must know some accounts, he must look on his economic 
activity as a business, what he is putting in, what he is getting 
out, how what he puts in can be broken down in components, 
which component brings more, which component brings less. 
This whole economic view of business activity and the business 
view of economic activity is, to my mind, also an inevitable 
part of the background for economic development without which 
we will not get a proper utilisation of the human factor. 

To sum up, therefore, economic development requires know- 
ledge and desire for better ways of living, readiness to take to 
new ways of production, and cultivation of a commercial or 
economic view of one’s economic activity. I suggest that all this 
requires dissemination of knowledge on a wide scale. And if I 
may say so, knowledge requires literacy, as literacy is a major 
instrument for knowledge. I do not want to play down the other 
instruments of knowledge. I do not suggest that we do not 
have other ways of imparting or acquiring knowledge. We have 
the audio-visual methods of acquiring knowledge. This coun- 
try, more than any other country in the world is known for 
knowledge passed by word of mouth from generation to gene- 
ration. But this was not like radio broadcast talks which one 
hears for 15 minutes. When knowledge passed by word of mouth 
in ancient India, the pupil lived with the teacher so that it was 
not merely what he heard from the teacher expounding the 
Vedas or the Upanishads or Gita or something else but he 
could ask the teacher questions. He could get explanations. 
Therefore, the knowledge could really become a part of his 
equipment, part of his blood and bones and flesh. To me know- 
ledge has no meaning till it has become a part of oneself. If 
we want to acquire knowledge, literacy is the most important 
way of doing so because it transcends both time and space. 
The film is useful, it is something which stimulates. But it is 
much more expensive to have films and radio than to have the 
printed word of the ordinary type that we know as books. 
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there must also be the desire for getting better waye of life. 
This is the sheet-anchor of economic development. It is the 
desire for a better way of life, knowledge of a better way of 
life, which is the basis for the motivation of economic deve- 
lopment. And only then will the people be prepared to put 
in more work, show more enterprise, imagination, daring, and 
take more risk, ail of which constitute the background for eco- 
nomic growth. 

The second thing which is necessary for economic develop- 
ment is readiness on the part of the masses to take to new 
ways of production and not be bound by traditional types and 
traditional ways of production. If you have a desire for a bet- 
ter way of life, then you must produce more. A better way of 
life is not going to be obtained by charity or by gift or by 
agitation or more talk. In the last analysis, a better way of life 
can be secured only by more production and better production, 
and by not following the old ways of production. Therefore, 
in addition to acquiring knowledge of better ways of life, it 
is important that people should also be made to cultivate readi- 
ness to take to new methods of production — what Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to call science and technology and what Acharya 
V'rnoba Bhave calls science and spirituality. Scientific approach 
means, apart from the rationality, inculcating confidence for 
trying new things. The moment a scientist says that everything 
is known that is to be known the scientist has no more reason 
to exist. There must be the readiness to adopt new methods, try 
new techniques, go in for new experiments even though (this 
has not been done by one’s father and by one’s grandfather. 

The (third thing which is required in order to have the ne- 
cessary background for economic development and the neces- 
sary building up of human factor for purposes of economic 
development — it is very important specially for those who are 
living in the rural areas — is that they should take a commer- 
cial or economic view of one’s economic activity. By and large, 
in our country, the bulk of the people follow economic activity 
not as a matter of business but as a way of life, as a method 
of securing subsistence, not as a business activity. The moment 
you say a thing is a business activity, then calculation comes in, 
estimation comes in, analysis comes in, profit and loss come 
in, inputs and outputs come in, accounting comes in. Everybody 
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lity of man and woman, to my mind, is an essentia] condition 
for proper social development. 

Now apart from this attitude towards woman, the other thing 
which is very important for social development is the correct 
attitude towards education, and towards knowledge. The atti- 
tude towards knowledge should not merely be the kind of 
attitude which we are having in this country, an attitude com- 
parable to the attitude towards God, that is, worshipful but 
non-practised. Social development requires .that this should go. 

And, finally, another aspect which is necessary for social de- 
velopment is taking what I call a long view rather than a short 
view. A society which takes a short view is not a society which 
can develop because the essence of society is that it is immortal, 
It is continuous. Those who constitute this society live and grow 
and die. But the society of which they form a component has 
a continuity extending far beyond the lives bf those who com- 
pose it at any one moment. Therefore, taking the long view 
rather than a short view is an extremely important desideratum 
for social development. 

If I may sum up this part of my argument, I suggest that 
without education (and there can be no adequate education with- 
out literacy) there can be no worthwhile social and economic 
development. The human factor which is a most important in- 
strument both for the promotion of economic and social deve- 
lopment and which stimultaneously is the main beneficiary of 
economic and social development, requires that there is educa- 
tion on a mass scale. Therefore, I would conclude by making 
the assertion, that without adult education and adult literacy 
(a) it is not possible to have that range and speed of economic 
and social development which we require; and (b) it is not pos- 
sible to have that content, or quality, or tone to our economic 
and social development that makes it worthwhile in terms of 
values and welfare. Therefore, both for accelerating economic and 
social growth, for speeding up economic and social development, 
for improving the quality of the society which we are trying to 
create, it is essential to have adult education and adult literacy. 

I would, therefore, put in the forefront of any programme for 
economic and social development, a programme of adult educa- 
tion and adult literacy. 
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For a Functional Literacy and Social Development 

For economic development and utilisation of the human factor, 
however, mere literacy is not sufficient. The literacy that we 
want is not just literacy but funct ional literac y. Functional 
literacy is literacy that is geared to the - promotion of economic 
development. This in turn means that it is geared to the stimu- 
lation of the will for development and the creation of the capa- 
city for development. Economic development not only requires 
investment but it also requires what I call a favourable response 
ratio i.e., utilisation of the facilities that are created. If we do 
not have functional literacy we may create facilities but these 
will be utilised only by a few people. When Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan Committee on Weaker Classes comes to the conclusion that 
there is something wrong with economic development because 
only a small proportion of the population in the rural areas have 
got advantages of economic development, this is because we have 
neglected this aspect of planning, namely, the preparation of the 
human factor to play an appropriate role in economic growth. 

Let me now come to social development. I do not like to 
separate social from economic development. I am doing it for 
expository purposes. If we want social development, I would say 
that first thing which is necessary is the creation of rational 
attitude. 

Secondly it is important for social development that there 
should be an awareness of social obligations. Quite apart from 
religion and philosophy and, so on, as a sheer matter of social 
engineering, one’s living in society automatically involves the 
acceptance of certain obligations without which there can be no 
such thing as living in society. 

The third thing, which is important from the point of view 
of social devlopment is the devlopment of the correct attitude, 
I will say, to begin with, towards woman. I think no society 
can grow to its full stature which does not have the cor- 
rect attitude towards woman, and this is the attitude of the 
acceptance of equality and dignity of woman. I think social 
development essentially involves the acceptance of the human 
worth of the woman, that she is as much a human being as the 
male, that she has got dignity, that she has got personality, she 
has got worth. In other words, a real recognition of the equa- 
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lity of man and woman, to my mind, is an essential condition 
for proper social development. 

Now apart from this attitude towards woman, the other thing 
which is very important for social development is the correct 
attitude towards education, and towards knowledge. The atti- 
tude towards knowledge should not merely be the kind of 
attitude which we are having in this country, an attitude com- 
parable to the attitude towards God, that is, worshipful but 
non-practised. Social development requires .that this should go. 

And, finally, another aspect which is necessary for social de- 
velopment is taking what I call a long view rather than a short 
view. A society which takes a short view is not a society which 
can develop because the essence of society is that it is immortal, 
it is continuous. Those who constitute this society live and grow 
and die. But the society of which they form a component has 
a continuity extending far beyond the lives bf those who com- 
pose it at any one moment. Therefore, taking the long view 
rather than a short view is an extremely important desideratum 
for social development. 

If I may sum up this part of my argument, I suggest that 
without education (and there can be no adequate education with- 
out literacy) there can be no worthwhile social and economic 
development. The human factor which is a most important in- 
strument both for the promotion of economic and social deve- 
lopment and which stimultaneously is the main beneficiary of 
economic and social development, requires that there is educa- 
tion on a mass scale. Therefore, I would conclude by making 
the assertion, that without adult education and adult literacy 
(a) it is not possible to have that range and speed of economic 
and social development which we require; and (b) it is not pos- 
sible to have that content, or quality, or tone to our economic 
and social development that makes it worthwhile in terms of 
values and welfare. Therefore, both for accelerating economic and 
social growth, for speeding up economic and social development, 
for improving the quality of the society which we are trying to 
create, it is essential to have adult education and adult literacy. 
I would, therefore, put in the forefront of any programme for 
economic and social development, a programme of adult educa- 
tion and adult literacy. 
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Ii may BE argued by some who do not think well of ‘literacy’, 
that no harm will be done to the movement of Social Education 
as it is now envisaged, if the literacy aspect of the programme 
is subordinated or even eliminated. The civic training contem- 
plated in the Social Education programme will more than com- 
pensate for the neglect of literacy training. ‘Literacy is no edu- 
cation,’ they argue. ‘Why should we then make a fuss about it? 
What we want now is to turn the present generation of illite- 
rate adults into better citizens of our country and this ob- 
jective can be better achieved by concentrating on civic training 
and not on literacy training.’ 

Those who argue on these lines seem to have failed to realise 
the supreme need of promoting literacy in a nation of 36 crores,* 
more than 80 per cent of whom are altogether illiterate. Should 
we not do all we can to raise the percentage of literacy of our 
masses and thus place Bharat on a comparable standard in 
the comity of nations? It is unthinkable to visualise Bharat 
rising to its full height without raising the educational standard 
of its masses. I have purposely used the words ‘educational 
standard’; for I want to clear here the relation of ’literacy’ to 
what is called ‘education’. 

According to the advocates of this school of thought, edu- 
cation is quite different from literacy i.e., acquisition of the 
ability to read and write. No one, not even the greatest advo- 
cates of literacy, will contend that the acquisition of literacy 
is identical with the acquisition of education. But even the 
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most zealous advocates of education must admit that acquisi- 
tion of literacy is the first essential step in the acquisition of 
education. It is, therefore, difficult to understand why the advo- 
cates of education should belittle the importance of literacy. 
They will certainly not deny that whatever be our ideas about 
education, the ability to read and write is its very root. Edu- 
cation in its modern sense is organically connected with the 
ability to read and write and no amount of the wordy warfare 
can dislodge literacy from its high pedestal in the acquisition 
of education. In fact, broadly speaking, literacy is the founda- 
tion on which the structure of education is to be built. The 
advocates of literacy do not want to deny the right of a citizen 
to have more than what is implied in the term ‘literacy’; for, 
they also believe that literacy is not an end but it is only a 
means of further education. Therefore, what they demand is 
to have first things first. 

Granting that increasing the percentage of literacy in our 
country as quickly as possible is a great need, why should it 
be necessary to impart literacy to illiterate adults for that pur- 
pose? Why not make the young children literate as quickly 
as possible and leave the illiterate adults to be subjected to 
civic training contemplated in the programme now chalked out 
for Social Education? This argument seems to be sound on 
its face. Many friends of literacy feel that concentration on 
youngsters for the spread of literacy and leaving adult illite- 
rates to themselves will be an effective method of solving the 
problem of the spread of literacy in our country. The history of 
education in educationally advanced countries like England or 
Japan shows that these countries, in one supreme effort, brought 
all young children under instruction and did not bother them* 
selves much about the illiterate adults that escaped school in- 
struction and thus remained illiterate. Why should not India 
follow this method in tackling the problem of literacy or rather 
of removing the blot of illiteracy? 

But realising the inability of the States to introduce a com- 
prehensive programme of primary education and thus substan- 
tially increase the percentage of literacy through the schools 
in the near future, one is obliged to look to other sources by 
which the literacy percentage may be substantially increased 
within lesser financial resources. And this brings us to a posi- 
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tion where the adult literacy programme becomes of utmost 
national importance. Promotion of literacy through adult ins- 
truction of children. In a country like ours where money is not 
available in the near future for a very wide network of schools 
and where 'the literacy percentage is very low, promotion of 
literacy through adult instruction is the only method that is 
possible. It is for this reason, therefore, that a plea is being made 
here to give a prominent place to literacy programmes in the 
Social Education programmes now followed throughout the 
country at the behest of the Central Government. 

During recent times, the only country in the world which is 
reported to have succeeded in wiping out illiteracy in the period 
of a decade or two, mainly through adult instruction, is the 
U.S.S.R. They succeeded in doing so, because they were able 
to create an atmosphere where illiteracy came to be looked 
upon as a great national evil. Writing about Russia and its 
campaign against illiteracy, Mr. Cousins of the Columbia Uni- 
versity wrote in 1935 : “A psychological ferment has been start- 
ed that already has profoundly disturbed and transformed 
the mentality of a population of one hundred and six million. 
People have been taught to read; men and women have been 
told to hope; ideas have been disseminated on an unprecedented 
scale; forces have been released that can never be controlled.” 
{Modern Review , April 1935, p. 494.) 

It is true that U.S.S.R. methods cannot be followed in India, 
for reasons which are too well known to be mentioned. The 
need for introducing ‘a psychological ferment’ in the mentality 
of the illiterate and ignorant masses of our country is the 
great thing that is needed at this juncture. This can only be 
done by our great leaders holding up before the masses the 
ideal of a literate India and asking everyone whom they can 
persuade to the same. There are a hundred and one ways of 
doing this and if our leaders do seriously believe in a literate 
India, they can do a lot to remove the apathy of the masses 
and make them literacy-minded. Once the psychological ferment 
is started, it will spread of itself to the entire population. 

I may state here that acquisition of literacy has a special 
significance in. the cultural, social and political advancment of 
a nation where the great majority of the people are absolutely 
illiterate. Lectures, cinema shows, exhibitions, radio and enter- 
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tainment programmes have, no doubt, a value in a society 
where the written word is a' mystery to the many. But in the 
end such programmes do not have a lasting effect. The word 
is heard, the picture is seen and enjoyed. Both have some 
effect on the minds of those who heard the word or saw the 
picture. But it is to be left to imagination as to what perma- 
nent effect these things will leave behind. Moreover, if a hund- 
red are given the opportunity to listen to or to see, a lakh have 
to be kept untouched. On the other hand with the help of 
the written word at their command, any time they may be in- 
clined to make use of it. The ignorant millions of India — the 
land of villages — will remain inaccessible, in most parts to it- 
inerant agencies of culture. The written word alone will have 
the chance to cover the entire field. I, therefore, feel that in 
fhe entire field of social education, literacy must be given its 
due place which, to me, is second to none. Other programmes 
must be made to move round the pivot of the literacy programme. 

Should the adults be compelled by legislation to acquire 
literacy? This question is sometimes discussed as an academic 
proposition. In a land where compulsory education for children 
has not succeeded, the proposal to introduce compulsory literacy 
education for illiterate adults is out of the question. It is too 
premature even to think about it. 

There is, however, a corner in which it is possible to think 
of compulsion in the field of adult education. Our country is 
now being rapidly industrialised. The centre of industrial con- 
cerns are not only increasing in number, but growing in 
strength of labour population. It may be fairly estimated that 
more than 90 per cent of the labour population in these indus- 
trial centres is absolutely illiterate. Could we not introduce 
some sort of compulsion both on the employers and the em- 
ployees so that a wide network of adult literacy classes may 
he spread throughout these industrial centres ? I am fully con- 
scious that this question is fraught with many difficulties. Con- 
sidering, however, the vast potentialities of such a measure, I 
appeal to those in authority to get this question investigated on 
all-India basis, ns early as possible. 

Even here persuasion can be tried before compulsion, with 
-some success. I do not know whether the employers of large- 
scale labour have anywhere in this country come forward to 
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help the movement of adult literacy. But I know one place 
where pursuasion has succeeded in inducing the employers to 
help materially in the Adult Literacy Movement. In the City 
of Bombay, the Bombay City Social Education Commit- 
tee has succeeded in maintaining a fairly large number 
of classes for adult literacy in the premises of some of the 
textile mills and other industrial concerns in the City. The em- 
ployers meet the entire expenses of these classes. The adult 
classes are held outside the time of the attendance hours which 
a labourer in a mill has to put in daily. The best results "'ill, 
however, follow if the employers could be persuaded to allow 
the adult worker to attend a literacy classe within the prescribed 
time of attendance. As I have already said this question is 
fraught with many difficulties, mostly of an economic nature. 
I may. however, mention here that sometime ago, an American 
industrial concern in Bombay — the Com Products limited — 
allowed its illiterate adults to attend on-the-job literacy classes: 
attendance at such classes took place during working hours. 
This is, no doubt, a solitary instance. But I think if our em- 
ployers of labour are made to realise that instructed labour will, 
in the long run, put in more efficient work, some employers 
may come forward to try the experiment carried on by the 
Cora Products concern. The recent introduction of the Indus- 
trial Labour Health Insurance Schemes, is a sign which points 
out to the fact that the employers of industrial labour in this 
country will not be impervious to overtures made in right 
spirit and by right persons to lend a helping hand in the na- 
tional needs of removing illiteracy from our Motherland. 
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The Need for Action 

India was more illiterate in 1961 than in 1951, with an addi- 
tion of about 36 million illiterates. In 1966, it has 20 million 
more illiteratts than in 1961. This has happened despite unprece- 
dented expansion of primary education and despite many liter- 
acy drives and programmes. Though the percentage of literacy 
has risen from 16.6 per cent in 1951 to 24 per cent in 1961 
and 28.6 per cent in 1966, a faster growth of population has 
pushed the country further behind in its attempts to reach 
universal literacy. The moral is obvious : conventional methods 
or hastening literacy are of poor avail. If the trend is to be 
reversed, a massive unorthodox national effort is necessary. 

The price which the individual as well as the nation pays 
for illiteracy is high, although one grows accustomed to the 
persisting malady and becomes insensitive to the harm it does. 
The circumstances of modern life condemn the illiterate to 
live an inferior existence. He has little prospect of a reasonable 
Income. He remains isolated from sophisticated social process, 
such as democratic government and commercial marketing. The 
uneducated is not in reality a free citizen. Illiteracy as a mass 
phenomenon blocks economic and social progress, affects eco- 
nomic productivity, population control, national integration 
and security and improvment in health and sanitation. In the 
words of Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, Member, Planning Commision, 


* “Education and National Development", Report of the Education 
'Commission 19G4-GG, Government of India. 
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‘Without adult education and adult literacy, it is not possible 
to have that range and speed of economic and social develop- 
ment which we require, nor is it possible to have that content, 
or quality or tone to our economic and social development 
that makes it worthwhile in terms of values and welfare. A 
programme of adult education and adult literacy should there- 
fore take a front place in any programme for economic and 
social development.’ 1 

There can be little disagreement with the above general state- 
ments which, in one way or another, were recognized even 
before independence. But the principal strategy adopted so far 
to make the people literate has been to place an exclusive em- 
phasis on the development of a programme of free and com- 
pulsory education for all children till they reach the age of 
14 years. If this could have been effectively implemented' by 
1960, as once visualized, the problem would have been consi- 
derably simplified. However, for reasons which have been ex- 
amined elsewhere, it has not yet been possible to implement 
the programme and we can at best hope to provide five years 
of effective education to every child by 1976 and of seven years 
by 1986. Moreover, the system of primary education continues 
to be largely ineffective and wasteful and many children 
who pass through it either do not attain functional literacy 
or lapse into illiteracy soon afterwards. If we are to continue 
our dependence on this programme alone for the liquidation 
of illiteracy, we may not reach our goal even by 2000 a.d. 
It is. therefore, evident that, while our efforts to develop a 
programme of free and compulsory education should continue 
with redoubled vigour, a time has come when a massive and 
direct attack on mass illiteracy is necessary. 

This is not to say that no direct attack on mass illiteracy 
has been launched so far. In fact, the history of adult educa- 
tion during the last thirty years shows that many literacy 
drives have been organised on a State or a local basis, which 
were launched with considerable drive and enthusiasm but 
which petered out in apathy and dissipated efforts a few years 
later. There are several reasons for this. The campaigns were 


* i'V. K. B. V. I\a», Education and Human Rckhitcc Development, Allied 
Publisher!, New Delhi, 1003. 
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too limited in scale to achieve a significant advance and gene- 
rate enthusiasm for further effort. They also tended to be 
sporadic and uncoordinated — government departments, volun- 
tary agencies, educational institutions and individuals working 
more in isolation than in active collaboration with other agen- 
cies. They were often launched hastily, without the careful 
assessment of the needs and interests of adults, without awake- 
ning public interest or stimulating the desire to learn and with- 
out adequate provision for the follow-up work in the absence 
of which no lasting results could be obtained. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that they failed. 

Sustained support and purposeful orientation of literacy 
programmes depend upon conscious acceptance of certain 
basic facts. For instance, it should be accepted that the pace of 
industrialization and modernization of agriculture and in general 
of the economic progress of the country is inhibited by the 
large number of illiterates who constitute the 'work-force’. As- 
suming that the age-group 15-44 constitutes the work force, 
it includes 144 millions of persons or 67.4 per cent of the age- 
group who are illiterate. 3 Further, illiterate people tend to resist 
change and cling to traditional forms of life. While moderniza- 
tion of social life demands revolutionary changes in the accep- 
ted pattern. Illiteracy among the masses is inconsistent with 
the spirit of the age in which scientific and technical progress 
determines the way of life and standards of living. New ideas 
and new practices cannot be effectively communicated to minds 
which are untrained to receive them and to make use of them. 
Whether it is family planning or improvement of sanitary stand- 
ards or any programme of social security or any move which 
requires change of attitude and habits of life, it must make 
sense to the people. Similarly, it should be realized that un- 
educated people cannot make a real democracy, the essence 
of which lies in participation by the people in organized civic 
life and in important decision-making. The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Article 26 of which states that every one 
has a right to education, applies equally to the adults of the 
future as to those of the present. The existence of the vast masses 

a See Pajv-r on Macnitude of Illiteracy in Ind'a Supplementary Vol- 
ume I, part V. 
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of illiterate people in our country which prides itself on its 
noble traditions of learning, is humiliating. These are simple 
and self-evident facts which are seldom disputed. It is, however, 
necessary to realize that an effort commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the task of eradication of illiteracy is inconceivable 
unless there is a clear conviction on the part of the national 
leadership that the education of the masses of illiterates has 
a diredt bearing on economic and social progress and on the 
quality of national life. Lack of conviction is evident from the 
fact that so far there has been no political commitment to any 
programme of adult education. This may be due to some extent 
to the magnitude of the problem. The numbers involved are 
so great, resources demanded in terms of finance and trained 
personnel so apparently enormous, that there is a natural ten- 
dency, particularly in the face of the competing priorities, to 
give up the goal as unattainable and to leave the solution to 
time and to the development of universal primary education. 
This attitude is unhelpful. We think that the problem must be 
faced resolutely and realistically and we are convinced that in- 
difference to it will not remain unpunished. 

To put an end to this intolerable situation, we recommend 
a nationwide, coherent and sustained campaign for liquidation 
of illiteracy. The campaign approach is necessitated by the lack 
of resources and realization of the urgency of the problem. The 
campaign should be inspired by a faith in its vital significance to 
national life and should be organised and supported vigorously 
by the social and political leadership in the country. It should 
involve the Central, State and Local governments, all govern- 
mental agencies, all voluntary agencies and private organiza- 
tions and industries, all educational institutions ranging from 
the universities to primary schools and above all, all educated 
men and women in ( the country. A lesser effort will fail to gene- 
rate the necessary motivation and build up effective momentum. 
The task is enormously difficult. It requires a spirit of dedication, 
imaginative organization, intelligent cooperation of all agencies 
involved and ungrudging effort and sacrifice on the part of the 
workers. However, the task can be achieved; it was achieved 
in the USSR immediately after the Revolution. The determined 
Russian effort gained for the country much more than mere 
universal literacy. It gave the people a sense of achievement 
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and national pride and prepared it for participation in social 
transformation. The situation in India is somewhat different, 
but a mighty effort similar to the Russian will be an educational 
•experience of great national significance. 

The Targets 

The essential condition for success in a literacy programme is 
that it should be very carefully planned and that all necessary 
preparations should be made well ahead in time. Organization 
of massive programmes, preparation of material, training or 
personnel and a number of other requisites require time. We 
do not visualize launching a nationwide programme in all 
parts of the country at the same time. It is, however, 
possible to proceed systematically from area to area in each 
State according to the opportunities available and gradually to 
cover the entire State and the country. It will be possible to 
achieve full literacy in different areas at different times depend- 
ing upon the stage of educational development in the area, pub- 
lic cooperation and efficiency of organization. Time is an essen- 
tial factor in combating illiteracy and a delay of more than 10 
or 15 years in liquidating the problem on a massive scale will 
defeat its very purpose. We think that with well planned ef- 
forts it should be possible to raise the national percentage of 
literacy to 60 per cent by 1971 and to 80 per cent in 1976. 
These targets will no doubt require tremendous effort and or- 
ganization; but they are not impracticable. We recommend that 
every possible effort should be made to eradicate illiteracy from 
the country as early as possible and that in no part of the 
country, however backward, should it take more than 20 years 
to do so. 


The Concept of Literacy 

We do not equate literacy with the mere ability to read and write. 
Literacy, if it is to be worthwhile, must be functional. It should 
enable the literate not only to acquire sufficient mastery over 
the tools of literacy but also to acquire relevant knowledge which 
will enable him to pursue his own interests and ends. The 
World Conference of Education Ministers on the Eradication 
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of Illiteracy organized by UNESCO at Tehran (1965) concluded 
that rather than an end in itself, literacy should be regarded 
as a way of preparing man for a social, civic and economic role 
that goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary literacy training, 
consisting merely in the teaching of reading and writing. The 
process of learning to read and write should be made an op- 
portunity for acquiring information that can immediately be 
used to improve living standards; reading and writing should 
lead not only to elementary general knowledge but to training 
for work, increased productivity, a greater participation in civil 
life, a better understanding of the surrounding world and should, 
ultimately, open the way to basic human culture. We agree with 
the view taken by the Conference. Literacy programmes should 
inspire and enable the adult to use his knowledge of literacy 
for his own further education and encourage him to profit by 
the scheme of continuing education which we propose to discuss 
subsequently. Thus viewed, literacy programmes should have 
three essential ingredients. 

(1) It must be, as far as possible, ‘work-based’ and aimed 
at creating attitudes and interests and imparting skills and 
information which will help a person to do efficiently what- 
ever work he is engaged in. 

(2) It must help the illiterate to interest himself in vital 
national problems and to participate effectively in the social 
and political life of the country. 

(3) It must impart such skills in reading, writing and arith- 
metic as would enable him, if he so wishes, to continue his 
education either on his own or through other available avenues 
of informal education. 

It follows that literacy programmes will have three stages. The 
initial stage will consist of acquaintance with reading, writing 
and arithmetic and some general knowledge relating to civic and 
national problems in which the entire society is involved and 
to the profession in which the learner is engaged. The second 
stage should deepen the knowledge and skills gained in the 
initial stage and train the adult in using literacy gained for 
solving personal problems and enriching personal life. The third 
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stage should lead the adult to one of the programmes of con- 
tinuing education. 

Programmes for Arresting the Growth of Illiteracy 

The first step to liquidate illiteracy should be to arrest the 
swelling of the numbers of illiterates by 

— expansion of universal schooling of at least five years’ dura- 
tion as rapidly as possible to the age- group 6-11; 

— providing part-time education to those children of the age- 
group 11-14 who either missed schooling or dropped prema- 
turely out of the school; and 

— providing part-time general and vocational education to young 
adults of the age-group 15-30 who have received some years 
of schooling but insufficient to carry them to a stage of per- 
manent literacy or to prepare them adequately for the demands 
made on them, by their environment. 

In Chapter VII we considered programmes for the realiza- 
tion of universal primary education for the age-group 6-11. We 
have also recommended provision of part-time education of 
one year’s duration for the age-group 11-14 on a voluntary basis 
to start with but with the hope of making it compulsory later 
when suitable conditions are created. We also consider it neces- 
sary that these facilities should be extended to those in the age- 
group 15+ whose schooling has been inadequate. These steps r 
combined with the extension of school facilities and improve- 
ment in the holding power of the schools, as proposed else- 
where, must form the base of a fight against illiteracy. 

The Strategy 

Planning for literacy must reckon with the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the situation obtaining in the country. It is not pro- 
posed to analyse the position in this chapter; but a picture of 
the size of the undertaking can be formed by the fact that there 
are, according to the 1961 census, 189 million illiterate adults 
(age-group 15+) in the country. Urban areas have a much higher 
literacy (47 percent) than the rural areas (19 percent). The map 
of literacy shows very wide variation from area to area in the 
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country and ranges from 52.7 per cent in Delhi to 1.8 per cent 
in NEFA. 3 There is also a wide variance in literacy among men 
.and women in different parts of the country, and among diffe- 
rent social groups. Motivation for education varies from area to 
area depending upon several factors such as development of 
education and industrialization. Obviously there can be no single 
or simple approach to tackle the problem; each situation will 
need very special investigation and remedial measures will de- 
pend upon such opportunities as are locally at hand or can be 
made available. We feel that we can only indicate certain gene- 
ral principles. 

We recommend a two-fold strategy for combating illiteracy 
in the country which, for the sake of convenience, we may call 

(a) the selective approach; and 

(b) the mass approach. 

Programmes planned on the basis of the two approaches should 
go hand in hand; they should not be considered to be alternative. 

The Selective Approach 

The selective approach is specially suited to groups which can 
be easily identified, controlled and motivated for intensive 
literacy work. The specific needs of these groups can be ascer- 
tained and purposeful literacy programmes prepared to meet 
them. It is easier to handle such groups and investment on 
literacy for them can yield comparatively quick and gainful 
results. A further advantage of the selective approach is that 
the literacy programmes can include training which will advance 
the occupational and vocational interests. 

By way of illustration, we suggest the following instances 
where selective programmes can be introduced immediately 
with great profit: 

(1) Industrial and commercial concerns employ a consi- 
derable work force of which about 40 per cent are illiterate. 
The problem is big enough to need attention. We recommend 


* 19GI Census figures. 
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that all employers in large farms and commercial, industrial, 
contracting and other concerns should be made responsible, 
if necessary by law, for making their illiterate employees 
functionally literate within a period of three years of their 
employment. The responsibility of educating them should be 
squarely on the employers who should release them, in ac- 
cordance with an agreed programme, for such education. They 
should also provide incentives to the illiterates and otherwise 
induce them to make a serious effort to learn. Government 
should bear all educational costs and supply the teachers, 
books and other teaching materials. We have no doubt that 
enlightened employers will find it of advantage in the long 
run to educate their workers. 

(2) We further recommend that the big industrial plants 
in the public sector should take the lead immediately and set 
the pace in this important programme. 

(3) All economic and social development plans have their 
human aspect and involve a large number of persons who 
have had no schooling. It is, therefore, logical that every 
development project in whatever field — industrial, agricul- 
tural, commercial, health, education or any other — should 
include, as an integral part, a plan for the education of its 
employees, more especially of those who are illiterate. 

(4) A series of schemes are launched by Government for 
. economic betterment of the people for social welfare. For 

instance, the Khadi production scheme of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission or the scheme of applied nutri- 
tion and child welfare programmes of the Community Deve- 
lopment Department, involve several lakhs of women. We 
suggest that literacy programmes should constitute an essential 
ingredient of all such schemes. 

These illustrations arc by no means exhaustive. Planners of 
literacy programmes should be on the look-out to locate and 
develop others. 


The Mass Approach 

The essence of the mass approach lies in a determined mobiliza- 
tion of all available educated men and women in the country 
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to constitute a force to combat illiteracy and an effective orga- 
nization and utilization of this force in a well-planned literacy 
campaign. This approach is unorthodox but not untried. Where- 
as the selective approach is tied down by its inherent limita- 
tions and is by its very nature ineffective as an overall solution, 
the mass approach can achieve a real break-through. The mass 
approach was a remarkable success in the USSR. In a different 
way and on a smaller scale this approach was attempted in 
Maharashtra through the scheme of Gram Shikshan Mohim. 
The Mohim exploited the local village patriotism to eliminate 
illiteracy from the village and required the teachers and all 
local educated men and women to work for literacy. The scheme 
cost very little and its gains were much more than what could 
be measured in terms of literacy. Its critics have referred to 
certain inadequacies in the preparation for the Mohim and to 
weaknesses in the follow-up work. These defects can be 
remedied. 

The responsibility for initiating a massive move to combat 
illiteracy goes beyond the capacity of the administrative and 
educational systems. It rests squarely upon the political and 
social leadership of the country. The success of this approach 
depends upon the strength of the conviction of those who are 
at the helm of national affairs, that illiteracy impedes national 
development as well as upon their ability to carry conviction to 
the people and to generate strong enthusiasm and motivation. 
We arc convinced that if the nation is determined to make the 
country literate and to make the effort and sacrifice commen- 
surate with the undertaking, India can become a literate nation 
within the foreseeable future. 

Adult education is by nature a voluntary activity; the basic 
driving force is, therefore, the individual motivation of the adult. 
It may be clear to planners, educators and administrators that 
national security and integration, productivity and population 
control, health and general welfare of the people would improve 
through widespread adult education and training. This may not 
be so immediately apparent to the individual farmer or urban 
dweller that he would willingly sacrifice several hours in order 
to acquire such education. It is essential that the literacy pro- 
grammes should be presented in ways which are meaningful to 
the adult and related in clear and understandable ways to the 
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environment and to the conditions which he knows. 

A mass literacy campaign depends largely upon the voluntary 
services of all educated people, including government servants, 
employees in public organizations, lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and others. But the main brunt of the campaign will fall on the 
teachers and students in schools and colleges and considerable 
responsibility for organization will fall on educational institu- 
tions of all kinds. We recommend that the students in the 
higher primary, secondary, higher secondary, vocational schools 
and those in the undergraduate classes of the universities and 
colleges should be required to teach adults as a part of the 
compulsory national service programme which we have con- 
sidered elsewhere.* It is equally necessary to require the teach- 
ers in schools of all types to teach and to participate in the 
campaign when they ure called upon to do so. Work for adult 
literacy should be a part of their normal duty. In order to help 
them to do so it may be necessary either to give them relief 
from normal school work or to remunerate them for adult 
literacy work. Their services should be available for work con- 
nected with adult education whenever required. Every educa- 
tional institution should be required to run literacy classes 
regularly and should be given responsibility for liquidating 
illiteracy in a specified neighbouring area the size of which 
should be determined by the size of the school staff and the 
number of students available for literacy work. 

The New Function of the School 

The new responsibility related to adult education will imply 
a significant change in the function and outlook of the school. 
The area of its main concern will not be confined to the school 
children; it will embrace the entire local community which it 
serves. It will be required to function as a centre of the life of 
the community. It will need to be transformed from a child- 
ren’s school to a people’s school. It follows that it will need to 
be equipped and serviced as a centre of the community and an 
important base for extension services. It will require, among 
other aids, a library, radio sets, exhibits, posters, models and 
other materials necessary for adult education. 

4 Chapter I nnd VIII. 
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Conditions Necessary for the Success of Literacy Programmes 

A word of caution is necessary- No adult literacy drive should 
be launched without prior planning and careful preparation. 
While we do not suggest that years of study and survey of every 
area are necessary before a programme is launched, we believe 
that attention to the more important points mentioned below 
will pay dividends and avoid frustration : 

(1) Before a programme is launched, all political, social and 
other leaders as well as all government departments should 
be involved in awakening interest and mobilising support for 
it. 

(2) The adult illiterates to be enrolled in the programme 
should be psychologically prepared and motivated for it. They 
must be made to realize what literacy would mean to them 
and feel convinced that such effort and sacrifice as they make 
will be worth-while. 

(3) The widest use should be made of the mass media of 
communication for awakening and sustaining the people’s will 
to learn and for giving them general support throughout the 
operation of the programme and after. The radio, television, 
films, the spoken word, and all other media should be utilized 
for creating and maintaining an atmosphere which will be 
conducive to the success of literacy work. 

(4) The material required for adult education programme 
should be prepared well in advance and should be available in 
sufficient quantities when the campaign is launched. These 
should include textbooks and other reading material, charts, 
maps, guide books and other instructional material and aids 
for the workers. 

(5) Literacy programmes should be carefully planned with 
due regard to local conditions and requirements. In addition 
to imparting skills in reading and writing, they should help 
to improve knowledge and skills relating to the profession of 
the illiterate adult; make him aware of the important problems 
of the community, his country and the world and of the need 
for active participation in important national programmes such 
as population control and give him some understanding of 
the life and culture of the country. 
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(6) Literacy programmes should lead the neo-literate to 
continuing education. Literacy succeeds best when a person 
learns to use his knowledge to solve his problems through 
self-effort and to profit by the avenues to further knowledge 
such as schools, libraries and museums. A well-designed 
follow-up plan is an essential part of literacy programmes. 

(7) It should be clearly realized that literary programmes, 
as we visualize them, cannot be left to the teachers above. 
The work of teachers should be supported by : 

(a) Extension services of the universities and of such 
departments as industries, agriculture, public health, co- 
operatives, community development. These extension servi- 
ces should mainly help to improve knowledge, skills and 
practices related to the professions of the people; and 

(b) mass media of communication and more particularly 
All India Radio should be used for awakening the conscious- 
ness of the adult illiterates towards their responsibilities to 
civic life and to vital programmes of national development. 

(8) The effects of literacy programmes will be shortlived 
unless they are supported by the establishment of libraries and 
a continuous supply of good reading material and newspapers. 

(9) A carefully thought-out plan of action should envisage 
the training in advance of the local leadership including civic 
and other authorities. Those involved should be acquainted 
with the details of the action planned and with the specific 
role they are required to pray in carrying it out. 

(10) Students and educated persons who volunteer to teach 
should be given a short training in the methods of teaching 
and dealing with the adults. They should also be provided 
with guide-books and other helpful material. 

(11) An efficient machinery for administration and super- 
vision is needed and should ensure involvement of voluntary' 
agencies and support of vigilant evaluation and research. 

(12) Planning for literacy must visualize the activities which 
should continue after the intensive literacy campaign concludes. 
Those involved in the literacy programmes should be encourag- 
ed to help one another to continue to learn and to this end, 
constitute study groups, associations, clubs or recreational 
groups. 

A-13 
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(13) Public committment, support and enthusiasm are vital 
to the success of the literacy programmes. Public appreciation 
of the success of the programme, its concern when the acti- 
vities slow down, its participation in improving its procedures, 
its encouragement of those who do outstanding work are 
all factors of extreme importance. Public involvement and 
support should be kept alive, with the help of newspapers, 
leaders of social and political life, of learned societies, and 
other agencies. 
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Some people are beginning to wonder whether an estimate of 
the magnitude of illiteracy, like the size of unemployment and 
the number of the poor, is not an exercise in futility. Admittedly, 
the number of illiterate persons is straggeringly large and an 
analysis of the problem can be frustrating. However, a review 
of the achievements and the problem can encourage field work- 
ers who can learn of the strides made at different periods at 
different places. Such an analysis can also impart a sense of 
realism among those who are ever busy raising slogans about 
radical and revolutionary changes. 

The overall picture 

The provisional figures of 1971 Census 1 reveal that the literacy 
rate is 29.3, comprising 39.5 for males and 18.1 for females. This 
figure is to be compared with 24.0 in 1961. 

Although the detailed analysis of literacy figures has to be 
based on the provisional totals of 1971 Census it would be 
interesting to examine the growth of literacy after excluding 
0-9 age group. As is evident from Table I, the growth of literacy 
has been noteworthy only after 1931. During the decades ending 
1941, 1951 and 1961, 6 per cent, 7 percent and 11 per cent persons 
became literate. However, the increase in literacy rate between 
1961-71 being 8 is a matter of disappointment. 

1 Paper 1 of 1971, Provisional Population Totals, Office of the Registrar 
General & Census Commissioner of India 1971. 
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Spread of literacy acquired momentum after 1935 when popu- 
lar Governments were installed in the provinces of British India. 
Interest in literacy continued til! 1951 whereafter the emphasis 
on social education and community development gave a further 
fillip to the literacy programme. During the decade ending 1971 
there was, comparatively speaking, much less emphasis on 
education in general and adult literacy in particular. 


Table I 


Literacy rates in India (excluding population in 0-9 age group) from 
1891 to 1971. 


Census 

years 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1931 

1961 

1971 


Percent literate 


Persons Males Females 


61 11.4 0.5 

C-2 H.5 0.7 

7- 0 12.6 1.1 

8 - 3 14.2 1.9 

9- 2 15.4 2.4 

15-1 27.4 , 6.9 

22.2 32.2 10.1 

33.9 48.8 18.3 

42.0 56.4 26.5 


Source : 


U) ulTnr T 1811 w bee " from Kingsley 
mm “1 P f’ ,an ’ 

India. y Press . 1951 and relate to undivided 

<2) 1971 l,ave fcr 

0-9 age group The est' ' ® ra C . to tota * Population excluding 
1931 nnfZ'l h F ** ,° f popt,,alio » 0-9 age group 

•s 2— iTlJ'ZT Y 7 

— m3do _, 


arc^gU-cn'in Tablc U n S T nd r‘ t i n8 com P arison at 1951-1961-1971 

of ,itera i 

16.06 crores in ,96, and 197, res^i^. ‘ 0 fCIn 
the increase in population during these years the n ZhZ’ 

,l ' 1 ' C ” t ' PCrsons n,so ■““*»«> from 29.75 crores to 33.35 crores 
and 38.68 crores respectively. 1 r 
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Table II 

Number of Literates during 1951 to 1971 


Census 

Total No. of literates 

year 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

2951 

5.93 

4.5 7 

1.36 

1961 

10.55 

7.79 

2.76 

1971 

16.06 

11.19 

4.67} 


Regional Disparities 

The differences from one region to another in respect of 
literacy are vast. On the one hand, Kerala has about 60 per cent 
literate persons as against Rajasthan and Jammu & Kashmir 
whose rate of literacy is about 18. The areas where the rate of 
literacy is lower than the national average are mostly those 
covered by the erstwhile princely States and the traditionally 
backward areas of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. On the whole it 
is safe to say that the coastal region has a higher rate of literacy, 
with the exception of few districts of northern Andhra Pradesh 
and southern Orissa. The reasons for high literacy rate in the 
coastal areas seem to be (a) longer contact with the West; (b) 
activity of the missionaries; (c) early organisation of Western 
type of education; and (d) high degree of urbanisation. 

A total number of 32 districts have lower than 15 per cent 
literacy. Of these 8 are in Madhya Pradesh, 6 each in Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir, 2 in Orissa and 1 each in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar Gujarat and Nagaland. Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan have 2 districts each with the doubtful distinc- 
tion of less than 10 per cent literacy, those being Jhabau, Bastar, 
Barmer and Jalore. 

An interesting aspect of the analysis is the difference in 
growth of literacy among different States. The position of 1951, 
3961 and 1971 has been given in Table III. The comparison of 
percentage increase in literacy rate seems slightly deceptive. As 
an illustration, literacy rate in Kerala increased from 46.8 in 
1961 to 60.2 in 1971 showing an increase by 13.4 as against 
the increase in Jammu & Kashmir from 11.0 to 18.30 showing 
an increase of 8.3. However, if we compare the percentage in- 
crease in literacy rate during this decade the efforts made by 
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Jammu & Kashmir 
centage increase in 
cent in the latter. 


appear better than Kerala because the per- 
the former is 65.9 per cent as against 28.4 per 


Urban-Rural Differential 
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The characteristic feature relating to urban-rural differential 
is present in the case of male-female differential also, viz. the 
States which have a higher rate of literacy have a much nar- 
rower male-female differential than those which have a lower 
rate of literacy. Moreover, as can be expected, male-female 
differential is perceptibly narrower in the urban areas as com- 
pared to the rural areas. 


Conclusions 

Despite the considerable progress in the number of literate 
persons in absolute terms India is still one of the least literate 
countries in the world. Although education and learning have 
been greatly cherished in the ancient past and numerous agen- 
cies of informal education have cultivated a tradition which res- 
pects learning, literacy has received a low priority in India for 
centuries. The caste system, the limited role of woman in society 
and the predominance of farm economy based on extremely back- 
ward technology made it unnecessary for most people to learn 
to read and to write. Even in the post-Independence era the 
limited success of universal primary education and lack of 
perseverance in the literacy programmes has kept the rate of 
literacy low. 

However, the States which have paid due attention to primary 
education and those which have made concerted efforts for the 
spread of adult literacy have shown that the problem can be 
tackled. 



PER CAPITA COST OF 
ADULT LITERACY IN INDIA 


N. A. ANSARI AND K. B. REGE 


While drawing up and considering plans for eradication of 
illiteracy in the country, one of the most important questions 
raised is “How much does it cost to make a person literate ?" 
An attempt has been made to estimate the per capita cost to 
facilitate, as far as possible, realistic calculation of the amount 
needed for organizing literacy programmes. 

For the purpose of this Study, the whole country has been 
divided into five regions, namely, the Eastern, the Western, 
the Southern, the Northern, and the Central. It was noticed 
that the per capita cost varies widely in different regions mostly 
according to pattern of recruitment of the teachers and the sys- 
tem of payment to them. The minimum cost of teaching material 
supplied to the literacy classes and contingencies provided for 
them, however, remain almost the same throughout the country. 
While demarcating these regions, the principle of contiguity of 
the different States in the country was kept in view. 

The following table indicates the five regions and the States 
which constitute them. 


Regions 


Eastern Region 
West Bengal 
Orissa 
Assam 


Western Region 
Maharashtra 
Gujarat 
Rajasthan 
cot 
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Northern Region 

Punjab 

Delhi 

Jammu & Kashmir 


Southern Region 
Kerala 
Madras 
Mysore 

Andhra Pradesh 
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Central Region 
Madhya Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh 
Bihar 


In order to work out the estimates, the procedure adopted 
was to collect information regarding the number of adults made 
literate in an individual State during a particular period and the 
total expediture incurred on the literacy programme (generally 
consisting of remuneration to teachers, contingencies and cost 
of essential teaching materials) for the same period. Wherever 
this information was not available for literacy work separately, 
the total expenditure on Social Education was taken into ac- 
count. The assumption was that the Social Education programme 
was mostly concerned with Adult Literacy. The estimates relate 
to the period from the year 1947 to 1951, that is, the period 
soon after the emergence of the new comprehensive concept of 
‘Social Education’. This assumption would be valid to a consider- 
able extent as the programme of Community Development had 
not come into force as yet and Spcial Education was not an 
activity of Community Development Blocks. During this period 
also, the literacy programmes really formed the core activity of 
the Social Education programmes. In cases where information 
was not available for literacy work separately, wherever pos- 
sible, separate estimates of cost of literacy were worked out on 
the basis of per capita payments made to the teachers and 
grants given to the adult literacy classes for equipment etc. 
For working out this cost, it may, however, be pointed out 
that the duration of a literacy class has not been taken into 
account. The duration of a literacy class varies from State to 
State and also from time to time according to the nature of 
organization of the literacy work. 

The standards of achivement also differ from State to State 
but the literacy course is generally divided into two stages in 
almost all the States of the country. The per capita cost that 
has been worked out for making a person literate is the cost 
of making him complete the first stage of literacy, no matter 
how long he took to do so. 



Table Indicating Details of Calculation for Different Regions 

Sr. Regional Year No. of adults Teacher’s Equipment Total Ter capita Relevant References 

No. state made literate salary expenditure cost 
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After obtaining these estimates for individual States the aver- 
ages for the five different regions were worked out. (See table) 
During the period from 1947 to 1951 these averages for the 
different regions were found to be as follows : 


Region 

Average Per Capita Cost 

The Eastern Region 

Rs. 

19.66 

The Southern Region 

Rs. 

7.89 

Tlie Northern Region 

Rs. 

28.33 

The Western Region 

Rs. 

8.79 

The Central Region 

Rs. 

13.30 


A point to be noted in this connection is that some of the 
regions have not taken into account the expenditure incurred 
by them on supervision, direction and office establishments. This 
is invariably the case in those regions where the per capita cost 
is very low. Had this expenditure been considered, the- cost 
would have definitely been higher. 

During this period from 1947 to 1951, the All India Per Capita 
Cost for making an adult literate was found to be Rs. 12.44. 
For comparative estimate, the figure for the following year 1951- 
52, was Rs. 14.44. 

These estimates relate to the period 1947^51 for which the 
figures were readily available. In view of a steady rise in the 
price-structure in the country during the period that followed, 
a definite rise of at least 50 per cent over these estimates may 
be allowed while calculating the amount needed for adult liter- 
acy programmes in the country at this time or in the immedi- 
ate future. A per capita cost of about twenty rupees may thus 
be considered as adequate. 

We are conscious of the fact that the Study suffers from many 
limitations— absence of consideration of the standard of attain- 
ment, follow-up activities, and lack of valid and reliable statistics 
■ name a few of them; but it is an attempt to bring together 
the data readily available on the subject. 

Besides some of the limitations stated above, mention must 
be made here of a special limitation that we have not taken into 
account, namely, the recent changes in the pattern of the or- 
ganization of literacy work, especially that of Gram Shikshan 
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Mohim of Maharashtra State. These estimates are based on the 
old pattern of organizing scattered literacy clases as was 
current in the years 1947 to 1951. It is likely that this pre- 
capita cost will be reduced considerably if a state-wide inten- 
sive literacy campaign is organized on the pattern followed in 
Maharashtra. 

While drawing a general plan of operation for the Progamme 
of Functional Literacy under the Government of India Project 
of “Farmers’ Education and Functional Literacy”, the Working 
Group organized jointly by the Ministry of Education, and the 
Department of Adult Education, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
in January, 1968, has worked out the cost of one literacy class 
of six months duration for 30 adults at Rs. 510/-. 

The detailed break-up of this amount is given below: 

Cost of one literacy class of six months duration for 
30 adults 


Salary f Honorarium ( T raining / etc. 

Rs. 

i) 

Salary/Honorarium of one Instructor 
at Rs. 20/- p.m. 

120.00 

>i) : 

Salary of Supervisor at Rs. 50/- p.m. 

I /10th of Supervisor for one class 

30.00 

Hi)' 

Training of Instructor or teacher 

50.00 

iv) 

Training of Supervisor at Rs. 30/- 
1 /10th of Supervisor for one class. 

3.00 

v) 

Provision of -training of instructors 
-and Supervisors who may fall out, 10% 

■ of the cost of 3 and 4 nhnve. 

5.30 


• (Say ns. 210/-) 


B. Equipment 
i) Non-recurring 

a) One Petromax (Rs. 60/0, Two Hurricane 
Lamps (Rs. 8/- each) plus spares at 
10% (Rs. 7.60) 
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b) Maps and Charts etc. 15.00 

c) Follow-up material— Rs. 3/- per set 
of 5 books— 6 sets with spares at 

33% (3 X 6 = 18 plus 6 = 24 24.00 

Rs. 122.60 

(Say Rs. 125.00) 


ii) Recurring Rs. 

a) Slates (70 paisa each) — 30 

with spares at 10% 23.50 

b) Note-Books (Rs 1/- each) — 30 

with spares at 10% 33.00 

c) Primers etc. at Rs. 1/- each — 

30 with spares at 10% 33.00 

d) Instructor’s kit. 3.00 

e) Kerosene Oil 80.00 


Rs. 172.50 

(Say Rs. 175/-) 

Grand Total 510.00 

It is also suggested that the above items to expenditure . may 
require some variations depending upon local conditions with- 
in the ceiling prescribed above. Accordingly, the Central 
Ministry of Education has relased the grants to the State 
Education Departments on this basis in this Centrally spon- 
sored Project. Tfrus^th e-per capita expe nditure in this project 

works out at Rs: ^ ~ ~ 

This fully corroborates* our*es(unate-w\iicl{j.Vas !bj£seu on the 
expenditure incurred in adult literacy work in the-year^ 1947-51. 
In a class of 30 adults, it is expected that the turn-out of literates 
at the end of the completion of the literacy course would be of 
about 25 adult literates, bringing the per capita cost of making 
the adults in India literate to about Rs. 20/-. 
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HOMER KEMPFER 


The importance of literacy in economic development is not 
argued in this paper. It is assumed. Granted a need for extend- 
ing literacy, the timing and focus of the- attack on illiteracy 
become important matters. The proposals herein invite the rea- 
der to consider pertinent data and a line of reasoning as a guide 
to further planning in this field. 

Worldwide evidence collected by the UNESCO does not clearly 
■show that widespread literacy must come before industrialization. 
Neither, however, can literacy wait long afterward. In some 
Countries, the educational system historically developed ahead 
of industralization and eased the way. In others, industralization 
began to take hold first but was unable to move ahead success- 
fully until the educational system caught up. Apparently, literacy 
und industralization develop harmoniously when they develop 
together. They mutually reinforce each other. 

Education Is an Investment, It is Not Merely a Social Service 

Education is widely considered to be a fundamental right of 
•all people. Many modem nations accept the notion that their 
citizens are entitled to equality of opportunity in education. 
The extension of equal political rights also demands a basic 
educational background for the proper exccrcise of citizenship. 
Education as a social service is well established and widely 
understood. 

Likewise there is a widespread awareness of the private values 
211 
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of education even though opportunities for education are often 
quite limited. Individuals want literacy and education for occupa- 
tional advancement, protection of their rights, social prestige and 
many other reasons. Private values indeed are so important 
that many people pay well and work hard for education which 
benefits them personally. 

Public values of education are less widely understood. Eco- 
nomic development, social advance, emotional integration, and 
political stability all depend heavily upon literacy and education. 
These are the reasons for public interest in education. Indeed, 
in a dynamic society education is looked upon as another form 
of investment — alongside steel mills, irrigation systems, electric 
power plants and railways. Human beings are a part of the 
natural resources of a nation and the way to their development 
is through education. 

We have, then, the social service principle and the invest- 
ment principle each providing guidance to our educational sys- 
tem. Each provides its own guidelines. 

Social and welfare services (care of orphans, relief to the 
poor, health services, disaster relief) are intended to provide- 
a mininum floor below which people shall not fall. Such services 
are given to- help the- less fortunate members -of society 'to 
maintain their normal physical, mental, and social functioning. 
The criterion of distribution is individual need. The amount 
distributed depends on what the giver can afford and is inclined 
to give. It is often charity. Within this limit, service is spread 
widely (and often thinly) as long as the funds last. No one is 
given much while others go without. A problem always exists 
inasmuch as there are never enough resources to provide all 
the social services, including education, commonly thought desir- 
able. The problem exists everywhere but, of course, is most acute 
in, countries .economically less advanced. 

The education-as-investment principle provides , a different 
set of guidelines. Education goes beyond the maintenance of 
minimum functional levels. Education is not. alms distributed 
among people. Instead, it is a sharp . tool for bringing about 
further economic, social, and political development. The same 
education is not given to all. It is distributed according to abi- 
lity of individuals and needs of the country. The guidelines 
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applied are similar to those used in investing money in physical 
resources— dams, power plants, factories, railway systems, and 
steel mills. Public expenditures for education take on the nature 
of capital investment in human resources. 

This principle of investing in education according to public 
■need is applied in the regular school system. The primary sec- 
ondary-higher education system represents an educational pyra- 
mid. Universal primary education may be an aim but long before 
this is reached, money is invested on secondary schools for a 
limited fraction of the primary graduates. Institutions of higher 
education offer to a more highly selected group training in ad- 
vanced technical and general education. The state may focus 
education as it desires. Within higher education, for example, 
it may, through stiffer entrance examinations, reduce the num- 
ber of arts graduates, if there is a surplus, and by expanding 
facilities and scholarships, increase science and engineering 
graduates. It invests public funds where they can be of most 
benefit to the country. 

Applied to literacy, two questions are important : (a) How 
can the state get the most literacy for its money ? (b) Where 
can literacy instruction contribute most to development? 

The investment criterion for expenditure of funds is not need; 
it is returns or dividends. The amount distributed is the amount 
needed to do the job — to accomplish the pupose. Investment 
is never charity. 

This notion of education as an investment provides some 
important guides to planning for literacy instruction: 

(a) A literacy investment will be made only where maximum 
dividends can be expected in a reasonably short time. 
Only where efficient learning can be expected, will an 
investment be made. Poor risks are not enrolled. 

(b) An investment in literacy is concentrated sufficiently to 
bring worth-while results. Money and teaching energy 
are not scattered loosely to all and sundry. 

(c) The investment is protected. People are not brought to 
the threshold of literacy, given a certificate, and aban- 
doned. Adequate follow-up is provided to maintain and 
improve upon the gains made. 
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If Education is an Investment, Literacy Efforts 
Should Be Selective 

In theory we should make everyone literate — immediately. Cer- 
tainly that is our ultimate goal. 

But literacy and education take time, energy, and capital, and 
approximately 23 crores of Indian adults are illiterate. Energy 
and funds are scarce. Increased quantities can shorten time 
but cannot eliminate it as a factor. True, as the Director- 
General of UNESCO says, illiteracy could be wiped out of the 
world in a decade if adequate energies were applied to the 
task. But there are few indications that under present circum- 
stances sufficient money will be forthcoming. The! Third Plan 
shows no increase in funds for literacy instruction among adults. 

If we do not have the resources to attempt all of the task 
at once, then we can attack only a part of it in the beginning 
and phase our efforts through future Plans. This means focusing 
our energies — selection — priority groups. By what criteria should 
priorities be set ? Three are suggested : desire to learn, ability 
to learn, and expected dividends. 

Literacy Instruction Should Be Offered First Where SizeahU 
Groups Positively Need and Seriously Want to Learn 

Illiterates differ widely in their desire to learn to read and 
write. Desire is likely to be low among tribals and rural people 
remote from centres of commerce and industry. If written com- 
munication is not necessary in their daily lives, illeterates are 
not likely to recognize any important role for literacy. Farmers, 
herdsmen, fishermen, homebound women and numerous other 
occupational groups often feel little or no need for literacy. 
They seemingly can get along without reading and the strong 
demands for change have not yet caught up with them. Like- 
wise, old people, who have largely finished their lives without 
reading, usually have very little interest in literacy instruction. 

On the other hand, an industrialising society needs literates 
and, in fact, people trained far above literacy in many mental 
and manipulative skills. Right now there are at least 10,000 jobs 
open in Delhi for which trained people cannot be found, but 
they all require training based upon literacy. 
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Literacy is most needed by people already in or about to 
enter into industrial occupations. Where industry needs literate 
people, those seeking employment will know it and will soon 
generate strong internally-felt needs for reading and writing. 
That is why the Social Education Director in Bombay said that 
he could fill 1500 literacy classes if he could pay that many 
teachers. He had money enough for only 600. Where reading 
and writing open the door to more food, employment, a better 
job, and higher status, literacy becomes a pressing need. 

There is little doubt on this point. The range of internally- 
felt need for literacy is very wide. 

This internal motivation is highly important to learning — 
possibly more important than any other factor. Psychological 
readiness and eagerness for reading is essential if adults are to 
learn with ease. The strength of this motivation determines 
individual effort, persistence of attendance, and application of 
learning outside the 1 group. This motivation is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the exclusion from literacy classes of persons 
with little felt need until there are ample teachers and books 
for everyone. Indeed, unless an applicant for literacy instruc- 
tion can give convincing reasons for wanting instruction, he 
will likely drop out early. Unless an applicant will solemly pro- 
mise to attend instruction regularly for the 250 to 400 hours 
necessary to learn to read and write, may be he belongs on 
a waiting list. Making literacy instruction a privilege for which 
illiterates can qualify through strong internal motivation in- 
stead of something they are begged to attend will cast literacy 
in an entirely different light. 

This policy of providing literacy instruction where groups 
feel a need for it might result in more literacy classes in cities 
than in rural areas. This may sound impolitic in a country 
where four-fifths of the people live in villages. If teaching 
those first who want literacy has merit, this policy would not, in 
fact, discriminate against rural areas. Instruction would be of- 
fered anywhere — in city, town, or village— wherever people were 
ready to learn. Instructional energy and money would not, how- 
ever. be spent on promotion of literacy among people who feel 
little or no need for it. They too could qualify for instruction as 
soon as they demonstrate sufficient interest in serious instruction. 
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Literacy Instruction Should Be Ogered First to Those Who Can 
Learn most Readily 

These groups are the young and the intelligent. Young adults 
learn most easily. Of all age groups, the pshychologist Thorn- 
dike first showed that the period of most efficient learning was 
between ages 20 and 25. Sheer learning ability (quantity and 
quality of learning per hour) builds up rapidly through child- 
hood and adolescence to this peak and then declines slowly dur- 
ing adulthood. A man of 60 can still learn many things as 
readily as a youth of 16 and both can learn faster than can 
younger children. 



Curve of mental growth and decline Bellevue Scale Age 7-68. 

This curve has enormous significance for education. It shows 
that children learn more slowly than adults. Young minds are 
not yet fully developed. Children of ages 6-10 normally can 
learn to read at the fourth standard in four years. Adults, in 
250 to 400 hours of instruction under a trained teacher can 
learn to read at the same standard. Thus, children in their im- 
maturity, require much more time to learn to read. One year’s 
expenditure to support a government primary school normally 
is around Rs. 25 per child or Rs. 100 for four years. A much 
smaller investment is needed to make an adult literate. 

One main reason why childhood has become the traditional 
age for schooling around the world is not that children leam 
faster, but that they have free time. (Another reason is that 
childhood is the best time to inculcate socially desirable habits 
and disciplined behaviour. Habits, good or bad, will be formed 
during childhood and education then can shape them properly.) 
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As they grow older, their economic usefulness increases. Work 
and other time-consuming responsibilities of adulthood often 
crowd out time for schooling. Yet, for those with time available, 
young adulthood is the period of most economical learning. 
This fact has not yet entered sufficiently into the educational 
policy of most countries. Tradition still governs. 

While only one or two per cent of the population are mentally 
incapable of learning to read, a considerably larger group re- 
quires more than normal teaching effort. As long as educational 
resources are limited, they can most wisely be invested in the 
abler minds. 

Identification of the more intelligent adults is a problem. 
Non-verbal group intelligence tests are the best way to deter- 
mine the mental ability of illiterates, but they require careful 
administration. Sometimes a local committee or panchayat can 
be asked to draw up a list of adults most likely to learn fast. 
This selectivity in itself is likely to act as a motivator, since the 
status of “quick mind 1 ' attaches to the “chosen”. Regardless of 
testing techniques used, it is sound social policy for funds and 
teaching energy to be invested first on people of good minds 
and rapid learning ability. 

Literacy Instruction Should be Offered First to Those Who Can 
Return Greatest Social Dividends 

If the State provides literacy instruction for the social good 
but cannot offer it to all at once, it becomes sensible for the 
investment to be made where social dividends are likely to be 
greatest. Four criteria are important : age, ability, leadership 
position or potential, and contribution to development. 

(a) Age. Life expectancy is a major factor in any investment. 
Young children obviously have the longest time ahead in which 
to return dividends on the educational investment in them. 
This is a major argument for primary' education. Young adults 
come next. Other things being equal, a youth of 15 is expected 
to return to society several times as much benefit as a 60-year 
old man on a literacy investment. It takes young children a 
generation to replace their parents. Young adults are much 
closer to that responsibility. The faster rate of learning and 
nearness to adult responsibilities are powerful reasons for the 
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education of young adults. These reasons far outweigh the 
slightly longer life expectancy for children. They could well 
weigh more heavily in policy making. 

(b) Ability. A farmer does not invest his best energies in 
his poorest land. A miner first mines his better ores. A horse- 
man does not select and groom a plowhorse for the races. Like- 
wise a nation, state, district, block, or village can most wisely 
spen t e ulk of its literacy instruction energies on its ablest 
Illiterates. Those with greatest potential— with sharpest wits— 
can return greatest dividends and pay off the investment most 
quickly. This principle is recognized in the selective admission 
policies in secondary and higher education. When resources are 
short, it is equally justified in literacy instruction. 

A 6 °‘ year oId sar panch or 50-year old co- 
op. official rmght well be worth the literacy investment Re- 

kaderS at any level are P rime candidates 
wise Z " ,on - if the y personally feel the need. Like- 
di r J? 2 ? , y ° Ung p0tentiaI ,eaders deserve high priority, 
oil ,0 deveh <>"'^- Because of occupation or 

to the oh r’ S ° ra f per50n5 Wi " make 3 Skater contribution 
in f Lm A S of , devdopment ,han othe rs. Literacy invested 
as if ! , a n0t 1,kdy ‘° aid na,ional development as much 
excentinns ^ an , lndllstrial w °rl<er. While there are many 
hearf Of sf en , era T know that grou P s located 'near the 
return on ^ bus,ne5s activity will make a greater 

society striving "Z mvestment tIlan th °se in remote areas. A 
first to th , 8 f economic development will offer literacy 
s,y ,o conWbute immediate,y 

Literacy Instruction Should Never Be Started Unless Functional 
Literacy Can be Achieved 

toe' “ha'tt USef £' neSS ™ litCTaCy instruct! °n is not a straight 
anersonvf o’ , SUCC ' eding le5S0n does •«* ad d equally to 
writine one' pete " ce ’ Benefits come slowly at first. While 
Zv hL Zl T*? a .. WOrthwhile necomplishment, in general 
effort fim th f n funct,onal Ideracy represents largely wasted 

im -Lem a n , m0ney - Ful1 dividends d ° "or come on the 
investment until functional literacy is achieved. 
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It follows that the teacher and all members of each new 
literacy group should be committed to devoting ample time to 
instruction. If classes are held for two hours per day, six days 
per week, from five to eight months will be required by the 
average group to achieve functional literacy. With shorter 
class periods, fewer meetings per week, irregular attendance, 
and inroads of recreational activities, it is generally recognized 
that nine or ten months are necessary to achieve functional lite- 
racy. So-called Stage One at best marks a pedagogical mile* 
stone which falls short of functional literacy. When it is openly 
recognised as a terminal point, it is a psychological trap doing 
great damage to students, teachers, and target-minded statis- 
ticians. Students should never be allowed to have any special 
sense of terminal achievement while still at midstream. Villa- 
gers who want no more literacy than represented by Stage One 
should not be allowed to waste public money. Their motiva- 
tion should be stronger before being allowed to enroll. Part- 
time courses of four or five months should be abandoned as 
too wasteful of public funds. After a few months of relapse, 
the residue of gain is almost nil. 

This principle likewise eliminates the one or two-month vaca- 
tion efforts of college students and other short campaigns. Such 
campaigns may serve a good purpose in arousing interest in lite- 
racy and in building the necessary readiness for reading. They 
should not be confused with literacy instruction. Likewise, they 
should not build up false hopes of achievement or promise any- 
thing more than the simplest of skills such as writing of the 
name, address, and numbers. High promises for short efforts 
only set the stage for failure and frustration that may hamper 
future efforts. Statistics from such campaigns should never 
enter into target- fulfilment figures of literacy accomplishment. 

Literacy Instruction Should Never Be Started Unless a Continuing 
Programme of Follow-up Education Is Planned And Carried Out 

Functional literacy is not enough. Only certain preliminary 
tools have been acquired and a partial foundation laid. Very 
little superstructure has been built. Literacy merely opens the 
door to significant education. 

Literacy follow-up has three functions : 
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(a) Follow-up should maintain literacy skills and prevent re- 
lapse. We must always remember Mushtaq Ahmed’s research 
findings that 60 per cent of those who had been given a lite- 
racy certificate could not, a year or more later, pass a test 
of functional literacy. The majority of the new literates did 
not maintain their skills. Apparently literacy had too small a 
ro e in their lives to keep their skills sharp. An active organized 
follow-up programme could have substituted for the lack of 
environmental support and could have maintained those skills. 
Unless we know clearly that the new literates will use their read- 
ing and wntmg at least several times a week, it is likely to be 
waste of energy to start a class. 

We hope, of course, that follow-up for skill maintenance will 
not have to be continued forever. But the need for planned skill 
maintenance arises whenever literacy is developed ahead of the 
environmental need for it. If people have to read in order to get 
to maint m “" s . th f J here are enough reading materials around 
riaKrln r a ^ P^ty-stricken in reading mate- 

or n , 7' 3 COnslderah,e artifi 'i=>l supply from outside and an 
Hterates prograrnme of use *° maintain skills among the new 

° ne sense ij would be unfortunate and costly if all literacy 
and r° 7 ,P qu,ckl y brf °tc the environmental demands 

litemc vstm S “Z y reading material could su PP ort the new 
ol ™ „ 6 are Iacking a suste ined and extensive 

ee :r P L Pr0gramme Wlth 50mewhat artificial materials and pro- 
gramme T e t neCeSSary ' At ,he peril of relapse, the pro- 
devTlon -, d i T'T the environmental demands 

The dile I™ the f0ll0W ' Up Ptogramme of this function. 

Yet ereTr “ J* “ C ° S ‘ S m0ney to maintain the programme. 

allowed i T S ‘ e "'° Uld ° CCUr if new literacy skills were 
allowed to relapse through disuse. 

mem C err t t eC ° n0IniC f US= ° f funds when the environ- 

mum of Host r,° Ver t fi e 11 n,a i nt ™nc e< f-skilU job with a mini- 

r^vs lood T raCy d ° W ' UP nscessar >'- For this reason it is 
always good policy to develop literacy instruction among groups 

keenly aware of their need and in situations in which they can 
immediately use their new skills. 

Cb) Follow-up should further develop reading and writing 
skills to full adult level. Functional literacy represents skills 
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attained at about the fourth or fifth year of primary school. 
Fully-adult matter is still difficult and laborious for the new 
literate. Additional skills and habits and faster reading speed and 
comprehension are needed for full adult literacy. The functionally 
literate will use their skills when they must but ordinarily will 
not become aggresive seekers of knowledge in the full range of 
adult reading. Without personal drive or a systematic upgrading 
instructional programme, a relapse of two grades in literacy 
skill is common even when the environment supports literacy. 
It is highly desirable, then, for a follow-up programme to build 
up the elementary skills to their normal full adult stature. 

(c) Follow-up should build habits of continuous learning 
throughout life. Achievement of literacy should not be a ter- 
minal point. Of itself, it adds little to the development of a 
country. Literacy needs to be looked upon as only the first step 
in a continuous process of education throughout fife. Functional 
literacy should be only a milestone on a long educational road 
ahead in which the school and library have vital roles to play. 
Through classes, guided reading, discussion and other activities, 
new literates can be led into many avenues and branches of learn- 
ing which require ever-more-mature reading skills. Only in these 
ways can the investment in literacy be protected and maximally 
capitalized upon. 

In an ever-developing society in a rapidly-changing world, 
India can wisely adopt the notion that education is for all ages. 
This nation need not hold onto the oft-prevailing concept that 
education can be finished in childhood or youth. Instead, India 
can build a system that uses education as the major strategy of 
individual and social growth throughout the fives of all its 
citizens. : 

While the school and library have primary responsibilities for 
literacy follow-up, a sound programme is best carried out by the 
combined efforts of all public and private agencies having an 
impact on the community. Educators at the national, state, 
district, and block levels can bring together all government agen- 
cies having action or service programmes at the village level. 
Among the agencies should be Community Development, Agri- 
culture, Revenue, Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigation, Cottage In- 
dustries, Panchayats, Co-operatives, and many others. Private 
organisations can also be involved. They can reach common 
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undertandiogs about reading level, basic vocabulary, publication 
and distribution of materials and procedures for encouraging use 
of new literacy skills. If all such agencies prepare -some of their 
materials at a low reading level, the -new literates can begin to 
use their skills functionally. These agencies can likewise adopt 
policies and their agents can follow practices which will encou- 
rage the use of literacy. 

In a typical Indian village, if a follow-up programme is not 
provided to give new literates practice in their new skills, one 
can expect over a half of them soon to relapse into illiteracy. Can 
any country afford to waste such money? 

Motivation lor Literacy Comes Best from The Total Environment 

Nowhere has the interplay of the social service and investment 
principles caused more confusion than in the motivation for lite- 
racy instruction. The development of the desire for literacy is 
quite a different matter from teaching adults to read and write. 
The literacy movement has suffered greatly because they are so 
often confused. Literacy teachers often have been turned into 
missionaries trying to convert those who felt little need for in- 
struction instead of teaching those who wanted to learn. Even 
today, in both Educational and Community Development circles, 
embarrassing questions arise about achievement in literacy work 
because promotional energies and instructional energies are not 
accounted for separately. . , 

Literacy workers with predominately a social service point of 
view often assume that the most backward classes and remote 
villagers need literacy most. They see the under-privileged ex- 
ploited and unable to advance because of their handicap. But 
the illiterates often feel different. They often see little or no 
role for reading and writing in their daily lives. They require 
a lot of persuasion before they become serious and bona fide 
candidates for literacy classes. Nonetheless targets are set and 
funds allocated among the Community Development blocks re- 
gardless of readiness for literacy instruction. And workers are 
expected to get results on a somewhat uniform scale. 

On the other hand, in cities and industrial areas, lakhs of 
Indians want to learn to read and write but have no teacher. 
Money from the Centre and states is not available to them in 
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sufficient quantity to provide instruction. 

Between these situations a basic principle is overlooked. Readi- 
ness for literacy arises from the total environment. Direct pro- 
motion and persuasion is likely to be ineffective and quite tem- 
porary. Basic internal motivation for literacy is the result of 
•slow growing environmental pressures and rising peronal aspira- 
tions. These pressures come from the total surroundings and 
only slightly from whirlwind campaigns for persuasion. The need 
to keep accounts, calculate pay, read signs, read instructions, 
write messages, read and write records; the desire to read reli- 
gious books and other literature; the need to acquire informa- 
tion from print and to communicate in writing with others— 
these are the real needs that build the desire for literacy and 
motivate to action. They cannot be created by propaganda. 

All agencies touching the community must be depended upon 
and positively used to build this motivation among illiterates. 
All Community Development personnel, business and industrial 
•organisations, government officials, private agencies, and em- 
ployers whose work would be made more effective by widespread 
literacy have a responsibility to encourage illiterates to learn to 
read and write. Employment policies, public privileges, and gov- 
ernment policies can be shaped to encourage literacy. As the 
environmental pressures toward literacy increase, personal recog- 
nition of the necessity for literacy will grow. The radio, press, 
motion pictures, and other mass media can be used constantly to 
Inform people how they can become literate. 

Planners and administrators need to he a ware of this situation 
and of the objectives desired. If they want maximum results 
for their literacy expenditure, they will first identify those who 
are alredy motivated and teach them. They will adopt priorities 
and stick to them. Only when this task is finished will they 
turn to groups of lower motivation. 

- Actually as India develops, the industrializing environment will 
continually throw up new groups motivated toward literacy. 
Motivation will develop in different people at different times. 
Almost never will all those in a village come to feel the need 
for literacy at the same time. Growth of this awareness will 
spread over many years. The instructional load will also be 
spread. Interest, activity, and follow-up can be sustained, TTiere 
need be no campaign sweeping through the populace, attaining 
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low standards of achievement, and abandoning them when target 
numbers have been fulfilled. 

If classes admit only the genuinely motivated, instructors will 
always be working with groups interested in learning. Their 
work will be easier and more rewarding. Drop-outs will be 
fewer. Morale can be high because both teachers and students 
will feel a sense of accomplishment. 

The social service principle, of course, calls for stirring up 
interest in literacy among those environment does not demand 
it. This task is quite different from teaching and can employ 
many other persons with other types of skills. Since it tends to 
build motivation by persuasion instead of basing it upon truly 
felt need, it is likely to be expensive of time, energy, and money. 

For this reason policy makers might want to allow educators 
opportunity first to carry out their responsibility of teaching 
those who want to learn. If any energy is left over, they can 
provide some leadership in promotion. However, it is not fair to 
expect teaching results to emerge from promotional time. 

Unless Highest Priority Is Given to Literacy, We Should Largely 
Abandon Literacy Campaigns Aimed at "Wiping Out Illiteracy '* 

To be successful, lieracy campaigns require high national priority, 
devoted top-level leadership, sufficient funds, careful organisa- 
tion and training, ample supplies of instructional materials, a 
strongly supportive environment, and sustained follow-up. Where 
appropriate conditions exist, mass illiteracy can be greatly re- 
duced in a few years, but completely wiping' out ' illiteracy be- 
comes very difficult. When most of the ingredients are absent 
or in short supply, a mass campaign at best can have .only limit- 
ed success. Where environmental motivation is weak, cam- 
paigns to wipe out illiteracy are unrealistic and costly. Where 
resources are scarce, it is' doubtful that a nation 'can afford to 
waste money building up its literacy artificially. • - 
Preparatory work to motivate uninterested people toward lite- 
racy is expensive. While promotional campaigns may be neces- 
sary or desirable from a social service point of .view, visible re- 
sults in numbers made literate are low and open to criticism. 
Campaigns in a non-supportive environment require further costly 
follow-up to maintain literacy skills. Where funds are scarce. 
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they can be more productively invested in teaching those already 
motivated. It Is better to satisfy existing needs than to create 
new ones artificially. 

The abandonment of the all-inconclusive campaign can open 
the way for a more intelligent and realistic approach. To make 
maximum progress, we must stop thinking of illiterates as an 
enormous undifferentiated mass. We must make a selective 
approach. We must select those who have strong internal moti- 
vation, those who can most easily learn, and those likely to 
give greatest returns on the investment. 

Who and where are they? We know in general and in part. 
Through research we need to analyze, document and find out 
more precisely who the internally motivated are. This paper has 
hypothesised that young adults and those in certain environ- 
ments are more strongly motivated than others. These hypotheses 
and others should be tested and proved or disproved by 
research. 

A selective effort can invest the limited funds and available 
energy in adults who are most able and willing to learn. They 
will return maximum dividends to society in the shortest pos- 
sible time. We may not solve the adult illiteracy problem in a 
decade. In the past decade conventional adult literacy approaches 
brought an estimated net gain of only one percentage point. The 
remainder of the seven point gain was due to primary educa- 
tion. Surely by careful application of these principles, we can 
make a much bigger dent than by present approaches which 
often ignore the crucial factor of internal motivation. 



METHODS OF 
LITERACY TEACHING 


T. A. KOSHY 


In general, the methods of teaching reading and writing can 
be classified into three main groups; namely, the “synthetic" 
methods, the "analytic" methods and combination of certain 
elements of both namely, “analytico-synthetic” methods. The'term 
synthetic’ refers to the mental process of combining the 'detailed 
c ements of language (the sounds of the letters and of syllables) 
elements of both namely, “analytio-synthetic” methods. The term 
analytic refers to the mental process of breaking down the 
larger units into their constitutent elements, i.e., a sentence which 
is a larger unit can be broken down into words, syllables and 
letters. Methods of adult literacy in India belong to one or the 
other of these broad categories. 

Several methods are used in India for teaching reading and 
writing, and a few of these are briefly described below. 

The Traditional Method 

This is a "synthetic” method and is the main method used in 
schools as well as in a number of adult literacy classes. A majo- 
o i eracy primers are also based on this method with some 
innovations here and there. To simplify this method, some 
authors select the most common letters or those which can be 
G . aS1 .? r . Wn ! n t °! t * 10Se which can be grouped on the basis of 
simi anty o their shapes and begin by teaching such letters by 
sheer drill. Then the adults arc taught to make words through 
combining of the letters already learned, sometimes even making 
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meaningless “words” by such combinations. A variation of this 
method is the “Zero" method of “Vigyan Bhikshu” of Cal- 
cutta. In this, a basic symbol, like "0" is selected and letters 
are contructed from that and later the letters thus introduced 
are combined into words. The principle of teaching first easy 
to write letters which also group together well on account of 
their similarity in shape is employed in the method used by 
the Mysore State Adult Education Council for teaching reading 
and writing of Kannada. 

An improved traditional method has been used in Delhi terri- 
tory for some years. This is based on grouping of the letters 
according to the similarity of their shapes and also associating 
them with pictures and words. The picture of an object is shown 
to the students and they are asked to pronounce the name of 
the object. Then their attention is drawn towards the sounds 
in the word they have pronounced and then the letters repre- 
senting those sounds are shown to them separately at first and 
then combined to make the word which is printed below the 
picture of the object. 

A method similar to this is used by the Bombay City Social 
Education Committee in the hundreds of adult literacy classes 
they conduct in the city of Bombay. 

The Zero Method 

This method devised by “Vigyan Bhikshu” is used by the Bengal 
Mass Education Society for Bengali. This method is rather unique 
in the sense that it begins teaching reading and writing from 
symbols used in arithmetic. According to the author, all the 
numerals emanate from “O” (Zero) and the letters from ‘O’ 
•or a numeral. The author also claims that this is a “synthetic” 
method, since the figures and the letters are built up step by 
Step and the students proceed from one lesson to another along 
the path of least resistance. The student literally starts from 
nothing, i.e., "Zero”. The drill for the recognition of letters is 
provided mostly through unconnected words and some sentences 
which are not related to each other. The conjuncts are intro- 
duced in the second Primer. 

The Primers for both language and arithmetic are intended 
to be taught in 75 hours with two hours of teaching every day. 
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Out of the two hours, one hour is to be devoted to actual teach- 
ing and another hour to general information. For the latter, the 
author has prepared a set of books on different topics to be 
read to the class by the teacher. 

The Alphabetic Method 

As mentioned earlier, this method is used by the Mysore State 
Adult Education Council for Kannada Language. 

Six letters having similar structure are grouped on each page 
of the primer. The grouping has been done on the presumption 
that it will be easier for the student to learn to write the letters 
as a group. The drill of the letters is provided through uncon- 
nected words, phrases and sentences. There are a few pictures on 
each page to help recognise certain words. 

The Primer is intended to be completed in 12 hours. When 
finishing this primer, the student is expected to recognise 30 
characters of the alphabet. Reader II inroduces the vowel signs 
and conjunct consonants. Drill is provided through words, sen- 
tences and running matter. The topics selected are close to the 
life of the adults and sentences are short and the language is 
simple and easy. This is intended to be finished in 63 hours at 
the end of which the learner is expected to know all the letters 
of the alphabet and to read anything written in simple language. 

Reader III contains stories, narratives, and dialogues on in- 
teresting topics and is intended to be completed in 75 hours, 
at the end which the adult learner is supposed to be in a posi- 
tion to read newspapers and understand what is read; to be 
well versed with arithmetical calculations used in his day to day 
transactions, to be able to write a letter or an application and 
possess general knowledge of history, geography and the socio- 
economic and political situation of his country. 

A l phnbctic-Pict are- Association Method 

This is commonly known as the "Laubach” method named after 
its author, the well known Dr Frank C. Laubach. The basic 
theory behind this method is that the students are able to recall 
to memory the shape of a letter if it resembles the shape of an 
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object whose name begins with the same letter. For instance, 
the picture of a tap resembles the letter and so if the students 
■can recall to memory the picture of “Nal” they could easily 
remember the shape of the letter “Na”. Whether this approach 
really helps the learner is a debatable point and there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion about this theory. One of the 
serious disadvantages of this method is that such natural re- 
semblances of letters and objects cannot be found for all letters 
and so some artificial resemblances are worked out, and the 
students find it difficult to notice the association between the 
object and the letter which it is supposed to represent. One 
of the attractive features of this method is that suitably graded 
Readers I to VI are also available as immediate follow-up of the 
"Laubach” Primer and the Charts. Such charts, primers and 
Readers are available for Hindi, Tamil, Kannada, Oriya and 
Bengali. 


The Awasthi Method 

This method devised by the late Shri B. D. Awasthi of Luck- 
now is based on the modern principles of educational psycho- 
logy. The main principle kept in view is that the rate of learn- 
ing is faster when the head and heart of an adult work toge- 
ther. The author had prepared primer and charts based on the 
primer and also follow-up readers for his method. This method 
has been widely used in the Community Development Blocks 
in Uttar Pradesh. Writing of alphabets is first taught and then 
reading. The alphabets, their different strokes and the words 
and sentences made out of them are serially numbered and they 
are to be taught in the definite order designed by the author. 
It is claimed that by this method an adult student learns all 
the Hindi alphabets, the vowel signs and a few conjuncts in 
20 days. He will also be able to read 363 words and 200 sen- 
tences formed with them. 

After this period of learning the alphabet, the author uses 6 
graded follow-up books of 24 pages each for further learning and 
fixing the literacy knowledge by the adult student. These books 
are mainly in story form. 
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The Rhythmic Method 

This was originated by Shri A. B. Mande and was formerly 
known as Mande” method. The primer has different verses 
on every page, mostly from epics, which are very popular in 
rural areas. The language used may be described as the lan- 
guage of the people. The verses have a religious and cultural 
background. According to the author, the recognition of letters 
is done through songs. The students recognise the letters and 
the vowel signs in about a month while reading the songs and 
looking at the letters. The aim of the author seems to be to 
try to develop among the students the habit of seeing the words 
and sentences as a whole and beginning to recognise letters 
gradually. This method is being tried in a project at Gorakhpur 
m Y ttar Pradesh. The author claims that this is an ideal method 
to be used over radio, because of the use of songs. He is of the 
opinion that the students can also sing these songs while they 
are working in the fields or during their leisure time and thus 
continue their interest in learning to read. 


The Tomar Method 

This , s one of the “analytic” methods and it starts with small 
enccs which go to make up a short story. Beginning with 
a sentence, the method breaks into analysis of the key-words of 
“sub wnrf , su , b : words " and Anally the analysis of these 
these alphabet5 ' Aftcr ,he ™^y of the alphabets, 

buildi phabets arc u5ed ln synthesising new words and thus 
known , Ekt* " ew c ™ cabul: >ty by the adults. A similar method 

bav Otv% 3Ma Paddhati ” is used in Marathi in Bom- 

bay City Social Education Committee. 

The Ansari Method 

S'L'n,? P ich,ra -'™ r ‘l-asso C iation method devised by Shri 

Itml'ent ^ A “ “ baSed °" lhe ma! ™ of leading the 
\ . Kno ™ ,0 tinlcnown”. Through the help of a 
picture the student learns a word. Most of the words are tri- 
syllabic. Drill is provided by repeating the words in normally 
meaningful sentences, although some of the sentences used in 
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the earlier portion of the primer have no relation with others. 
This method differs slightly from other simple picture-word 
method. The author has taken pains to see that whenever a 
new bi-syllabic word is introduced, one of the syllables is al- 
ready known to the students. Thus, syllables become the focal 
point and the author’s intention seems to be that of making the 
students recognise the word as a whole. One innovation that 
the author has made is the use of flash-card to fix the syllable 
and the device of introducing a new word, one syllable of the 
word is already known to the students. He emphasizes the 
principle that words or letters should not be introduced to the 
students without relating them to something which is already 
known to them. The author has prepared primers, charts and 
reading materials based on his method both for Hindi and Urdu. 
A teacher's guide-book is also available. 

Chorus key-word Method 

This method popularly known as the “Pathik” method, named 
after its author Shri Salig Ram Pathik, creates an ‘‘atmosphere” 
in the class by the teacher giving an interesting talk and sing- 
ing the chorus songs in the beginning. Most of the songs have 
a religious and cultural touch which appeal to the village adults 
who come for literacy. The theory is that it becomes easier for 
the adults to remember the “key-words” because of the rhythm. 
These key-words are analysed into their component parts. These 
key-words are made out of 8 alphabets and the students learn 
these 8 alphabets through words and sentences made by the 
combination of these alphabets and words. The success of this 
method depends not only on a well trained teacher but a teacher 
who has ready wit and humour, interesting experiences to nar- 
rate, and an abundance of zeal and enthusiasm for literacy 
teaching. 


Picture — Word — Card Method 

In this method used by the Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee for Marathi, there are 20 cards. On the left hand side 
of the card there are 4 double colour pictures of the 4 objects, 
their names written below them. Up to lesson 3 the names 
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consist of bi-syllabic words only. On the right hand side the 
words introduced on the left are printed at the top in red colour. 
This is followed by a list of words made by permutation and 
combination of the letters used in the words already introduced. 
At one end of the card there are two sentences made of the 
words just learnt. At the bottom of the page all the letters 
used in the words introduced to students are printed in red. 
the vowel signs are introduced from lesson 5. 

With the help of the pictures, the students are expected to 
wTtww r rdS aDd “ the words are ^-syllabic combined 
I * h t h u f f u, at the langua S e >s phonetic, it is presumed that 
comDo U nen n t fu t0 ana,yse words themse, '’« into their 

srssir be abie to »-« ° a >y 

set Tb f supposed ,o finish the set in 20 da y s - This 

for overcominVthe 71 device and is intended 

basic skills d,fficul,les of making the adult learn the 

th word and Vrt T”' When the students h ave learned 

hour ae re”i a 6 ” ° f * at home dari "S ** Wm™ 

learning. ‘ aSS ' r00m instruction would begin for further 

me B thot S hav h e%!io r h Cy deSCribed above 

Primer and Chart be “ ved - are the "Naya Savera” 
Method and the Integmted'' lLu™' M ew”’ ‘ he RaiSam 

The Raisam Method 

evoI r. a new me,h ° d ° f 

Literacy and was tried i ,b \ ? aisam ” Method of Adult 
Territory. m H,n,achal Pnidesh and in Delhi 

tion and limhs^heracy ® eracy ' and educa - 

feels that all illiterate adults ^ S 0n,y ' 0f these tIlree ’ he 
namely reading and arithmpf 7 a most f am 'liar with the two, 

and ideas and through countfe^ He^th^”” 8 the ' r thoushts 
the third aspect namelv Tar r therefore - emphasises that 
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villager possesses, he can be made literate within' a maximum 
period of one month, if he is taught writing and reading through 
this method. 

This method is actually a synthetic or what we call a tradi- 
tional method of introducing writing of alphabets first and then 
slowly proceeding to reading with synthetic methods of word 
building and sentence construction. As an aid to teaching dur- 
ing the first few lessons for introducing alphabets and “matras” 
or vowel signs, the simple materials like pieces of ropes, seeds 
and pebbles are used for familiarising the adult learners with 
the shapes of the letters and with movements of the hand 
necessary for drawing different strokes that go to make these 
letters. 


Integrated Literacy Method 

Another method that was recently developed by Mrs. Helen 
Butt of Nilokheri is the Integrated Literacy Method. This is 
primarily a synhetic method and the letter is the most signi- 
ficant unit. However, this method uses “ecletic” approach. The 
salient features which differentiate this method from the tradi- 
tional method are: 

(i) use of meaningful words right from the start; 

(ii) choice of a different sequence of letters and “matras”; 

(iii) the postponement of teaching of numbers and arithmetic 
till the last five lessons, which total up to 70 in all. 

The author lays very great stress on the method of teaching 
and preparation of appropriate instructional materials to relieve 
the insufficiently trained teacher of the need to make choices 
and decisions in matters which are well beyond his powers. She 
also emphasises the use of a tested framework within which he 
has to work and his training in the method best adapted to 
achieve success within that framework. 

The integrated literacy method, therefore, goes into minutest 
details regarding the sequence of teaching and the way of deal- 
ing with each item of instruction. The techniques used in this 
method follow from the significant characteristics of adults. It 
is assumed that adult learners have a higher level of under- 
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standing, richer experience and greater vocabulary as compared ' 
to children. These are to be used to the best advantage for 
building the skills in reading, writing and arithmetic through 
initiative, self-education and independent learning by the adult 
learners with the help of the teacher. Rote learning which 
entails a heavy load on memory is reduced to the minimum 
by substituting mechanical repetition with an understanding of 
the principles underlying correct reading and writing which 
are to be explained to the adult learners by the teacher which,, 
it is assumed, will facilitate the learning of correct reading and 
writing. 

This method is being tried in an experimnetal project in 
Punjab. 


Nay a Savera Method 

The Naya Sayera Primer consists of 16 lessons, with exercises 
at the end of every fourth lesson. The last lesson is concerned 
'vith numbers m Hind: and English up to 100. The last one deals 
with conjuncts and conjunct consonants. The first 12 lessons 
introduce two or more consonants and one vowel with its sign, 
bach lesson has two or more key words which are made with 
i \, mtro ? uce f in the le *son or by recombining them 
nnn Jr h fr T S Ieamt ,n P recedin S lessons. Small stories 

health r n I Y-, These stories are concerned with morals, 

Lesson v? v 5 " actIvmes concerned with an adult’s daily life, 
and bacteria ° WeVer ’ P rovldes information about tuberculosis 

r™? Pr ” er introduces 500 words out of which 
a,L™ !, UnCt '°" al words and «« ^t are for drill purposes. 

The tc T "I Erammatical words appear in this Primer. 
liJrnt/bW, Si>Ve r Melh ° d daimS t0 make an adu,t functionally 

nledne n f p" SeS ' J he method a,s0 daims tha * after com - 
de Ion h :.,f r ™ er and the fftrec graded readers, the adult 

eselops skrlls of writing and reading which become functional 
lor the daily activities. 
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A Plea for Concentration of Effort 

Methods of literacy teaching and training of teachers, in my 
opinion, largely depend upon the objectives of literacy education. 
In this paper I shall discuss the objectives and the goals which 
are of crucial importance today because of the prevailing mis- 
conceptions about adult literacy both among the practitioners 
and planners. Here are a few points to be considered: 

Recently economists, including Professor Harbison, Dr. Gal- 
braith, and Dr. Rao have begun to emphasise that literacy is 
essential for economic growth and building manpower. Its social 
values were already accepted. Lerner’s study of the Middle 
Eastern countries showed a high correlation between education 
and modernization. It is also a common experience that a lite- 
rate person is more aware of the world around him, has opinion 
about public affairs, and is prone to the adoption of innovation. 
Are these our goals? Is this why, we wish the people of India 
to become literate? If so what amount of literacy teaching, what 
level of attainment or — in simpler words — what is the standard 
at which an adult can use his literacy as a tool for self-improve- 
ment? 

. ' There is some evidence (the U.S. Army literacy teaching ex- 
periment in World War II, Gray’s study sponsored by UNESCO, 
and Gadgil’s study of the Satara District), to show that a person 
can seldom use his literacy for self-improvement or even retain 
it over a long period of time unless he has attained sufficiently 
high standards of reading and writing. This standard is not less 
233 
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■than that of our standard V of the primary. This standard to 
my mind is the minimum. What can a child who has passed 
Grade III or Grade IV do? Can he read a newspaper fluently 
and understand the content within his experience? Those of us 
who have experience of the condensed course know that the 
standard of even the girls who have passed Grade V is so low 
that they cannot express themselves correctly even in their own 
mother tongue. 

We generally consider Grade VIII standard education as the 
minimum for entry to any government service or for technical 
training where educational qualifications are required. Does this 
not mean that education below this standard is not of much use? 

If this is so, how is it that when it comes to teaching illiterate 
adults, we generally accept a magical approach like that of the 
Maharashtra Gram Sikshan Mohim. What is the ability which 
adults generally acquire after 4-6 months of teaching? Apart 
from annecdotal evidence do we have reliable data to show 
what happens? Have we ever tried to find out what are the con- 
sequences of such short-term literacy campaigns? Are the 
graduates of these campaigns in a position to read, understand, 
and follow the instructions in materials issued by the agricul- 
ture, health, cooperative and Panchayat Raj departments? Can 
they read the newspaper and intelligently discuss the news items? 
Can they read and understand the entries in the patvari’s register, 
the Revenue receipts, the sale deeds of land? If injustice has 
been done to them by the public servants can they lodge a 
complaint in writing? If not what good is the literacy received, 
to them or the society? 

Shortcomings of Short-Term Campaigns 

Some shortcomings of the short-terms campaigns are as follows: 

1. Lack of clear objectives and subsequent scientific evaluation. 

2. The belief that what is required is the ability of letter 
cognition (incidentally ‘literacy* is often called in Hindi ‘Akshar 
Gyan’1 and the life experiences and the maturity of the adults 
will do the rest. Is this true? Can an adult who recognises the 
letters read and understand a passage on the powers of the 
adalti panchayat, democracy, 5-ycar plans, the constitution and 
so on? I wish the members of the conference will go out to a 
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village, find about 10 products of some literacy class, give them 
an instructional passage and assess their comprehension of it 
(but please don't forget to delve deep to find out the total educa- 
tion they received and do not let anybody pick them for you). 
I do not deny that life experience is a help in understanding a 
similar experience expressed in writing. But let us not forget 
that we do not want them to read only the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata stories. We also want them to read and understand 
the different systems of government, the value of votes, 
new methods of health and farming of which they had little 
experience. 

3. The concept of ‘follow-up’ (i.e., after the basic (?) literacy 
stage, we will establish libraries and the ‘new literates’ will use 
them to become pucca literates) is fallacious. First of all it is 
almost impossible to establish a library in all the villages with 
a literacy class and replenish it with fresh stock. Secondly, we 
know that we do not repeat a response unless it is rewarded. 
There is hardly any reward in continued reading if the so-called 
‘literates’ cannot understand and enjoy what they read. They 
will not use the library even if established and they generally do 
not. This is why we continuously complain that the follow-up 
programmes do not work and discuss it in seminars after 
seminars. 

4. The feeling that adults will not stay long in the classes, 
so let us give them a quick dose of education. This is true in 
many cases and areas. This largely depends upon the motivation 
of the adults and the ability of the organisers to arouse and 
sustain it. Every illiterate adult does not feel that he stands to 
gain economically and socially by becoming literate. This limits 
the launching of a mass campaign and when one is launched, 
effort is made to rope in everybody irrespective of his motiva- 
tion; we thank our stars if he stays in the class even for a short 
period, declare him ‘literate’ by conducting some sort of an 
examination designed to pass everybody, and feel gratified by 
claiming that ‘we made so many millions or thousands literate. . . .’ 

My experience shows that those who are interested, continue 
for a long time in the class provided the teaching is good. The 
data of a yet unwritten study also indicate this. 

Recently we tried to isolate the probable factors which might 
have affected the motivation of rural adults to stay in the class 
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for different durations. Out of 47 classes 17 were selected at 
random for the purposes of the study. During the first three 
months of the class 526 adults joined these 17 classes. Out of 
these 211 attended between 1-100 days (about 3 months), 91 
between 101-199 (3-6 months) and 224 over 200 days (over 6 
months). As a matter of fact 200+ days was our cutting point 
otherwise these 224 students joined in March 1963, and all of 
them continued up to November 1964 i.e., for 20 months. This 
means that about 40 per cent were motivated enough to continue 
for as long as 20 months. 


Quality or Quantity ? 


We should discuss: Should we plan to impart seemingly 
ineffective literacy skills to a large number of adults or go for 
quality? Should we launch a countrywide campaign and turn 
out half-baked literates or follow the selective approach of giving 
functional literacy to those who are motivated enough to make 
the necessary effort? 

In my opinion we should go for quality and follow a selective 
approach initially. We may progressively move in areas and 
communities whose conditions of life demand literacy. Once we 
set the objectives, perhaps the methods of instruction and train- 
!£ 8 f A f , te f chers are not ^rious problems. If what is required is 
he Akshar Gyan’ or the ability to read and write a few lines 
en per aps short-term campaigns will do, using every literate 
as a teacher. There is perhaps no need to train him as he has 
only to help in the recognition of letters and words, and correct 
mistaicec 


There is also perhaps no need to use educational methods to 
arouse and sustain motivation if the people can only be per- 
suaded to swear before the deity as they apparently did in 
Maharashtra and the village became hundred per cent literate'. 
On the other hand if the objective is functional literacy, a tool 
for sel - improvement, then the classroom approach is the tried 
method. In Cuba one teacher-one school is the approach used 
m sparsely populated areas, and in thickly populated areas two 
teachers in a school; all the primary school subjects, plus agricul- 
ture and technology, are taught systematically. Thus grade by 
grade the student is taken to the sixth grade level. Russia usually 
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took them up to the 8th grade level. We can also pay extra to 
school teachers and the students in higher grades and they may 
teach all the subjects in the night, St. Xavier‘s College of Cal- 
cutta follows this approach and though it charges a nominal fee 
it has as many as 500 students on roll from class I to X. 

A village person who has passed Grade VIII can also be trained 
to become a night school teacher. This approach is followed at 
Literacy House. 

A trained teacher does not require additional training to teach 
adults, perhaps no more than a day or two to orient him with 
the problems of teaching adults. Others will need about a fort- 
night’s training. In addition to this initial training, periodical 
in-service training will be essential as teaching requires much 
more than helping the students to recognise letters and write 
a few words. 



CONTENT OF THE 
LITERACY COURSE 


HELEN BUTT 


, Relating Literacy to Functional Education 

Which comes first, literacy or functional education ? The term 
functional literacy”, currently in use, was, perhaps, coined to 
indicate that the two cannot be divorced from each other. 
However, it is variously interpreted, with shifting emphasis 
on the degree of literacy and the contnet of education. Even 
otherwise, it leaves a great deal unexplained with regard to 
the relationship between the two, for a marriage can be con- 
tracted on varying conditions. Yet the future of both the parties 
depends on putting this relationship on a sound basis from the 
outset. 

In the fairly recent past we have witnessed widely divergent 
practices, including both the teaching of literacy without any 
other subject matter and the teaching of subject matter with- 
out recourse to literacy. Especially under the title of social 
education, both literacy and subject matter have found a place 
without, thereby, finding a relationship. The current emphasis, in 
undertaking to impart “functional literacy”, is on making the 
literacy course serve the purpose of a subject matter course. 
This recognizes the need for relating literacy to life and, more 
particularly, to vocation, but it does not go to the heart of 
the problem. Furthermore, it is fraught with pedagogical pitfalls. 
If we are to make any real progress in this field, it will be 
necessary to think a little more deeply into the logical — and, 
therefore, practical — relationship between literacy and functional 
education. 


240 
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It can be stated without fear of much contradiction that 
functional education is our goal, and that literacy, if included 
at all; is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 

What should be the purpose of the literacy course for women ? 
If functional education is the goal of literacy, the inculcation of 
subject matter cannot be said to be the goal of the literacy 
course , exept in a very peripheral way. For one thing, a work 
ing knowledge of reading and writing can, and should, be im- 
parted within a reasonably short time limit, say six months, while 
functional education, even of an elementary nature, has a scope 
so vast that we cannot hope to do more than scratch the sur- 
face in that length of time. If we try to touch upon all subjects 
needed even by a specific category of learners, such as village 
women, very little that is concrete can be taught about each 
one. If, on the other hand, we limit ourselves to one subject, 
perhaps elementary nutrition, we introduce a dual focus of at- 
tention (on the part of the text-book author and the teacher as 
well as the learner). The result is bound to jeopardize the suc- 
cess of one or the other of these two subjects. 

It is not only here in India, or in the adult literacy field, that 
the temptation to impose such a burden is great. A recent essay 
on education in the United States complains : “Whenever com- 
munity pressure is brought to bear to add something new to 
the total curriculum — anything from consumer education to sex 
education — everyone sees that it is possible to read and write 
about the proposed new material. Hence (it is included in the 
English programme) and part of the real job of English is tossed 
out in favour of something peripheral.”* Thus there seems to 
be a wide-spread failure on the part of subject-matter promo- 
ters to realize that language is a subject in its own right, with 
its own inherent logic and pattern of development. If it can be 
argued that “language” includes a great deal more than mere 
literacy, demanding, as it does, attention to style and taste, gram- 
mar and composition, it can be pointed out with equal cogency 
that the time allotted to making adults literate is so little that 
every moment becomes precious and must be used to teach 
literacy rather than applied nutrition or family planning. 

* "The Emerging English in Curriculum” by J. N. Hook, Coordinator, 
Project English, The U.S. Office of Education, in Revolution in Teaching. 
Bantam Books, New York. 196-1. 

a- 16 
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Content of the Literacy Course 

We must beware, then, of making the literacy course subser- 
vient to the aims of specific subject-matter teaching. Its content 
is literacy. At the same time, we have a right to expect that a 
literacy course will do something besides acquaint the partici- 
pants with the shapes of letters and give them a sight recogni- 
tion of a few hundred words. Having explored the relation of 
literacy to functional education, we come, here, to the relation 
of the literacy course to the functional education process. 

Unless we are to indulge in the teaching of nonsense syllables, 
every text must have some content. The content is also not 
without significance; all of us have, no doubt, been depressed 
to see primers ostensibly designed for adults but indulging in 
texts very much like those served up to school children. How- 
ever, there are certain pedagogical criteria which must be met 
if the primer is to serve its intended purpose of teaching literacy,, 
and these must take precedence over any disiderata concern-’ 
ing specific subject matter. 

In the first place, since letters must be introduced only a very 
few at a time, and enough text must be presented to facilitate mas- 
tery, the early lessons in a primer will, of necessity, be severely 
limited in scope. Furthermore, letters needed for the most com- 
monly used words will have to be given precedence, and these' 
may not be those contained in certain technical terms required or 
desired for the teaching of some particular subject matter. More- 
over, the early lessons must be limited as to the total length- 
of text, so that very little can be conveyed in them, thus fur- 
ther limiting their use as vehicles for subject matter teaching. 
If, on the other hand, the literacy lesson is used only to give 
a few "key words" on which a teacher then elaborates through’ 
other media, the focus of attention is diverted, and the literacy' 
component of the session diminishes in importance. Worse yet, 
the impression is created that literacy is only a sort of game, 
while “real information" has to he acquired through other 
media. 

Far from suggesting that the texts should be devoid of edu- 
cational content, we would here insist that they must be given 
special attention in the context of the influence of the text on. 
the learning process. In this respect, some important criteria for* 
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textual content are the following: 

(1) Texts should be varied as well as interesting. A variety 
of texts not only affords relief from boredom; it facilitates the 
introduction of pronouns,' verb forms, etc., used for the diffe- 
rent persons, numbers and tenses, and it develops alertness by 
promoting reading for various purposes such as getting the 
““point”, remembering the gist, or considering the pros and cons 
•of an argument as well as reading for sheer enjoyment. 

(2) Texts should relate to the life of the learner and help 
her to identify herself with the situations depicted. Of course, any 
subject which we would wish to teach her will have some rele- 
vance for the learner, and much can be done through the style of 
presentation to enhance this relevance. Still, if our first consi- 
deration is the involvement of the learner, we must be free 
from the restrictions of a predetermined body of information, 
especially when it is considered that the mechanics of the liter- 
acy course must also come in for their full amount of conside- 
ration. 

(3) Texts should contain a preponderence of material already 
familiar to the learner. This is necessary if the learner is to 
devote his undivided attention to learning the mechanics of 
literacy. This does not mean, as it is sometimes construed to, that 
literacy primers should contain only or mostly poems and stories 
already' known and half memorized by the learner. Actually, 
this t is unsound pedagogical procedure. Rather, it means that 
the content should be a familiar type, so that the learner will 
not encounter conceptual difficulties along with the mechanical 
difficulties, or be required to assimilate too much new material 
in order to follow the text. This criterion is perhaps the greatest 
argument of all against putting the initial literacy course into 
the straight-jacket of a subject-matter course, since, by definition, 
a subject-matter course has as its chief object the introduction 
■of new facts and new concepts. 

What the Literacy Course Can Contribute to 
Functional Education 

What, then, can the literacy course contribute to the functional 
education of women other than the aforementioned recognition 
of letters and a few words ? What, in other words, can we put 
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into the literacy course that can be transferred to the broader 
arena of their lifetime learning ? 

First of all, let us be sure that the literacy imparted is actu- 
ally literacy in the sense of being a working knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. One may recognize all of the letters of the al- 
phabet and have a sight recognition of five hundred words— 
or more— and still not have a working knowledge of reading 
and writing. A literacy course leading to functional literacy wilt 
give the learner a grasp of the mechanics of literacy rather 
than a superficial acquaintance with a few words and symbols. 
It will teach her how to attack words which were not en- 
countered in previous reading. This will fit her to proceed to 
he use of text-books which, though modest in their demands on 
ic voca uary of the reader, will not be confined to the voca- 
bulary of the primer. 


r.S aUy ,i. mP ° rtant , ly ’ 3 functional literacy course will teach 
read „g W1(h comprehension and retention. From the first lesson, 
t to ta ^ e note of the content of the. 

xt It will also teach reading with reflection. The learner will 
b encouraged to consider the content of the text, to agree or 

, t0 c raw conclus,ons and to appreciate the relevance of 
the text to her own situation. 

We have already mentioned the subject-matter content of 

it sh^^.r^ C ° n ' CXt ' and concluded ‘hat. inter alia, 
Indeed tti* 1 '*° erestin & anc * varied, and also understandable, 
unctions f C ° Ur5e C ° U,d hard| y “ny °nt the above 

vanee Tth n"™ n ° f There ™st be Merest and rele- 

Ind voLhl " ' S t0 lden,if> ' Wi,h ,he nnd the concepts 
the leirnf> U m ust not be too far beyond the competence of 
there T t 'v, ^ ‘ S aCtUally t0 P rofit b y it- At the same time, 
^ S ° me challen S e on the subject-matter side as 
well as in the progression of technical difficulty. 

tc V cnn^e d fo^r' a m0re ° r Iess P reclude the use of the liter- 
1 I . - [ e n arra w purpose of teaching a single techni- 

cal subject they make the literacy primer an ideal setting for 
type of material which might, at the university level, be 
termed a survey course". Using a variety of forms such as the 
anecdote, dialogue, first person presentation and essay, the skill-- 
ful primer constructor can weave into his texts, without jeo- 
pardizing their prime purpose, an introduction to many of fields^ 
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which are to be dealt with in greater depth and detail later. 
Particularly, he can lead the reader from indentifying with the 
known to grappling with the unknown. A primer intended 
especially for women can easily and profitably contain material 
depicting the present style of life of women and, with this start- 
ing point, show, again and again, what improvements can be 
introduced into the familiar situations through knowledge of 
nutrition, child care, family planning, etc. In this way he can 
both arouse interest in development and impart assurance that, 
through literacy and further study, women can actually learn 
things which will count in their lives. 

If the literacy primer is constructed in this way, and if the 
literacy class is conducted in such a way as to develop compe- 
tence and self-assurance, it will have fulfilled its purpose of 
bringing our women over the threshold into the world of func- 
tional education. It will then be the task of our educators to 
use well this strong foundation — to utilize both the literacy 
and the positive attitude toward learning which our women will 
have acquired — to impart further and more specialized subject- 
matter competence in the many specific areas needed for the 
advancement of women in our society. 



GRAM SHIKSHAN MOHIM 


B. R. PAT1L 


The Beginning 

It was m 1959-60 that the idea of taking the Social Education 
movement to the masses and making them adopt it as their 
j S l , e f erimented ® Satara District. A number of 
village and taluka propaganda meets were organised by the 
of . the Department of Education with the assis- 
^ 0 , e pn ^ af y ***** which infused enthusiasm both 
j le J pe0 f Ie and the workers. It was the villagers who 
rg msed the classes, provided places and the necessary equip- 
ment for them and looked after all other arrangements. The 
e “ “ ell T- The annuaI fi 8“ re of 3-0«> neoliterates 
lTsihfil 0,000 a " d then t0 21 ' W0 in 1^59-60. In the year 
becoming literate reached the staggering 

fZ bluht’? that . district - 11 seem a miracle buf 
to this w S j amazm S results was a change of approach 
to this problem and methods used to solve it. 

Gram Shikshan Mohim 

and theorem t0 ? e success of the movement in Satara 
re5 “’ tS Which "owed from the movement 
the whole State iT" 1 the Mo,llra could be generalised for 
Third Fi t Ye m "' aS ., thereforc winded » a scheme in the 
thC S ’ atCWide «" was launched 

wl 5? “™‘ Paig f 1 ^ Popularly known as ‘Gram Shikshan Mohim’ 
ns in the local language a campaign for educating 
2-te 
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the villages. In this campaign the village is taken as a unit for 
eradication of illiteracy and the motivation is based on a mass 
appeal to the villagers to accept this work as a challenge of 
the times. No effort is made to impose ‘literacy’ on them. On 
the other hand, the appeal is directed at the traditions of the 
village, its historical setting, its local sentiment and the sense 
of belonging to it. This psychological preparation is very impor- 
tant because it ensures the wholehearted cooperation of the 
inhabitants and gives the campaign the required impetus. 

Since democratic decentralisation the implementation of the 
scheme of the Gram Shikshan Mohim has been transferred to 
the Zilla Parishads and the work of printing and supplying' of 
literature for adult literacy and adult education has been retained 
as Government responsibility. There is a State Social Education 
Committee for Maharashtra which helps in preparing literature 
and giving advice to Government on all matters concerning 
Social Education. 

Both the State Government and the State Social Education 
Committee have decided that the illiteracy should be completely 
wiped out by 1969-70. 

Organisation at District and Village Levels 

There are no separate officers in charge of Social Education 
either at regional or district level. It is the Parishad Education 
Officer assisted by the deputies who is in overall charge of the 
Mohim. The Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad plays 
a key role in the movement. The Government has directed him 
to intensify the movement and has entrusted him the respon- 
sibility of securing cooperation of all departments of Government, 
revolutionaries of local bodies and the general public. There 
are district, block and village level committees to direct the 
movement and to elicit popular support. 

The Gram Shikshan Executive Committee with the Sarpanch 
as the chairman and the local headmaster as the Secretary 
excercises the primary fuctions of survey of the illiterates, pos- 
sible instructors, arrangements of literacy classes and supervi- 
sion. The village makes a resolve to participate in the Gram 
Shikshan Mohin movement and is accorded a formal approval 
by the block executive committee. 
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Working of the Literacy Classes and Duration 

All the literacy and home classes in a village start at the same 
time. Each literacy class begins with a prayer, then important 
daily news is told, followed by a revision of the previous lesson 
and then begins the actual teaching of the new lesson. Then a 
story from Ramayan, Mahabharat or the lives of great men is 
told and at the end there is community singing. The whole vill- 
age is at work at night during these days. Even the elderly 
persons remain present and hear the prayer, daily news, stories 
of great men and community chorus songs and all the leading 
persons move about and see the working of the classes. The 
onlookers are very much impressed by the charged atmosphere 
of the village. 

The classes continue for three to four months. The emphasis 
is placed on the ability to read simple sentences on different 
topics connected with their daily life. The adult has to learn to 
count, read and write numbers up to 100 and simple arithmetic 
useful for his daily transactions. Great emphasis is however laid 
on general knowledge which includes knowledge about health, 
hygiene and sanitation. This is naturally accompanied by insis- 
tence on habits of cleanliness of the individual, his home and 
surroundings. Problems of agriculture, cooperation and child 
welfare are dealt with in so far as they impinge on his personal 
life. 
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(2) Repairing village streets and attending to the sanitation 
of the village. 

(3) Repairing approach roads. 

(4) Preparing soak pits and using them. 

(5) Cleaning houses and cattle sheds. 

(6) Making arrangements for drinking water for the whole 
village. 

(7) Cleaning wells, tanks and their surroundings. 

(8) Maintaining the temples, public places, community cen- 
tres in a neat, clean and tidy condition. 

On the day of Gram Gaurav the enthusiasm of the people, 
their joy and delight have no bounds. All the streets, houses 
and the place of the meeting are decorated. The proceedings of 
the meeting are very simple. After the recital of the prayer and 
the welcome song, middle-aged and old ladies come up to the 
mike one after another and speak boldly on their achievements, 
Mahila Mandal, family planning, child care, progressive methods 
of farming, small saving, importance of education, etc. 

After the speeches and chorus song individual adult men and 
women are publicly tested in their knowledge of reading and 
writing. This is just to convince everybody that the attainment 
is genuine. After this testing the solemn ceremony of lighting 
the lamps, a symbolic activity to express the dawn of enlighten- 
ment takes place. Then all the neoliterates stand up and take 
the following oath : 

In the name of the village deity we solemnly 
swear that we shall keep up literacy, send our 
children to school regularly and give them 
adequate education, increase our agriculture 
produce, maintain the unity of the village and 
achieve an all-sided development. 

Expenditure 

The State Government incurs an expenditure of Re. 1/- for 
making one illiterate adult literate. This amount is divided 
equally between token grants at the rate of 50 paise per adult 
made literate paid to the village Panchayat after achieving 
complete literacy of the village and supply of literature worth 
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Working of the Literacy Classes and Duration 

All the literacy and home classes in a village start at the same 
time. Each literacy class begins with a prayer, then important 
daily news is told, followed by a revision of the previous lesson 
and then begins the actual teaching of the new lesson. Then a 
story from Ramayan, Mahabharat or the lives of great men is 
told and at the end there is community singing. The whole vill- 
age is at work at night during these days. Even the elderly 
persons remain present and hear the prayer, daily news, stories 
of great men and community chorus songs and all the leading 
persons move about and see the working of the classes. The 
onlookers are very much impressed by the charged atmosphere 
of the village. 

The classes continue for three to four months. The emphasis 
is placed on the ability to read simple sentences on different 
topics connected with their daily life. The adult has to learn to 
count, read and write numbers up to 100 and simple arithmetic 
useful for his daily transactions. Great emphasis is however laid 
on general knowledge which includes knowledge about health, 
hygiene and sanitation. This is naturally accompanied by insis- 
tence on habits of cleanliness of the individual, his home and 
surroundings. Problems of agriculture, cooperation and child 
welfare are dealt with in so far as they impinge on his personal 
life. 


Examinations 

When the classes are ready for examination then the Headmaster 
along with his assistants tests the adults in reading, writing, arith- 
metic and general knowledge. The entire result sheet is then 
sent to the extension officer for education who then pays a visit 
to the village, actually sees the progress, carries out some sample 
checking, and if satisfied allows the village to make preparations 
for Gram Gaurav Samarambha. 

Gram Gaurav Samarambha 

Preparing for celebration of Gram Gurav Samarambha involves : 
(1) Giving more practice to the weaker ones 
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schools has improved remarkably. There is an increase in the 
number of secondary schools which are springing up even in 
remote villages of these districts. There is a new awakening 
among the people of these districts and all development pro- 
grammes receive the best possible attention and support of the 
people. 
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50 paise per adult of the Panchayat. The State Government 
produces wall-papers, primers, books of vocational and general 
reading and guide books for literacy workers. 


Followmp 


The Gram Gaurav Samarambha is not the end. 
undertake the following activities : 


The villagers 


(i) 


(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 


Setting up of a village library-cum-reading room which 
department™"™ 8 Sra " tS fr ° m 8,8 State EducatioIt 
Formation of Mahila Mandal and Youth Clubs, 
important ma ’ nta ’ n the village news boards and write 
Comu et- t " WS and i 00d for general reading. 

ZTIZr readl "g-. writing, speech making and 
cnorus singing are organised. 

estabiished f ° r genera ' discussi ° n 
Rad oValT 01 iD agricuItural fa™. 

e r F °™ m 15 utilised intensively. 

y armer joins the cooperative society and tries 
<o„kn°w the benefits of small saving and Tamity pZ- 


Conclusion 

shown that the Vest StTare ac?” h * 10 t, 2 ’ 11 ® Parishads has 
cooperation and support of all the oBeM "^T <here h perfect 
district. From this nnmf- f • ° ffic,a s and non-officials in a 
gaon, AhmednaJar o °u the ZilIa Pa ^hads of Jal- 
Jalgaon and Ahmednaearh^v Buldhana are vei T notable, 
their districts and are nnw 63 . m ° St erad5cated illiteracy from 
are on the w» of J Z' P T n8 for 2 |la Gaurav and others 
Ahmednagar district are r" S ^° al ' Prima ry teachers from 
ing the neditemSlo? sta nd ™ d n y° r,h u ™’“ n,arily a " d prcpar ‘ 
than 30,000 neoliterate adult* ^ ^ VH examinations - More 
and 1,500 are appearin' ZvLTfT™* f ° r Standard IV 

ment has generate d a u w ** ^ ^ move - 

education i gener^ M~T P KS? 
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SETECTIVE APPROACH TO ADULT LITERACY 

Literacy and Post-Literacy Classes 

The Committee conducts, annually, 2000 literacy and post-literacy 
classes in five languages, viz., Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Telugu and 
Gujarati, and over 50,000 men and women take advantage of 
these classes. The Committee has prepared a syllabus of literacy 
and social education which is followed at all the centres. The 
literacy classes last four months and post-literacy classes eight 
months. Advance post-literacy classes are conducted for the 
benefit of neoliterates who are anxious to continue their edu- 
cation further. They study up to Vernacular VII Standard. 
Such advance post-literacy classes are conducted on a voluntary 
basis under the guidance of the Committee. The Committee 
has succeeded in helping over 50 adults to appear for the Gov- 
ernment’s P.S.C. Examination and over 30 adults have passed 
that Examination. All the education in literacy and post-literacy 
classes is given free. 

The Committee has a scheme of production of literature for 
the adults studying in its social education centres. It has pre- 
pared over 89 books including text books for literacy and post- 
literacy classes. 

The Committee has invented and is -following a special method 
for teaching the illiterates. Called the New Word Method, it 
is based on stories containing key words and sub-key words. 
The adults get amply interested in the stories from Mythology 
and History and also feel the satisfaction ofi learning quickly. 

Social Education Centres 

The Committee has a systematic way of organising Social Edu- 
cation Centres, The City of Bombay is divided in different 
pockets or zones consisting of illiterate persons and each such 
pocket is entrusted to one Field Officer who has four super- 
visors and 64 teachers under him or her. Out of the II field 
officers of the Committee, five are male officers and six are 
females, one being the field officer for Mothers’ Clubs and the 
other being the female project officer of the Community Centres. 

Follow-up Work 

The programme of literacy has to be carefully supported by well 
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Bombay City Social Education Committee 

This Committee was appointed by the then Government of 
Bombay in the year 1939. Since its inception, this Committee 
has been steadily going ahead with its campaign of literacy and 
social education among the working class. More than 5 mil- 
lion illiterates have been educated by this Committee till now 
and out of this the number of women has been 109,509. This 
Committee is appointed by the State Government every three 
years, and is comprised mostly of educationists and social wel- 
fare workers. The President of the Committee guides in the 
administration and conducts various activities through an exe- 
cutive committee which looks after the day-to-day work of the 
Committee. 

The Committee has accepted the broader concept of social 
education to bring about a desirable social change among the 
working class community and lays more emphasis on literacy 
education to the adult illiterates. The general social educa- 
tion subjects like elementary knowledge of Civics, History, Geo- 
graphy, Health, Hygiene and General Science also form part of 
the regular syllabus of the social education classes. 
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planned follow-up work in order to prevent the neoliterates 
lapsing into illiteracy. They must also be encouraged to take 
further education. The Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee has the following programme for follow-up : 

(1) Mobile library service— (a) 300 circulating library boxes, 
(b) 6 Area libraries and (c) one main library and reading room 
at the Head Office. 

(2) Publishing a monthly called Soksharata Deep— the 
Lamp of Literacy — which is widely circulated among neo- 
literates and contains useful articles for them. 

(3) Conducting Community Radio Listening activity through 

Radio Centres. J & 


(4) Conducting Community Centres. 

(5) Circulating weeklies and magazines received from 
Mate Government. 


the 


(6) Arranging talks on social education subjects, discussion 
groups and forums. 


wWrh ,nsMo a ° y daSSeS were conducted for women in' 
partici P ated and 87.027 women took ad- 
vantage of the 3,478 post-literacy classes conducted by the Com- 

oth ^ dUnng n 6 PaS ‘ 25 yCars - Besides thousands °f 

other women have participated in numerous socio-cultural acti- 

mottrs^r °' theS = WOuld be sewin g “ d cutting classes, 

for children, youth and COmmunit y centres 

A Crash Programme for Compete Eradication of Illiteracy in 
Greater Bombay 

Undertaken a ^sh Programme for complete 
1969 70 wh o£adu ' t . ,lll,erac y in Greater Bombay by the year 
celehrld TU C “ tenary °f Mahatma Gandhi will be 

H,,neheH d ' ,I he Pllot Projoot of this programme is already 
snnno -irt , C 0 ^ ' Vard South of Bombay where over 
80,000 illiterate adults are to be covered during the next one 
year or so. It is planned to secure increasing help from the 
voluntary workers, students of schools and colleges to carry on 
the campaign on voluntary basis. Side by side the Committee 
intends to expand the scheme of its regular adult literacy classes 
all over the City. 



Inquiry, listening, perception, retention in memory, reflec- 
tion, deliberation, inference and steadfast adherence to 
conclusions are the quality of the intellect. 

Kautilya 

They say “means are after all means”. I would say “Means 
are after all everything”. As the means, so the end. 

Gandhi 


Any new field of education goes through several phases. 
There is the. time when men speak eloquently and at length 
about goals but little about the paths to be followed. 
There is the stage when some who have achieved a small 
success, filled with enthusiasm over this small victory, 
strike bold plans by which all men will be enlightened by 
following the prescription that had proved successful. 
Later comes the testing of many practices, many means, 
many methods and the elimination of those that offer little 
and the refinement of those that provide much. 

This is slow, disciplined work, performed by those who 
have patience and endurance. It is essential' work, not dull 
or repetitive, yet demanding the effort of those who are 
systematic and who care not only about people but about 
the most effective ways by which they can learn. 

How much progress have we made in method? As against 
earlier years, we are much advanced. Not so many years 
ago there were adult educationists, many of them deter- 
mined to lecture everybody to perfection. Now there are 
many ways for people to learn in addition to listening to 
self-appointed gurus, and there are effective new media to 
go along with such splendid traditional media as dance and 
theatre and story. Yet no one feels elated. There is so 
much more to be learned about learning even after the 
good practices are tested and shared. 
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ADULT EDUCATOR: 
THE FRIEND 
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There are three or four important qualifications of adult edu- 
cation. (1) An adult educates himself. The adult education worker 
is not his teacher, he is only a friend, adviser and helper. (2) 
The most important object of the education of adult is to en- 
able him to face the real conditions of life and to solve his 
practical day-to-day needs. (3) For the adult, education is 
secondary and his profession is primary. (4) Normally the adult 
can spare time for education only during his leisure, which is 
the only time when he can have recreation and rest. 

Now when we consider the problem of adult education in the 
light of these four considerations, we will realise that it is not 
possible to draw up a common curriculum and programme of 
work for all adults. We have to draw up plans and curricula for 
all sections and classes. We will have to leave some margin for 
individuals having different temperaments and capacities. There- 
fore an individual or an organisation cannot draw one definite 
•scheme and curriculum for adult education. There should be 
different agencies working on different programmes. Our Univer- 
sities, lecturers and students, technical experts and national wel- 
fare departments and craft institutions can help us to draw 
up all sorts of curricula for all sorts of people. These institu- 
tions are manned by experts in art and learning, and if these 
people desire it, every adult according to his own capacity can 
achieve higher intellectual and artistic competence under their 
guidance and advice and thus fulfil his or her ambition. 

The scope and content of the scheme, the period for which 
it should last, will be different according to the capacity and the 
250 
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This section provides an introduction to the wealth of 
methods utilized in adult education in India. No attempt 
has been made to catalogue all methods, or set them down 
in a kind of “how-to-do-it” manual. But hard-won experi- 
ence, derived from and tested in many organizations, has 
been collected which, taken together, provides a foundation 
of practice for many educational activities. 
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resources available. In this respect it is very difficult to have 
a definite principle. On the basis of my own experience I can 
say only this much : that courses lasting for long periods and 
covering a wide range of subjects cannot attract people nor 
can they be useful, but if courses are short and the range of 
subjects is not too wide, it would be easily acceptable and the 
chances of success would be greater. 

After the curriculum comes the question of test or examina- 
tion. There is no doubt that in the initial stages the adult is 
afraid of examinations, but all the same, each individual wants 
his labour to be rewarded with some certificate or diploma. 
Therefore in adult education also the need for examinations or 
tests and the award of diplomas, cannot be disputed. But these 
examinations should not be on the existing pattern. The purpose 
of these examinations should not be to ask questions to baffle 
the examinee, but to enable him to answer correctly after a 
little effort. It should not be forgotten that there is a difference 
beween educational tests and competitive examinations. 
In competitive examination the attempt is to judge the maximum 
ability of the examinee, while in educational tests, the attempt 
is to know the progress, however little, he has made, so that he 
may gain greater confidence. Thus the examination itself be- 
comes a useful medium of education. 

I had earlier stated that in adult education, the adult edu- 
cator is not a teacher but a friend, advisor and companion. This 
oes not mean less work for the adult education worker nor 
does it mean that he requires no training. There should be no 
misconception on that score. On the contrary his task is much 
more difficult than that of a teacher, and demands, in addition 
to personality, a high degree of technical knowledge, especially 
of psychology. 

The reason why the work in adult eduiation has not suc- 
ceeded as it should have done is that so far this work has been 
in the hands of religious, political and social workers who were 
amateurs from the educational point of view or in the hands of 
primary* school teachers, used to technique and methods follow- 
ed for teaching children. The volunteers have had enthusiasm 
and also, in some cases, natural gifts for social service, but little 
technical knowledge and training. 

Setting up of educational centres in all localities and areas 



A CALL TO THE WRITERS 
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Adult education is, in the ultimate analysis, self-education. 
Adults as soon as they see the point in learning would make 
willing efforts to educate themselves. They then must have the 
means at their disposal to do so. This presupposes the existence 
of a rich literature available to them. Such literature should, 
on the one hand, be able to feed and feast the mature adult 
mind, and on the other hand should be simple enough for the 
comprehension of adult learners who had only a short period of 
initiation into learning. But today where is such literature? A 
few hundreds of books of follow-up literature or a few cyclo- 
paedias will be utterly inadequate for this purpose. A new type 
of literature is needed. Do we realize that a major part of the 
literature that has been produced in the last hundred years 
reflecting the experience, knowledge and wisdom gathered dur- 
ing this period, is out of reach for the neo-Uterate? The diffi- 
culty arises because of the fact that the educated people who 
have produced that wealth of literature, though speaking the 
same language as the majority of their people yet use an idiom 
which is almost unintelligible to that majority. Their idiom and 
style are so different as to almost make it a different language. 

I am not here thinking of the usual type of literature. I have 
in view the newspapers which are supposed to be the most 
common and the most powerful medium of mass communication 
and mass education. It is unfortunate that even these are written 
mostly in a language and style which would ordinarily be com- 
prehensible only to those who have had a fairly high standard 
of education. I have occasionally made experiments of getting 
villagers to read our newspapers and often I have found that 
263 
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aid enthusiastic social workers and voluntary agencies, and 
enable them to shoulder this responsibility. The Government 
should only watch them to the extent required to maintain 
order and discipline and should not fetter them with rules and 
regulations, which may kill initiative and dampen enthusiasm. 
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this connection the efforts among others of the late Keshab 
Chandra Sen, the great social reformer and religious leader, in 
the field of adult education, specially his “Sulava Samachara”, 
a cheap newspaper written in very simple language, for the 
education of people who had little education, people whom 
we would nowadays call the neo-literate. It was a unique ven- 
ture even in those days, which still remains unparalleled after 
three-quarters of a century. 

May I request the Iiterateurs of our country to pause and 
think for a while of the immense possibilities that adult educa- 
tion opens for them, and in doing so brings upon a tremend- 
ous burden on their shoulders? If only they can produce a 
type of literature which would appeal to him, which the com- 
mon man would welcome as being his own, think of the im- 
mense clientele our Iiterateurs will have, to read, influence and 
appreciate and honour them? The pen is mightier than the sword. 
But where are the people who would wield the pen for the 
common good man with strength and vision, so that they may 
be instrumental in creating a new and true democratic order 
in the beloved motherland of ours. 
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while they could read the words they could hardly get the 
meaning. This is true not only with regard to languages like 
Bengali which unfortunately has two distinct forms, one for the 
commoner and the other for the elite, but it is equally true with 
a more democratic type of language like Hindi. How I wish that 
every newspaper in this country would remember this and 
keep at least one column a day written in a language which will 
be understood by the common men who have had very little 
education. 


If this be the position with regard to the newspapers it is 
much worse when we come to the literature of the usual type— 
our belles lettres, our poetry, drama, novels, short stories and 
others. Their language appears to be more foreign to the com- 
r ^ an ' ?a W0U ! d appear as if the y were written for readers 
the f eha h- a .f,' ry h ' sh type of edu «tKon. But what about 
their h„r° f the , mill,ons of our countrymen? Who would satisfy 
tv r vt !’ "?°X° U d Write for them? ^0 w ould give them 
A f ‘„ h ° wiI1 g!ve ,hem thei r songs and dramas? 

if J f CUrrent am ° ns the writers of our country that' 

peonle ttTh T n r c‘ ateS t0 the vilIase life ° r the ™sses of 
as I have l ; 00k a Wl11 bS underst0 ° d by the common man. But 
dues y $tated ’ in the past our defective system of 
the h eS ? 0nS , lWe f ° r pr ° duCing an intellectual elite in 

the country who hved in a world different from that of the 

y tho°u" h P t° P th ° Ught differen,ly ' they ^ 01" 

That Sin h “ a "T ,he same language th e y were using. 
Sen ZT n0t ,? hansed 10 an y great extent even now. 
fX ° a ■nWlectual'y and spiritually we stand divided. A 

bridge 'X ° „ ' I educat ion can, to a large measure, help to 
tion°as I have X “ mte . us lnto one P eo P Ie - But adult educa- 
tvne of l't a 't 3 ready Pom'ed out, needs as its medium a new 
L i T 1 ,S n0t fhat learned Works cannot be pro- 
literature mple lan 8uages. Nor is easy and understandable 

he t, h m“ P teratUre ' Wh ° WOuld sa y that the songs of 
the Bauls (itinerant singers of Bengal) in the language of the 

people are cheap things? Who would say that Tulsidas, Kabir 
and Mira produced cheap literature? No, it is not the style 
v ic ma - es or the richness of a particular piece of literature 
or gives it a universal character. The world's sublimest thoughts 
can luckily be clothed in the simplest of language. I recall in 
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the cooperative movement and will discuss ivith them the prin- 
ciples of cooperation, the advantages of cooperatives and the 
technique of organising them. The potential members may then 
study the usefulness of a cooperative society in the context oi 
their own problems, together with the techniques of its 
organisation. 

Audience in the Cooperative Movement 

The nature of an audience will have a great bearing on the 
selection of methods. The analysis of members and employees in 
the movement should be made with regard to their functions 
and responsibilities in their respective cooperatives. The mem- 
bers of cooperatives may be classified as: (1) Ordinary members, 
(2) Elite members and managing committee members and (3) 
Office-bearers. 

The term “elite members” are those members of the coope- 
rative societies who are actively interested in the work of the 
society and who, given proper training would be potential 
leaders. A broad classification of cooperative emplo} r ees are 
1. Junior personnel, 2, Intermediate personnel and 3. Managerial 
personnel. 

Social groups, outside the cooperative movement but inte- 
rested in educational programmes, may be classified as: (I) Those 
persons who are not in the cooperative movement, but who may 
be willing to joint cooperatives; (2) Important social groups, such 
as youth and women: (3) Personnel working in the government 
departments, and (4) Leaders in the local self-governing institu- 
tions. 


Education Methods for Members 

I. TECHNIQUES FOR ORDINARY MEMBERS 
The general body meeting provides an excellent opportunity 
for the members to learn about their cooperative society and 
the various aspects connected with it. However, these need to 
be made attractive by arranging additional and social programmes. 

fa) MASS MEDIA 

Mass media includes radio, films and TV. Although a large 
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The methods of cooperative education can be meaningfully 
discussed only with reference to the audiences. The two main 
types of audiences are the members and the employees. In ad- 
dition to these two major audiences, education programmes may 
nave to be directed at potential members in order to expand 
the area of influence of the cooperative movement. The sym- 
pathy and support of the social groups, such as youth, women 
and persons working in the government development depart- 
ments, could also be important for ensuring a coordinated 
development of the movement. 


Choice of Method 

No single- method, or a combination of these would gene- 
a y serve t e purpose in an education programme for all groups 
f people m the cooperative movement. It is necessary to use 
veral educational methods together in order to produce the 
desired impact. 

The important considerations in the choice of methods for 

orJm Pa “T ^°. Up are ttie objectives of the educational pro- 
gramme, the subject matter to be taught, and the' academic 
background and cooperative experience of the participants. For 
instance, if an education programme is formulated with the 
aim of organizing cooperative societies, the methods suitable 
may e the organisation of propaganda meetings and group 
stu y by the potential members. At the propaganda meetings, 
the extension worker will try to interest potential members in 
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(a) STUDY CIRCLE METHOD 

The study circle method, which has yielded very good results 
in the Scandinavian countries and other advanced movements 
in the West, is particularly suitable for the elite members, the 
members of managing committees, office-bearers and junior 
employees. It is useful in informing the members about the 
activities and the current problems of cooperative movements 
and in providing them with necessary education for developing 
leadership qualities. Another variant of this method is the group 
discussion method whereby discussion sheets arc used instead 
of the study material. The discussion groups and the study cir- 
cles can also be organised with the help of films, radio broad- 
casts and TV programmes. 

(b) PROJECT METHOD 

Under thisjnethod, the group carries out a project of local 
significance, such as the construction of a road or a warehouse 
required for the cooperative society. Members’ participation 
in an activity of this kind, under the aegis of the cooperative- 
society, increases the sense of member participation and often 
leads to pride of achievement among members. 

(c) SEMINAR METHOD 

The seminar is an educational technique based on the active 
participation of members in discussions on the subject under 
study. There are two ways in which seminars can be conducted. 
One way is to include in the programme, lectures from specia- 
lists, group discussions on selected questions, and plenary meet- 
ings to discuss group reports and the report of the seminar as 
a whole. Documentation may include readings and papers pre- 
pared by the lecturers on the subject under study. 

The other method is to divide participants on the basis of 
their specialisation into two or three groups, after a general 
introduction on the scope and methods of the seminar. The 
sponsoring organisation may prepare agenda notes on the topics 
included in the programme, and indicate, among other things, 
points for discussions. The agenda can be split up into two or 
three parts and each assigned to different working groups for 
discussions. After the groups have prepared the reports of their 
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number of people can be contacted through these channels, 
there are certain limitations. Unless they are used in a well- 
designed educational programme as for example in group dis- 
cussions, the educational influence may be superficial. 

(b) COOPERATIVE PUBLICATIONS 

Newspapers, magazines and publications are the carriers of 
knowledge and can exert a great influence on the masses. The 
cooperative movement can utilise newspapers to provide both 
members and the general public with information on its ideo- 
logy, achievements and problems. If the newspapers brought out 
by other agencies are to be effectively used by the movement* 
the apex cooperative organisations should develop relations with 
the general press and feed them with articles, news-stories and 
other useful information. 

The cooperative unions in advanced cooperative movements 
bring out magazines for members and also publications on 
socio-economic conditions and the cooperative movement. The 
family magazines, namely ‘Vi’ and Tc-no-Hikari’ of the Swedish 
and Japanese Cooperative Movements respectively are good 
examples of such publications. Those journals deal not only 
with matters concerning Cooperation but also include articles 
of general interest such as short stories, pictorial pages and 
children’s comics. The advanced movements also bring out 
specialised periodicals for various categories of personnel, such 
as the board of directors, managers and accountants. 

The building up of library and reading room facilities by 
various cooperative societies for their members is another ins- 
trument through which education can be carried to the members. 

2. TECHNIQUES FOR ELITE MEMBERS 

Particular attention should be given to the “elite” members for 
several reasons : firstly, they are a potential source from which 
managing committee members are elected. Secondly, they us- 
ually take the lead in discussions and help in arriving at deci- 
sions at general body meetings. Finally, knowledge to the elite 
members is likely to be passed on to a fellow member in In- 
formal meetings between the two, since the former take a more 
active part in community life. 
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The study circle method, which has yielded very good results 
in the Scandinavian countries and other advanced movements 
in the West, is particularly suitable for the elite members, the 
members of managing committees, office-bearers and junior 
employees. It is useful in informing the members about the 
activities and the current problems of cooperative movements 
and in providing them with necessary education for developing 
leadership qualities. Another variant of this method is the group 
discussion method whereby discussion sheets are used instead 
of the study material. The discussion groups and the study cir- 
cles can also be' organised with the help of films, radio broad- 
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(b) PROJECT METHOD 

Under this ^method, the group carries out a project of local 
significance, such as the construction of a road or a warehouse 
required for the cooperative society. Members' participation 
in an activity of this kind, under the aegis of the cooperative 
society, increases the sense of member participation and often- 
leads to pride of achievement among members. 

(C) SEMINAR METHOD 

The seminar is an educational technique based on the active 
participation of members in discussions on the subject under 
study. There are two ways in which seminars can be conducted. 
One way is to include in the programme, lectures from specia- 
lists, group discussions on selected questions, and plenary meet- 
ings to discuss group reports and the report of the seminar as 
a whole. Documentation may include readings and papers pre- 
pared by the lecturers on the subj’ect under study. 
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their specialisation into two or three groups, after a general 
introduction on the scope and methods of the seminar. The 
sponsoring organisation may prepare agenda notes on the topics 
included in the programme, and indicate, among other things, 
points for discussions. The agenda can be split up into two or 
three parts and each assigned to different working groups for 
discussions. After the groups have prepared the reports of th eir 
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number of people can be contacted through these channels, 
there are certain limitations. Unless they are used in a well- 
designed educational programme as for example in group dis- 
cussions, the educational influence may be superficial. 

(b) COOPERATIVE PUBLICATIONS 

Newspapers, magazines and publications are the carriers of 
knowledge and can exert a great influence on the masses. The 
cooperative movement can utilise newspapers to provide both 
members and the general public with information on its ideo- 
logy, achievements and problems. If the newspapers brought out 
by other agencies are to be effectively used by the movement, 
the apex cooperative organisations should develop relations with 
the general press and feed them with articles, news-stories and 
other useful information. 

The cooperative unions in advanced cooperative movements 
bring out magazines for members and also publications on 
socio-economic conditions and the cooperative movement. The 
family magazines, namely ‘Vi* and Tc-no-Hikari’ of the Swedish 
and fapanese Cooperative Movements respectively are good 
examples of such publications. Those journals deal not only 
with matters concerning Cooperation but also include articles 
of general interest such as short stories, pictorial pages and 
children’s comics. The advanced movements also bring out 
specialised periodicals for various categories of personnel, such 
as the board of directors, managers and accountants. 

The building up of library and reading room facilities by 
various cooperative societies for their members is another ins- 
trument through which education can be carried to the members. 

2. TECHNIQUES FOR ELITE MEMBERS 

Particular attention should be given to the “elite” members for 
several reasons i firstly, they are a potential source from which 
managing committee members are elected. Secondly, they us- 
ually take the lead in discussions and help in arriving at deci- 
sions at general body meetings. Finally, knowledge to the elite 
members is likely to be passed on to a fellow member in in- 
formal meetings between the two, since the former take a more 
active part in community life. 
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method. Further, while the costs involved in conducting train- 
ing courses are high, the effect on ordinary members is not 
great. It would, therefore, appear that an intensive education 
method, such as the training course, should be used mainly for 
the office-bearers and employees. 

RESUME 

Cooperative education should be broadly based so that mem- 
bership as a whole gains increased knowledge and provides sup- 
port to the elected leaders in their societies. Further, a selec- 
tive approach would be necessary, whereby the movement con- 
centrates its educational activities on the elite members, a 
potential source of leadership, and elected members to equip 
them for the effective discharge of their duties in the societies. 
Finally, cooperative education methods should use democratic 
procedures so that the members receive training in parliament- 
ary procedures during the study programme. 

3. METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 

A judicious combination of several methods with varying 
emphasis may be necessary with refrence to the different types 
of employees. An important consideration to be kept in view 
in formulating the training programmes for the employees, who 
have shown ability and who are willing to put in the neces- 
sary 'effort for education, is to assume more responsible positions 
through participation in courses at successively higher levels. 
Thus, while the elementary training courses for the junior em- 
ployees may emphasise on-the-job training and practical work, 
they should also give the trainees some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and structures of the cooperative movement. 

(a) TRAINING COURSES 

The most common system of training is the organisation of 
courses. Quite often the movments in the developing countries 
are tempted to look to the universities for guidance in formu- 
lating the syllabi, and for deciding upon training methods for 
the employees. However, the objectives of training programmes 
are not necessarily the same as in the case of university educa- 
tion. The objectives of cooperative training are the development 
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discussions, a plenary session may be organised to consider 
them. In both these forms, field visits may be included in the 
seminar programmes. 

The first method of conducting the seminar is likely to give 
better educational results than the second, because of the use 
of expertise. A similar technique can be used in the training 
courses for employees as well. The mechanics of the seminar 
in the second form approximate those of the conference. It calls 
for much greater knowledge and experience on the part of the 
participants than the first method. 

The practice of holding weekend seminars for the leaders of 
the primary societies is widely used by the advanced movements. 
The seminar technique can also be used with great advantage 
for leaders at the secondary levels. 

(d) STUDY TOUR 

The cooperative movement has made extensive use of this 
technique for the education of its members, leaders and em- 
ployees. Members in a particular locality may be taken to see 
the working of a successful cooperative society in a neighbour- 
ing area and to observe for themselves the methods and prac- 
tices followed by it. Study tours are also arranged internation- 
ally for leading cooperators of one country to study the organi- 
sational structure and operational techniques of cooperative 
movements in other countries. It is essential to plan the study 
tours thoroughly; otherwise they are likely to degenarate into 
sight-seeing excursions. 

(e) TRAINING COURSES 

Some cooperative movements in South-East Asia organise short 
training courses of the duration of two or three days for ordi- 
nary members and one or two-week courses for managing com- 
mittee members. Such courses are generally organised in the 
members* localities and in the evenings when members have 
free time. The instructors go from place to place organising 
these courses. 

The experience of several countries of South-East Asia in 
this field indicates that it is not possible to provide continous 
education to the ordinary members through the training course 
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E Case Studies 

In physical sciences, the student acquires practical knowledge 
by carrying on experiments in the laboratory. In the social sci- 
:: ences the laboratory is the society or organisation in which the 
7 student must study life situations in order to acquire first hand 
'' knowledge. This applies to the cooperative movement also. Case 
'l 1 studies and research are important tools of practical training 
i since they give students an insight into the problems of the 
;! cooperatives and train them in methods of collecting and analy- 
i> sing relevant information. The students may also develop judge- 
* ment, since they will be asked to suggest approaches to deal 
with the problems studied by them. From the point of view of 
. training the students’ minds, developing their critical faculties 
and the ability to deal with actual life situations, the case 
■j study method is likely to be of great value. 

4 

j Some Questions 

i' 

We have discussed above various methods for classroom tea- 
j ching and the practical work for students, which can be used 
,< in the training courses. An important question to be considered 
J now is whether lengthy training courses should be organised, 
i giving intensive basic training for certain categories of em- 
J ployees, or whether the training system should comprise of a 
, series of short courses. The ICA Regional Seminar on Coope- 
rative Employee Training organised by the ICA Education Centre 
in October 1964 had indicated that a majority of cooperative 
institutions in the Region were not in a postion to release their 
employees for long periods of training as it involves employment 
of substitutes. This means that the courses should be of shorter 
duration. Also, many junior employees without a certain basic 
academic qualification, are not in a position to take advantage 
of the advanced training. If short training courses arc devised 
on a ladder system i.c., at successively higher levels, it would 
be possible to give the junior employees advanced courses.^ 

The second question relates to the possibility of combining, 
for training purposes, into one programme the study circle me- 
thod, practical work being done by the employees during their 
employment period with the society, and the short training cour- 
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discussions, a plenary session may be organised to consider 
them. In both these forms, field visits may be included in the 
seminar programmes. 

The first method of conducting the seminar is likely to give 
better educational results than the second, because of the use 
of expertise. A similar technique can be used in the training 
courses for employees as well. The mechanics of the seminar 
in the second form approximate those of the conference. It calls 
for much greater knowledge and experience on the part of the 
participants than the first method. 

The practice of holding weekend seminars for the leaders of 
the primary societies is widely used by the advanced movements. 
The seminar technique can also be used with great advantage 
for leaders at the secondary levels. 

(d) STUDY TOUR 

The cooperative movement has made extensive use of this 
technique for the education of its members, leaders and em- 
ployees. Members in a particular locality may be taken to see 
the working of a successful cooperative society in a neighbour- 
ing area and to observe for themselves the methods and prac- 
tices followed by it. Study tours are also arranged internation- 
ally for leading cooperators of one country to study the organi- 
sational structure and operational techniques of cooperative 
movements in other countries. It is essential to plan the study 
tours thoroughly; otherwise they are likely to degenarate into 
sight-seeing excursions. 

(e) TRAINING COURSES 

Some cooperative movements in South-East Asia organise short 
training courses of the duration of two or three days for ordi- 
nary members and one or two-week courses for managing com- 
mittee members. Such courses are generally organised in the 
members’ localities and in the evenings when members have 
free time. The instructors go from place to place organising 
these courses. 

The experience of several countries of South-East Asia in 
this field indicates that it is not possible to provide continous 
education to the ordinary members through the training course 
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class, if it is large, may be divided into several small discussion 
groups and the discussion carried out under the guidance of 
abler pupils. Through this method, the trainees will learn the 
parliamentary procedures so essential for work in a cooperative 
society and will develop the power of expression and confidence. 
The participation in group discussions may help the trainees to 
locate certain points in the lectures which they have not clearly 
understood and which they could later check with the teacher. 

(d) PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Practical training should acquaint the students in detail with 
the work of cooperative societies by creating understanding of 
their problems, developing practical skills for specific jobs and 
training the students in locating and solving the problems. The 
main methods of practical training are outlined below : 

Practical Assignments 

The trainees could be given practical assignments depending 
upon the aims to be achieved. For instance, the shop assistant 
in a consumers’ cooperative shop may be asked to handle the 
customers and the necessary weighing machines. The senior 
executives being trained for managerial tasks, may be given as- 
signments involving specific problems, such as analysing the 
capital problems of a society and suggesting measures to develop 
funds for achieving efficient operations. The trainee may be 
assigned a responsibility to do the suggested reading and to 
prepare a paper on a particular subject. The paper can then 
be discussed in a seminar between the teacher and the trainees 
concerned. The discussion may be carried out in such a manner 
that it will stimulate and provoke discussion. Such a system 
will develop in the students faculties of independent study and 
thinking together with a capacity for critical analysis and ex- 
pression of ideas. 


Observation Tours 

The trainees may be taken to visit primary and secondary 
cooperative institutions to familiarise them with the organisa- 
tional structure and activities of cooperatives and to give them 
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of skills among personnel in the performance of their specific 
tasks, together with the fostering of initiative and competence 
for analysis of problems as they arise. 


(b) LECTURES 

The traditional lecture method, in spite of many limitations, 
will naturally have a place in any system. Lectures are useful 
for presenting study material from a variety of sources to train- 
ees in a systematic form; they also help students understand 
the various viewpoints on a particular problem or the implica- 
tions of different situations. The teacher can open up new 
vistas of thought among his students through his wide-ranging 
knowledge and stimulate thinking on their part by well-directed 
reading. 

It has been recognised that the work of the teacher can he 
made more explicit and interesting through the use of audio- 
visual aids. The teacher may use various teaching aids and 
demonstration material, such as the blackboard, maps, charts, 
mm -strips. In a practical subject like cooperation, the need for 
the use of audio-visual aids cannot be overemphasised. For ins- 
tance, a teacher, who is trying to explain the stocking of goods 
in a consumer cooperative shop can do it more effectively through 
the use of slides showing arrangements of goods in a model 


Further, the lecture can be made more effective by turning it 
into a discussion between the students and the lecturer. After 
giving a short exposition of about 10 to 12 minutes, the tea- 
er may en pose leading questions and involve the students 
in carrying the discussion further. The teacher may also use 
^ ew n y nu ^ es °f his lecture period for ascertaining the 
extent to which the students have grasped the subject and for 
indicating the reading material. 


(c) GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD 

The group discussion technique has already been • described 
wi re rence to member education. In order to make group 
discussions effective in the training courses, it would be useful 
i e eac er suggests reading assignments to the trainees a few 
days Prior to the discussion and ask them to read the relevant 
ma erial before coming for the group meeting. The training 
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class, if it is large, may be divided into several small discussion 
groups and the discussion carried out under the guidance of 
abler pupils. Through this method, the trainees will learn the 
parliamentary procedures so essential for work in a cooperative 
society and will develop the power of expression and confidence. 
The participation in group discussions may help the trainees to 
locate certain points in the lectures which they have not clearly 
understood and which they could later check with the teacher. 

(d) PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Practical training should acquaint the students in detail with 
the work of cooperative societies by creating understanding of 
their problems, developing practical skills for specific jobs and 
training the students in locating and solving the problems. The 
main methods of practical training are outlined below : 

Practical Assignments 

The trainees could be given practical assignments depending 
upon the aims to be achieved. For instance, the shop assistant 
in a consumers' cooperative shop may be asked to handle the 
customers and the necessary weighing machines. The senior 
executives being trained for managerial tasks, may be given as- 
signments involving specific problems, such as analysing the 
capital problems of a society and suggesting measures to develop 
funds for achieving efficient operations. The trainee may be 
assigned a responsibility to do the suggested reading and to 
prepare a paper on a particular subject. The paper can then 
be discussed in a seminar between the teacher and the trainees 
concerned. The discussion may be carried out in such a manner 
that it will stimulate and provoke discussion. Such a system 
will develop in the students faculties of independent study and 
thinking together with a capacity for critical analysis and ex- 
pression of ideas. 


Observation Tours 

The trainees may be taken to visit primary and secondary 
cooperative institutions to familiarise them with the organisa- 
tional structure and activities of cooperatives and to give them 
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an opportunity to discuss problems with the leaders and officers 
of cooperative societies. Some precautions are necessary in order 
to make the observation tours fruitful. Firstly, the trainees 
should be given a broad idea about the society to be visited and 
they should be asked to formulate questions through which 
further informaton could be collected. Secondly, the number 
of trainees to be taken to an institution should not be very large. 
Thirdly, a trained guide or a lecturer may accompany the train- 
ees so that the programme is conducted on proper lines. How- 
ever, the tours have some limitations. They can be too hurried 
and so may give only a superficial idea to the trainees. 

Participation in the Work of Cooperatives 

The trainees should be attached to a cooperative institution 
for a fixed period of time to carry out certain duties under 
the guidance of an officer of the society. The tasks that, may 
be assigned to them should be similar to those they will be 
called upon to perform later in a similar institution. 

Such on-the-job training is useful for the purpose of develop- 
ing skills among the trainees and for informing them about 
the typical problems they are likely to face in their work. It 
would also enable the trainee to study much more closely the 
orignisational set-up and the operational practices followed. 
However, this kind of training demands considerable attention 
and time from the officer of the society to whom 'a trainee is 
attached. The officer should have a sympathetic understanding 
of the trainee’s problems and should be aware of his own con- 
tribution towards his training. Quite often an officer immersed 
in his daily tasks may be unable to give the trainee undivided or 
adequate attention. Such a situation considerably diminishes 
the value of on-the-job training. Further on-the-job training 
is likely to turn out to be purely procedural unless adequate 
care is taken to see that the student comes in touch with the 
day-to-day problems of the cooperative society and the manner 
in which these problems are dealt with. In order to achieve this 
object, they should be attached to senior officers and even 
associated in the preparation of the agenda papers for meetings 
and reports on various problems and projects, as also with the 
deliberations of the managing committee. 
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Case Studies 

In physical sciences, the student acquires practical knowledge 
by carrying on experiments in the laboratory. In the social sci- 
ences the laboratory is the society or organisation in which the 
student must study life situations in order to acquire first hand 
knowledge. This applies to the cooperative movement also. Case 
studies and research are important tools of practical training 
since they give students an insight into the problems of the 
cooperatives and train them in methods of collecting and analy- 
sing relevant information. The students may also develop judge-; 
ment, since they will be asked to suggest approaches to deal 
with the problems studied by them. From the point of view of 
training the students’ minds, developing their critical faculties 
and the ability to deal with actual life situations, the case 
study method is likely to be of great value. 

Some Questions 

We have discussed above various methods for classroom tea- 
ching and the practical work for students, which can be used 
In the training courses. An important question to be considered 
now is whether lengthy training courses should be organised, 
giving intensive basic training for certain categories of em- 
ployees, or whether the training system should comprise of a 
series of short courses. The ICA Regional Seminar on Coope- 
rative Employee Training organised by the ICA Education Centre 
in October 1964 had indicated that a majority of cooperative 
institutions in the Region were not in a postion to release their 
employees for long periods of training as it involves employment 
of substitutes. This means that the courses should be of shorter 
duration. Also, many junior employees without a certain basic 
academic qualification, are not in a position to take advantage 
of the advanced training. If short training courses are devised 
on a ladder system i.c., at successively higher levels, it would 
be possible to give the junior employees advanced courses.. 

The second question relates to the possibility of combining, 
for training purposes, into one programme the study circle me- 
thod, practical work being done by the employees during their 
employment period with the society, and the short training cour- 
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ses. Such a combination will help to ensure that the costs of a 
training programme in the developing movements are kept as 
low as possible: or to say it in other words, the maximum pos- 
sible benefits will be derived from the limited resources avail- 
able for training purposes. While some practical training during 
the training course is essential, the work being done by the em- 
ployee in his cooperative organisation could be arranged to link 
it with his practical training. The employees who are under- 
going such training programmes should be properly guided and 
supervised by an experienced person. It may be necessary that 
the person supervising the work of the understudy be given some 
direction, as well as some remuneration for the work to be done 
by him. In small societies, the supervisor may be the manager 
himself while in the bigger societies, the supervisor may be the 
departmental head or the immediate superior of the employee 
concerned. The employee could also carry on studies through the 
study circle method, while he is working with the society. Such 
an integration of practical work done by the employee in his 
society itself combined with the study circle method and the 
ladder system of training courses, will provide an economic and 
effective system of training courses for the developing move- 
ments. Secondly, since integration between the theoretical teach- 
ing and practical work would be established, such a system will 
not have problems of transfer of training from the classroom to 
the field. 


Conclusion 

We have discussed a variety of methods for member education 
and employees training. For general membership, the methods 
mentioned included general body meetings, mass media, and co- 
operative publications; for the elite members, who would be 
potential leaders and the elected members who need training 
in their present tasks, some intensive education methods re- 
quiring greater effort on the part of the participants were out- 
lined. The methods suggested in this connection were those of 
the study circle, group discussions, projects, seminars, conferen- 
ces and training courses. With regard to employee training, the 
importance of a suitable combination of theoretical and prac- 
tical training during the training courses was emphasised. How- 
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ever, an overwhelming emphasis on the training courses alone 
in the employee training system would be extravagant for deve- 
loping movements. It is therefore suggested that the experience 
of the employee in his society, study circle course and training 
courses should be suitably integrated in order to bring about the 
desired results. 



ADULT EDUCATION AND 
THE MASS MEDIA 


J. C. MATHUR 


The Elite ami Popular Culture 

The city elite regard newspapers as their monopoly, films as 
ra ?'° 3S ‘ heir handmaid - B «ng educated them- 
mSa " d . llVln ® m an nimnsphere full of stress, they expect the 
the t e P nmard y for entertainers. They pay lipservice to 
the mil ° £ thC media “ a S0Urce of enlightenment for 

as ehh^ I, m ° St attemp * S t0 d0 50 are critici “ d By them 
authority fn i P n rP Uat le n ot . bored ° m °r as a nefarious act of 

curious L 1 " fl “ cncc thc mmds of common people. This is a 
curious anamoly but nothing new. 

tertainment t Th <l1 ^ **** used . cIassic al drama for their en- 
thc lr r ^ ,ma8e ,S dominated By the amorous deeds of 
dtinn l y ° r . ntrigUe and s t ra tegem of the Court. But 
, . f °. SC ver y times and subsequently the saints and seers 

u ed arfistic forms principally for carrying messages to the peo- 
pie. This happens even today: ehtical values or sectarian creed 
nf . commun ^ ca ^ e ^ in an inhibited manner through media 

K'turJfti, a,nm ^ nt suc ^ as R ant Lila, Sag, Patra, Bhagwati, Neta, 
Kudiattham, Tamasha, and other forms of folk drama. 

mong those responsible for the reproduction and adminis- 
ra ion o modern mass media there are some whose aesthetic 
sense rebels at the very idea of purposeful use of art. They 
produce some precious work of art, unconcerned with popular 
appeal, but leave the field of popular entertainment to the far 
more numerous producers who have no educational conscience, 
278 
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if I may put it that way. This widening gulf between “egg-he 
culture” and popular culture in the mass media has led to o: 
significant casualty, adult education. 

Mass Media Has Come to Stay 

What about the adult educators themselves? I speak wil 
some hesitation. Many adult educators behave as if they live : 
a world without mass media. Now if it were possible to go bac 
to such a world, I would be only too glad to do so. But tl 
modem mass media are now far too deeply entrenched to adm 
of such a possibility. Among the rural people and small towi 
in North Bihar I have seen on bullock carts loud speakers bla 
ing third-rate songs for the entertainment in villages. Many ( 
our painstakingly devised and consciously imparted lessons ca 
be obliterated in no time by a pervert film. Here then, is a ne 1 
media of which the existence and challenge must be recognizee 
a new tool of immense power which we cannot resist, a volcano 
like force over our territory. Whether we like it or not, it ha 
come to stay. Why not then, use it for educational purposes 
Why not devise ways and means of converting what seems t 
be a perverse environment into what may well be a benign am 
constructive influence? 

But that is not the only reason. If educators do not use thi 
genie, of the new lamp of Aladdin, then it will become th 
slave of others who think mainly of promoting commercial in 
terests even if it means pandering to crude tastes. Soon a re 
lentless, almost blind anti-educational force may arise and be 
come too powerful to be trifled with later. Fortunately thing; 
have not been quite as bad in India as in some other countries 
and my dismal prophecy should be taken more as a warning tc 
adult educators and less as a criticism of the well-intentioned 
attempts to use mass media for public information and education. 

Review of the Present Position 

A brief review of the existing structure and size of some 
of the important agencies of mass media will not be out of 
place. This review is based on my personal understanding of 
mass media operations. In no way does it reflect the official 
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programme and agencies of Government with which, some years 
ago, I was connected. In principle, Indian planners have been 
aware of the importance of communication to masses in the pro- 
cess of development. The Third Five-Year Plan declares that 
in the last analysis, in the set-up of democracy the success of 
planned development which encompasses millions of people de- 
pends on the growth of shared citizenship. But considering the 
absence of any discussion in the plan of the significance of 
mass media and considering the small financial provision made 
in the plan for such items as broadcasting (2/10 of 1 per cent 
of the total outlay in the First Plan, 1/10 of 1 per cent of the 
total outlay in the Third Plan), one wonders if the importance of 
the means of making the concept of “shared citizenship” a 
rea lty is appreciated adequately. Let us begin by considering the 
means at present being employed and the facilities now available. 


Communication in The Field 

Every state has a directorate of publicity or information with 
a networl; of publicity officers in districts. Regional field publi- 
city officers of Government of India are also located at the state 

aover^rt 5 ' ^ in 1%2 ' 79 PUblici,y Units oi central 

government of India in addition to the publicity organizations 

distr t a S T rnmentS ' In View ot tbe mobi,e Publicity units in 
chv nl S “ b ' re fi onal ‘^els is no separate plan publi- 
education ” kS - But in most states ‘toe are social 
woman Th 0rgan ' SerS ’- USUally tW0 for eTCry block, °"“ being a 
located" irwTff TT* C ° mmUnity ” education centres 

of how ntfl P Ces ln the rural area - T ° give an example 

renort „ 4 ™ ?o* ° nt ° £ ' his ° r S aniz ation, according to a 

centre fuff J ' ° Ugh the t0tal number of community 
number of m TirhU ‘ diV ' Sion of Bihar was 4812 ' the 

be^imUar ^ 1 ‘ ba 


Printed Communication 


Both the union and state governments bring out publications 
and popular journals on various aspects of development pro- 
grammes in regional languages, and also produce posters. Books 
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-and journals are used as priced-publications while pamphlets are 
distributed free. I do not know how many people know that in 
1962 the publications division published 17 journals, 387 titles 
of books and sold 2.7 million copies of books and journals. Over 
33 million copies of pamphlets, posters, etc. were distributed 
free. 

These figures show the amount of money and effort going 
into all this. These are apart from what Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Public Health, and other Departments distribute. We have, 
of course, a well-developed press. The circulation figure was 
16.6 million in 1962. The total number of dailies and periodicals 
in that year was 9211. Twenty-five per cent of the circulation is 
in the English language. 

Visual Communication 

Indian film industry is the second largest in the world. Fea- 
ture films, the production of which is a private industry, are 
devoted to entertainment. With a few notable exceptions, most 
films give a very unreal picture of the Indian Villages and city 
life. There is a tendency to dwell on the hackneyed theme of 
the tyranny of landlords and the nobility and the simplicity of 
villagers even though in this respect, the village has greatly 
changed. 

Such is the system of financing of film production that few 
film producers can take the risk of striking a new line. The 
Film Finance Corporation is yet to make an impact. Every 
cinema house is required by law to exhibit not less than 2,000 
feet of documentary and information films. The Films Division 
released 64 short films and 742 news reels in 1962. Mobile 
exhibitions are another form of visual communication. There 
were 15 mobile exhibition units under the Government of India 
which held 819 exhibitions in 1962. 

Radio 

The fourth type of communication with educational potential 
is broadcasting with which I had a close connection until a few 
years ago. There were 43 radio stations in India in 1965 broad- 
casting 8 to 12 hours a day in 19 regional languages, with a 
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coverage of 63 % of population on the medium wave. The Indian 
broadcasting system could, in this context, claim to be a power- 
ful factor in the life of the people. But in reality it is not yet 
so. Out of the total of 3 million radio sets in the country in 1965 
(the number was only half a million in 1947), hardly 170,000 
are in villages. It will be sometime before every one of the 550,000 
villages could have at least one set. Actually out of the existing 
rural sets, over 90,000 have been installed by the Government 
for community listening. Maintenance is unsatisfactory though 
it has recently improved. A recent sample survey showed that 
11% of these sets were out of order. The number is not as large 
as is made out in some statements in parliaments and newspapers 
but even this is a large figure. 

A one-and-a-half hour broadcast is made by all regional sta- 
tions for villages. It is a composite self-contained programme 
having news, plays, music and other forms of relevant informa- 
tion and entertainment. Presentation is in the form of “Chaupal" 
—an informal village club. 


Radio Farm Forums 

It seems relevant here to make a reference to the experiment 
of Radio Farm Forums conducted by A.I.R. in 1956. It was con- 
ducted with the help of UNESCO in 145 villages around Poona, 
n each village a radio forum consisting of 12 to 20 members, 
mainly farmers, was set up with convenors and chairmen. 

wice a week for 10 weeks, a special half-hour programme 
mainly meant for the forum was broadcast. The forums would 
assem e half an hour before the broadcast, hear preliminary 
remar 's rom the convenors and then have their own discussions, 
n t e course of the discussion they expressed their views, sifted 
new items of knowledge, and formulated questions for clari- 
fication. The convenors then sent their reports to the radio 
station which referred the queries to specialists of Government 
cpartments. In subsequent programmes, these queries were an- 
swered and clarifications given. Some forums followed this up 
, ' or R a mzing group action. The programmes were on specific pro- 
jects such as the rat menace, poultry farming, quack doctors, 
and schools for little children. Part of the time out of every 
programme was devoted to questions, comments and doings of 
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the forums based on reports from them. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
forums responded. 

A survey conducted by Paul Neurath in 20 out of these 
145 vllages along with a comparative survey of new farm vill- 
ages gave the following results : firstly, the level of knowledge of 
the individuals nearly doubled in the case of forum villages, 
while it rose by not even 20 per cent in the case of non-forum 
villages. Secondly, 20 per cent of the forum members participated 
actively in group discussions, 50 per cent variously and 30 
per cent were not active. Thirdly, the radio forum seemed to 
emerge as a new and informal institution in the democratic pro- 
cess in the villages. Some villages organised exhibition and cattle 
shows and some undertook road building, well improvement and 
inoculation of poultry. Participation in discussions of the real 
problems outside the formal body of panchayat was in itself a 
stimulating experience. It was also a training in the art of 
organized discussions. New opportunities for leadership also 
come to the fore. Fourthly, the forum provided the basis for 
evaluating the popularity and effectiveness of various kinds of 
programme presentation. Between 60 per cent and 80 per cent 
of the members interviewed expressed an intense desire to apply 
the skills learnt from the programmes. Also active participa- 
tion and discussions were generated by programmes and topics 
on which the farmers could speak from their own experience. 

This pilot project was valuable because it made the rural 
listeners active participants in the process of communication. 
Also, it showed the possibility of informal groups arising in 
villages. All India Radio decided to extend the project in stages 
in other states. By June 1963 it has been claimed that 6497 
forums have been formed. They hope to form 225 thousand 
forums in villages. 


Television 

Another experiment in the use of mass media for adult edu- 
cation that deserves to be noticed was on telivision. This was 
in Delhi and was also assisted by UNESCO. It was organized 
around a number of tele-clubs. On September 15, 1 5 , 
India Radio inaugurated the experimental Television Service. A 
year later, on 23 December the programme of tele-clubs was 
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taken in hand. Nearly 66 community centres in the city of 
Delhi were chosen for this project. As the power of the trans- 
mission unit was low, only places within the range of 12 to 
15 miles from the Broadcasting House could be covered. Most 
of the tele-clubs were, therefore, located in urban and subur- 


ban regions and the membership consisted generally of persons 
in the middle and low income groups. Most sets were placed in 
schools and the members consisted of the families living in 
the neighbourhood. Each club consisted of 12 to 20 members 
with a convenor. They used to have tea and refreshments in 
the meetings. Every club was given a bulletin in advance. They 
were also given some badges and other things in the nature 
of status symbols. Every club maintained a register of mem- 
bers. During this period there were 1320 members in all the 
clubs taken together and attendance at the weekly meetings 
satisfactory. They met every Friday from 7 to 
or 9 p,m '. T ho Revision Programme was from 7.30 to 8 p.m. 
was invariably followed by a discussion among members. 
discuss,0n man y aspects of the problem raised in 
- . programmes were thrashed out. New questions would 
also bo raised and these would be forwarded to the Tele-club 
Supervisors of All India Radio. 

The programmes were produced around specific problems, 
c opics chosen were designed to bring about distinct increase 
in knowledge and information of the members of the tele-clubs. 
WInTm , ' S ° CiaI ° r pCrSOnal or mi, 7 cover individual 

det-innH n y C T mS - TheSC topics were chosen after 

detail d discussions with people concerned, such as government 

connect a Pf op,e > ,ke 1,cad s Of the traffic police and people 
nectcd with public health, magistracy, the town planning. 
They were also brought before T.V. cameras. They were put 

sent h hv t V S '! I™"' ThCy had ,0 onswer Tuitions that were 
- ' ninit members. Sometimes some -members were 

also invited to the studio. This was a new experience for them. 
Seeing important people on the mat when they had to be polite 
and accommodating and not so brusque as they arc usually sup- 
posed to be was a new experience. Some "actuality shots" were 
a so a -en in the production of the programmes. The evalu- 
ation was condutced by the National Fundamental Education 
Centre under Sim A. R. Deshpande’s supervision. 
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Significant Gains 

On the results of the Project, I would like to mention: firstly, 
the viewers learnt distinctly despite the crowded nature of the 
prografnme. Secondly, the increase in information was more 
marked where tele-clubs had a majority of semi-educated 
people. This demonstrates a paradox in adult education. Adults 
learnt well when they already knew something of what was 
being offered. Thirdly, the programme producers of All India 
Radio had the unique experience of being directly exposed to 
weekly appraisal of their programmes by the clientele. This does 
not normally happen in broadcasting in India. The kind of 
serious consideration that was given to the opinions of T.V. 
clubs regarding the mode of presentation would pay dividends 
in other forms of adult education broadcasting also. The. link 
with viewers was possible without the intervention of advisors, 
evaluating specialists and advertising agencies. 

Another important conclusion of the project was that the 
constant viewers, mainly members of the tele-clubs, tended to 
regard T.V. as an engaging but primarily as a serious medium. 
Whenever a programme bordered on the flippant, some tele- 
clubs would protest. Tele-club members collected around the 
television not merely to see something interesting or s _°"j ethl "8 
that would hold their attention but also to have |> ve J _ _ 
stimulating -discussions. "How can we have a discussion, they 
would ask, “if the programme has no substance in 1 ■ 
a programme may be all right for kids and invalids but n °“° 
adult citizens." The true gain, apart from the increase m into 
mation, has been incidental and somewha un P ^ oTcn a 
ceived as a social 


ed= pr^ect, it turned out to^al.a 


community experience in the ; had 

one Tele-club report stated that a parucu f » ective 
their ideas and had given to the mem e_ re a <• resp0 nsibilities. 
about rules and regulations, about du 'c ntat j ves> the 

Without the intervention of the e ec e . in t ],c column 

average citizen who cannot easily L, ss himself vehe- 

of newspapers for his views, was ab . on matters 

men, ly and generally in a liberated a mosphe 
which concern his daily life. What is municipal doctors 

police and traffic officers, enforcement staff, mumcp 
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and sanitary staff on the screen brought the citizen face to face 
with many whom he found considerate, well-informed, almost 
humane but handicapped, servants of society. 

Communication and Development Projects 


I now come to the second problem that faces the media of 
mass communication in a developing society like ours. How 
can media be related to actual projects ? A communication 
programme can be related to development projects at two 
stages : (1) the preparatory stage when people should know the 
basic facts and implications of a development project; and (2) 
the cooperation stage when they should be induced to take part 
in a productive activity. 


Some mass media, like radio, suffer from the inherent limi- 
tation of being unable to provide any specific local program- 
mes. Posters, pamphlets and slides, even 8 film-strips, can be 
produced for local regions. Some devices for low-cost production 
of media at the local level have been evolved. In any case, 
dubbing a centrally produced programme by locally produced 
material is not difficult. Newspapers and other media can join 
hands in carrying to the villagers infomation and ideas required 
at a particular time in connection with a particular project. 
There should be greater emphasis upon communications as a 
tool of development. For example, tenants have to pay half 
thC C0S l° f ll ? e const ruction of a medium sized dam in their 
areas. They should be taken into confidence, at a very early 
stage m the process. Preliminary survey, demonstration, early 
administrative steps and communication— all have to be part of a 
mu l-pronged approach. In other words, every programme of 
rural development at the local level should be like a joint staff 
* n ^‘ s siuat ion the form and timing of publicity 
Should be determined in the light of local needs and require- 
ments and not just countrywide routine publicity or special 
campaign. J 


Traditional Media 

May 1 refer to the traditional media which have been treated 
as untouchables by the films. Some folk songs and plays are 
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broadcast but the general attitude of media specialists has been 
that in these modern, sophisticated media there is no place 
for such traditional forms of expression. But traditional folk 
drama involves greater participation by people and in any ad- 
ult education the process of paricipation by the people is ger- 
mane to success. I think it would be desirable to have short 
films and short programmes in which the village artists could 
be involved. This cannot be done by the commercial film. I 
do not know if funds could be found for the short film but if 
they could be, then it will give a new life to the forms that 
had once been used to spread the Vaishnava doctrine in the 
sixteenth century. They can now spread the Sarvodaya doctrine 
in the twentieth century. In the sixteenth century Shankar Deva, 
the great saint and dramtist of Assam, wrote the Ankyias deli- 
berately as a vehicle for his ethical message. Poetry of high 
quality was mixed with the message in an unihibited manner. 
That has been the way of common people. We, the lovers of 
sophisticated arts, may not like this kind of mixture. But we 
have to think of the masses and these mixtures have been 
used in the process of communicating the message and edu- 
cating the people. 


Emphasizing the Individual 

A great emphasis has been laid in India on the interpersonal 
communication in rural areas. Presentation of personal talk, 
discussions and guidance can be effective technique of com- 
munication. And this, in my opinion, can be linked with mass 
media. It is called mass media but strangely it is, at the recei- 
ving end, a personal medium. That distinction is not realized 
because we often think of mass media in terms of a loudspeaker 
from the Red Fort blaring to a mass of amorphous people. 
The whole outlook is coloured by the concept of an undefined 
mass in which the individual is lost. But the mass media, in 
my opinion, goes to the individual and it is our task and chal- 
lenge to carry it to the individual by producing low-cost radio 
sets and providing for various other devices. 
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and sanitary staff on the screen brought the citizen face to face 
with many whom he found considerate, well-informed, almost 
humane but handicapped, servants of society. 

Communication and Development Projects 

I now come to the second problem that faces the media of 
mass communication in a developing society like ours. How 
can media be related to actual projects ? A communication 
programme can be related to development projects at two 
stages : (1) the preparatory stage when people should know the 
basic facts and implications of a development project; and (2) 
the cooperation stage when they should be induced to take part 
in a productive activity. 

Some mass media, like radio, suffer from the inherent limi- 
tation. of being unable to provide any specific local program- 
mes. Posters, pamphlets and slides, even 8 film-strips, can be 
produced for local regions. Some devices for low-cost production 
of media at the local level have been evolved. In any case, 
dubbing a centrally produced programme bv locally produced 
material is not difficult. Newspapers and other media can join 
hands in carrying to the villagers infomation and ideas required 
at a particular time in connection with a particular project. 
There should be greater emphasis upon communications as a 
tool of development. For example, tenants have to pay half 
the cost of the construction of a medium sized dam in their 
areas. They should be taken into confidence, at a very early 
stage in the process. Preliminary survey, demonstration, early 
administrative steps and communication — all have to be part of a 
multi-pronged approach. In other words, every programme of 
rural development at the local level should be like a joint staff 
operation. In this siuation the form and timing of publicity 
should be determined in the light of local needs and require- 
ments and not just countrywide routine publicity or special 
campaign. 


Traditional Media 

May I refer to the traditional media which have been treated 
as untouchables by the films. Some folk songs and plays are 



A PILOT RURAL AGRICULTURAL 
TV PROJECT* 


The primary objective of the Delhi project was to assess 
the effectiveness of TV in improving productivity. The second- 
ary objective was to gain insights into the social and organiza- 
tional problems of using TV for developmental tasks. 

Organization 

The project is a joint venture of four government agencies: 
the Department of Atomic Energy, which initiated the project 
and provided the TV sets; All India Radio, which produces and 
telecasts the programmes; the Indian Agricultural Research Ins- 
titute, which provides information and advice on new techniques 
in agriculture, and the Delhi Administration which is respon- 
sible for organizing the teleclubs in the villages and taking 
appropriate follow-up action based on the programmes. In view 
of the many resource constraints, TV sets have been installed in 
only 80 villages around Delhi among the 300 and odd villages 
which are electrified and also situated within the 23-mile range 
of the Delhi TV transmitter. Sets have been located in all five 
development ‘blocks’ around Delhi, proportionate to the number 
of villages in each block. The choice of the individual village is 
largely determined by its agricultural potential and progressive 
character besides availability of proper facilities for community 
viewing. 

Telecltibs: To make the programmes meaningful and effec- 
tive in terms of end-results, farm teleclubs were organized in all 

* A quantitative evaluation of the cfTeetlvmm of tlx* Pilot Rural 
IgricttUitttri Television Project sponsored l»y Indian National Committee 
for Space Research and conducted by the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion* NCEttT, New Delhi. 
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Literacy and Mass Media 

Mass media is often held out as an argument against literacy. 
In fact mass media has an important part to play in all literacy 
programes. I offer a few suggestions as to how this can be done. 

In urban industrial areas the group and individual method of 
organizing literacy will be facilitated by linking it with radio 
lessons. Registration of individual learners who wish to avail 
themselves of the supplementary lessons to- be broadcast in 
collaboration with institutions could be arranged. I would pro- 
pose radio lessons on an individual and small-group basis fol- 
lowing the pattern of similar programmes in western cities. In 
our cities, also, a beginning can be made because the number 
of radio sets in cities and industrial areas is large and their 
maintenance and service is not a problem of much magnitude 
as it is in villages. Mass media can be used in industrial areas 
by the use of wire diffusion of transistorized low cost medium 
wave sets distributed to resigtered listeners and providing les- 
sons in collaboration with teachers. 

In village mass media can supplement conventional methods 
of adult education. Thus there should be a special programme 
on the radios for the neo-literates. It should consist of queries 
rom listeners, explanations of pronounciation, usages and other 
e p ul suggestions to the neo-literates in the privacy of homes 
or even m the group. If questions are invited from neo-literates 
and their names are announced, they feel flattered and educa- 
ion or t em becomes more exciting. Rural programmes should 
preferably be in dialects. Programmes in dialects tackle a sig- 
nificant problem of literacy, that is, the transition from spoken 
tongue to the written language. There is an undoubted gulf 
between the two over which the bridge can be provided by the . 
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fields who provide feedback to AH India Radio on the present- 
ation of the programmes. Secondly, the Department of Adult 
Education of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, New Delhi, has been entrusted, by the Department 
of Atomic Energy, with the task of conducting a systematic 
and quantitative field evaluation to assess the effectiveness of 
the programmes. 

Specific objectives of the field evaluation were: i) To measure 
the difference between viewers (teleclub members and non-view- 
ers with regard to knowledge, attitudes, and adoption of im- 
proved farm practices; ii) to study the reactions and general 
opinion of the teleclub members regarding the utility of TV 
in disseminating agricultural information and the presentation 
of the programmes; iii) to study the reasons for non-adoption 
of the improved farm practices. 

Programmes selected for evaluation : For purposes of evalu- 
ation the following topics were selected on which telecasts 
were made during the preceding four-month period (October 
1967 to February 1968) : 

i) Package of practices for high yeilding varieties of wheat; 

ii) Weed control in wheat; 

iii) Methods of irrigating rabi crops; 

iv) Cultivation of tomato, cauliflower, and cabbage; 

v) Foliar application of fertilizers; 

vi) Raising of vegetables on saline soils; 

vii) Control of field rats. 

Selection of respondents: All the respondents in the study 
were farmers. In the absence of a bench-mark survey, which 
would be necessary if a before-and-after study were to be done, 
it was decided to study the differences between the farmers 
who had watched the programmes (experimental group) and 
those who had not (control group) to sec if they are statistically 
significant. The experimental group consisted of 100 respon- 
dents selected randomly from among those members of the 
teledubs who had watched programmes on all the seven topics 
under consideration. The control group consisted of 100 farmers 
drawn by stratified random selection from villages with no TV 
sets and consequently not exposed to these programmes. In both 
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the villages having TV sets. Each teleclub comprises about 20 
farmers who select a chairman — usually an elder member of 
the community — not necessarily literate but commanding the res- 
pect of the village. Besides the chairman, each teleclub also 
has a ‘convenor*. Often the local Village Level Worker (VLW) 
is the convenor of the teleclub. It is his task to see that the 
members of the teleclub view the telecasts regularly and dis- 
cuss the programmes immediately thereafter. He usually initi- 
ates the discussions, maintains the registers and provides feed- 
back to All India Radio in the form of discussion reports, que- 
ries and suggestions. While others in the village also view the 
telecasts, the members of the teleclub constitute a permanent 
‘core audience’, out of whom are chosen respondents for the 
evaluation interviews. 

Programming : The project was inaugratcd by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi on Republic Day, January 26, 1967. Twenty- 
minute telecasts in Hindi are made every Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings. So as to establish a distinct identity in the minds 
of the viwers, this special series has been named ‘Krishi Dar- 
shan\ meaning agricultural television. This programme forms 
the last part of the day’s transmission so as to facilitate post- 
viewing discussions by the members of the teleclubs. The first 
item in each programme usually consists of queries received 
from the teleclubs relating to the previous telecast; the second 
item consists of reports of action initiated in the villages; this 
is followed by the programme on the topic scheduled for the 
day. All India Radio has assigned two producers specially for 
these programmes. They consult various experts from the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute and the Delhi Administration 
with regard to the technical content of each programme. Agri- 
culture, including vegetable and fruit cultivation, poultry and 
animal husbandry are covered in these programmes. There is 
little or no lecturing by experts; field demonstrations play a 
major role in these telecasts. The bulk of the material presented 
is location-oriented, shot on surroundings familiar to farmers. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of the project is done at two levels. Firstly, there 
is an Evaluation Panel consisting of people drawn from diverse 
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practices were studied : chemical control of weeds, chemical 
fertilizers, high yielding varieties of wheat, and foliar application 
of fertilizers. The difference in the number of adopters of these 
practices in both the groups was tested by chi-square test and 
it was found that except for the programme on chemical ferti- 
lizers, significantly more number of respondents from the ex- 
perimental group adopted these practices than respondents in 
the control group; the results were significant at one per cent 
level. Once again the reason for chemical fertilizers being an 
exception is that the practices were introduced many years ago 
in these villages and were adopted by virtually all the farmers. 

Adoption Process in Experimental and Control Groups 


The following five stages can be identified in the process of 
an individual taking to a new practice : 


i) Awareness 

ii) Interest 

iii) Evaluation 

iv) Trial 

V) Adoption 


Individual comes to know for the first time 
about the innovation. 

Gathers more information about it. 

Decides the applicability of the innovation 
to the individual’s own situation. 

Tries the innovation on a limited scale. 

Integrates the innovation into routine 
operation. 


Adoption process in experimental and control groups was 
studied for the following four improved farm practices : (i) 
chemical control of weeds, (ii) chemical fertilizers, (iii) high 
yielding varieties of wheat and (iv) foliar application of ferti- 
lizers. It was seen that in the experimental group, comparatively 
more farmers were aware of chemical control of weeds and foliar 
application of fertilizers. TV proved to be an important source 
of information at the awareness stage for these two practices. 
However, for the other two practices there was no difference 
between the two groups. Practices relating to chemical fertilizers 
and high yielding varieties of wheat were popularized a long 
time ago in these villages by extension agencies through demons- 
tration and other means and, therefore, almost all the farmers 
were aware of these two practices. At the interest stage, which 
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the groups, size of landholding was kept as a controlled vari- 
able and an equal number of respondents from both the groups 
were selcted belonging to different categories of size of land- 
holding. Extension services are fairly uniform in all the villages 
in this area so that respondents of both the groups are equally 
exposed to agricultural demonstrations, films, etc. Pre-tested 
questionnaires were administered to the respondents and data 
collected through personal interviews usually at the homes of 
the respondents and occassionally on their fields. 

Findings of the Evaluation 

Knowledge : The differences in the knowledge of experimental 
and control groups relating to all the seven programmes men- 
tioned earlier were tested by chi-square and ‘t’ tests and it was 
found that these differences were significant at one per cent 
level except for the practice relating to the control of field 
rats. Techniques relating to control of field rats were intro- 
duced and popularised a long time ago, and this explains why 
the difference in the knowledge of the two groups for this pro- 
gramme is not significant. The TV programmes have helped 
the experimental group gain significantly more knowledge than 
the control group. 

Attitudes : The differences in the attitudes, reflected in will- 
ingness to try the new techniques, of experimental and • con- 
trol groups relating to the following four programmes were 
studied : chemical control of weeds, chemical fertilizers, high 
yielding varieties of wheat and foliar application of fertilizers. 
These differences were tested by chi-square and ‘t’ tests and 
were found to be significant at one per cent level except for 
practices relating to chemical fertilizers. Chemical fertilizers 
were introduced in these villages many years ago and several 
demonstrations were conducted to popularize them and this 
explains why there is no significant difference in attitudes bet- 
ween the two groups for this particular programme. It is clear 
that the experimental group has a significantly more favour- 
able attitude towards improved farm practices compared with 
the control group except for practices relating to chemical 
fertilizers. 

Adoption : The adoption of the following four imporved farm 
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to be telcast on alternate days; twenty-five considered the 
present frequency of twice a week adequate; ten wanted tele- 
casts to be made daily and only seven were of the opinion that 
the frequency should be reduced to once a week. 

Style of presentation : Seventy-eight respondents preferred 
the format of showing a discussion between the two comperes 
since they felt that this makes the programmes more interest- 
ing, intelligible and highlights the key points. Fourteen respon- 
dents preferred the lecture method supported with stillshots 
for illustration. Eight respondents voted for the documentary 
style with anonymous commentary. 

Viewer’s opinion regarding utility of the programmes: All the 
respondents of the experimental group indicated that they be- 
nefited from the agricultural television programmes. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the respondents said that they received timely and 
useful information on farm practices from these programmes. 
Seventeen per cent of the respondents said they received sorely 
needed information from these programmes which they could 
not get from other personal sources. The respondents also ex- 
pressed their opinion that the information given through these 
programmes was more comprehensive and clearer compared to 
that of other mass media. Yet another reason cited for the 
utility of TV was its appeal to the illiterate and small farmers 
to whom information somehow does not trickle. 
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is essentially an information gathering stage, TV alone was not 
found to be an important source but it was quite effective in 
combination with other mass media and personal sources. At 
further stages of the process also, it was found that more far- 
mers from the experimental group passed through these stages 
compared to those in the control group, and consequently there 
was a greater adoption of these practices in the experimental 
group. Even when the adoption of a practice did not take place, 
due to the telecasts, the farmers in the experimental group had 
passed through more stages in the adoption process than those 
in the control group. 

Influence of education : Respondents of both the groups were 
grouped under the following three different levels of education: 
(i) illiterate, (ii) primary school and (iii) middle school and above. 
The analysis reveals that at each level of education respondents' 
of the experimental group had significantly greater knowledge, 
a more favourable attitude towards improved farm practices and 
also adopted them to a greater extent then their counter-parts in 
the control group. By making level of education a controlled 
variable, its effect on the individual was isolated showing that 
the change in the individual was attributable to exposure to 
television. 


Reaction of Viewers Towards Programmes 

Comprehension: Eighty three of the 100 respondents in the 
experimental group had no difficulty in understanding the pro- 
grammes; the remaining 17 experienced certain difficulties. Out 
of those who had difficulties, 12 pointed out that the language 
of the telecasts was too technical and needed elaboration for 
proper comprehension. Two respondents also suggested that the 
telecasts should be made in the local dialect to facilitate easier 
understanding. Only two respondents stated that they could not 
see the programmes due to unsatisfactory viewing arrangements 
though they had no difficulty in understanding the telecasts and 
also in following the innovations recommended. While the time 
of the telecasts was considered convenient by all the respon- 
dents in the experimental group, 60 of them felt that the dur- 
ation of the programme was short. 

Frequency : Fifty-eight respondents wanted these programmes 
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The main purpose of emphasising the aspect of symbolism and 
stylization, adopted both in ancient and modem puppetry, is 
to make the emotional impact of the puppet powerful and last- 
ing. That is why a puppet character, while in action, has more 
impact on the 'audinece, than a live human character. As men- 
tioned above, a puppet is an independent character, even though 
it may be depicting a well known historical or a living personality. 
As for example, the puppet Rata in a Ramayan puppet play, 
has in fact not much to do with this conventional character. 
The puppet Ram made in any medium has its own identity and 
possesses its own personality. The impact that it has on the 
audience, and the shadow that it casts on their minds, depend 
wholly on the production — the quality of the play, the effective 
manipulation of the manipulator and the effective designing 
and making of the puppet itself- The sentiment underlying the 
story of Ram makes very little contribution to the effective- 
ness of the play. That is why a puppet play is more effective 
and has greater impact on the audience than a human play. 

Another factor which contributes to the effectiveness of a 
puppet is its independent personality, quite unlike a human 
actor, playing a role in a particular human drama. The puppet 
character is exclusively made and designed for particular role, 
but, in the case of a human actor, he has only to be dressed 
and made-up according to the role that he has to perform. The 
anatomy of the body, his flesh, his throbbing heart and active 
mind cannot undergo any change to suit the particular charac- 
ter. For example, the human actor doing the role of Ram in 
a human play, cannot be totally detached from his o^vn person- 
ality, which invariably becomes a disturbing element in doing 
his role effectively. But, in the case of a puppet-character this 
problem is altogether eliminated. A puppet, therefore, always 
has a powerful impact on the audience and is used not only 
for entertainment, but for all kinds of educational work. 

The Andhra Shadow Puppets are used not only for entertain- 
ment, hut for propagating the message of our great epics like 
Ramayan and A fahabharat and to keep the cultural and ethi- 
cal values of our country alive. The incessant use of puppets for 
the dramatization of the life of great religious and historical 
personalities for the last so many decades have assumed so 
much importance in the life of our people that it has become 
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India has a very old tradition of puppetry, as is evident from 
the references of puppets found in several ancient scripts like 
Mahabharat, Kathasaritsagar, and Gyaneshwar. The main purpose 
of any puppet performance, in those days, was to keep the 
achievements of our ancestors, and all those distinguished per- 
sonalities, who had contributed to the growth of the human 
society, alive in the memories of the people. Since the puppets 
in India were never considered as human replicas, they were 
carved as fascinating and interesting figures, irrespective of the 
human anatomy. The main principle underlying the construction 
of these figures was to depict the chracteristics of the characters 
that they represented. For example, a scholarly and priestly type 
o puppet-character was dressed in sobre-coloured costumes and 
its ead was made abnormally big in comparison to its other 
limbs. 

In order to achieve the end of creating fantasies in the 
minds of the audience, the construction, designing, colouring, 
costuming, stringing and manipulation of all traditional Indian 
puppets had to be done in accordance with conventions. The 
Andhra Shadow puppets, for example have these stylized and 
symbolic aspects most conspicuously deveolped in them, they 
have very strange features, almost crossing the limits of all ima- 
gination. The Rajasthan, Bommalattam and Orissi puppets too 
have very fantastic and stylized figures, having eyes, nose, chin, 
limbs, legs and arms, all fantastically and abnormally designed. 
They may look obscure and primitive to a modern mind, but they 
have acquired a specific technique through years of experience. 
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Gonda is' the headquarters town of a very large district in 
Uttar Pradesh. Gonda is also headquarters of the All-India 
Mass Education Society. A voluntary organization, the Society 
is experimenting with methods to bring education and prospe- 
rity to the 3000 villages and two million people of the district. 

As in all of rural India, methods of living and thinking have 
not changed. They represent a distinct advance over me | 0 s 
of primitive societies, but are much behind the best me o s 
known today. More important, they are quite ina equa e 

present-day needs. , , - i 

Our area presents in extreme form the psychological^a^d 
social conditions that hamper development ' sor °' 

It is precisely for this reason, that we chose 
Our first efforts made no headway • , literacy 

with a traditional approach and had ,n *°“ h rob ! em 
and general adult education. We got r'^m^ much to the 
of survival is pressing, other things 0 immediate help 

villagers; they respond only if there is hope of imme 

in making a living. 

Ambar Charkho 

Then I learned about the ambar ch ^^^^'XTes 'for rtree 
that village women were willing 


* As told to Helen Kempfer. 
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a religious duty of the performer to perform and the audience 
to derive inspiration from them. 

So is the case with Orissi, Bommalattam and Bengal puppets. 
They continue to possess their religious aspects and are mostly 
associated with temples and the various ceremonies connected 
with them. The Rajasthan puppets have lost their dramatic 
value, but have retained the basic qualities of the puppet art. 
Some of the modern experiments done in this style have proved 
immensely successful particularly in the field of publicity and 
mass communication. 

There are several aspects of the puppet plays which make 
them different from the human play, in which the playwright 
has full freedom in the use of the spoken word. The playwright 
has also to see that in a human drama the dialogues lead to 
a particular conclusion, and the interest of the audience is kept 
in suspense for that purposeful end; but in a puppet play every 
spoken word and action has to be suggestive, meaningful, pur- 
poseful and as complete in itself as possible. Since the puppet 
is not a living object, its communicative quality has to be main- 
tained with fantacies and jocular strains. Every word, every 
expression and every action has to be economised to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

The author of this article has founded an institute of folk 
art, Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, which is engaged in experi- 
menting with this media for education among children and 
adults. An experiment in which primary school teachers were 
trained in puppetry for adult education was eminently success- 

u . While it will take years before the Indian masses become 
literate there are innumerable things that can be done for 
adult education through puppets. 
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classes are organized. We planned to have male instructors. At 
first the villagers demanded women trainers. But we remained 
firm in our insistence that a man would train the women and 
their men folk should have no objection to it. 

We saw this as a first step in bringing women out from the 
restrictions which bound their lives. But there was a good prac- 
tical reason for it, too. When women are hardly allowed out 
of their homes, it is very difficult to find women to go to 
strange villages to live for three months. Village women do not 
leave their homes. To leave their homes before marriage would 
impair their chances for a good marriage. After marriage they 
cannot get away. City girls have more freedom to accept jobs, 
but even so their families prefer that they live at home or with 
relatives. In any case, city girls are generally unwilling to 
work in the villages, where there are no bathrooms or latrines, 
and no privacy for bathing and other functions. 

It was the village men who asked for women trainers. Th 
women had no objection. In a Muslim area where t e marriage 
of a daughter is not possible because the girl is too lg 
weak or otherwise unacceptable, the unmarried aug er 
a problem to her family. But the men would no P er ™ 
train them. For a year they kept on insisting a 
be a woman trainer. We remained adamant an a 
they came to accept the new idea. so 

Over the men instructors we have put women supervisors,^ 
the village women can see that women are n Muslim 

nate to men. One of our supervisors is a wefi-respected Mu m 
lady. The other is a middle-aged Brahmin from a highly respe 
family. 

„ Organizing the classes 

In organizing the classes we first sent ” ^"detail. If the vili- 
°f each village to explain th = P™®” f the vi Uage applies to 
agers want the programme, the neau timfi after we 

us with a cash security of 100 rupees. us> asking us to 

started, leaders of the villages began o industry. Then 

provide training and help them set up 

we sent organizers to organize the c asse w0 men are 

We sent instructors to a village where 20 or mo 
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months to learn to use the ambar charkha. I was immediately 
struck with the possibilities this presented for adult education. 

The ambar charkha is an improved spinning wheel. People 
can use it at home in their spare time. Mahatma Gandhi en- 
couraged it as a cottage industry. The Indian government now 
provides loans and subsidies for training and follow-up 
programmes. 

From our standpoint, ambar charkha has an added advantage. 
Spinning is often done by women. Community development 
programmes provide mass education for men. But in my area 
the purdah system makes it almost impossible to reach the 
women. Both religious and social mandates keep the women 
restricted to their homes. We were never able to collect them 
for meetings or any kind of educational effort. Yet the women 
famnCr arily reSponsible for the diet and general health of their 

The government subsidizes the ambar charka programme to 
rel eve unemployment and improve living condition! On this 
* LfT the Programme would not have been of interest to 

t h at^:r,d d hrT„r deeper and more ^ 

homes fofln WaS ? ly Way ‘° bring the "omen out of their 
had tnfrn t Z Tg aC ' iVity ' We decided ,his was where we 
be liven t tv, 6 prepared IessonK an d planned that talks should 
“ n to the women while they learned to spin. 

Instructors trained 

rottage 'indust . inSt ™ ctors . had to be trained. As in all the 
crlft teachem F tra “ erS WCre trained as raftsmen and 
wkh the crafr W wu™* ‘ hey had t0 ™ da ratand that along 
the women w ^ W6re to im P art ot her knowledge to 
instructor^ 11 ; ? ° rgmized Programmes to train the 

the craft teaching. ° lmPait ge " eraI adult edueation alon S with 

First Innovation : Male Instructors 
The first steps in social education were taken when the 
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no latrines. This is a wrong way of life. Another wrong way 
is the diet we now give our children. The upbringing of child- 
ren is given to us and we should do it in a proper way. The 
women are not educated; they are not literate— this is another 
wrong way of life. 

In this way we go on developing new ideas. The same prayer 
is used each morning and we develop its meaning. It becomes a 
hind of lecture. We mention always that in this world much 
better methods have been developed for each of our programmes 
of life. We pray to the God to enable us to learn all those 
ways and means which have been developed for humanity. 

Am bar Charkha Gyan Charcha 

I wanted to develop 100 lessons, but I have been able so 
far to print only about forty talking points of three minutes 
each. The printed lessons are available from us. We have entitled 
them Ambar Charkha Gyan Charcha — “Knowledge Through 
Ambar Charkha”. T 

After the 'three months, the trained women set up spinning in 
their own homes. Our instructor then acts as a guide and sup- 
ervisor at home and our “lessons” are kept up. In this way 
the whole family gets trained. We purchase the thread from the 
women at a fixed price. Thus we have been able to distribute 
a lakh of rupees (Rs. 100,000) every year for our initial three 
years. 

We purchase cotton at the annual harvest, store it for the 
year, and supply it to the spinners as they need it. We buy back 
the finished yarn and have it woven. We pay the weavers, who 
have also been trained by us. We have had lessons especially 
prepared for them during their training period, too. We then 
collect the woven material, wash it, dye it, print it, make it 
up into ready-made clothes and sell it. We make all kinds of 
clothing — handkerchiefs, dhoties, saris, pants, shirts, coats, even 
carpets. 

We keep accurate records of income and expenditures, includ- 
ing records of the subsidies given by government to encourage 
the work. We receive fifteen rupees per trainee per month from 
the government as a tution fee to cover the costs of training. 
■Each woman who learns gets a stipend of twenty rupees for 
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interested in training. To test how eager and prepared they 
really are for the training, we charge five rupees security money 
from each trainee. 

Two instructors remain in the village to give the training. 
Every week day for three months the women sit together in the 
centre of the village receiving instruction. 

The cottage industries themselves are a step from our agra- 
rian eonomy toward industralization. They begin to develop the 
new habits and ways of thinking people will need for manu- 
facturing jobs. Yet the cottage industries are so linked with 
traditional ways, that they do not represent socially disruptive 
change. 

A Louder Voice ' ' 

Once the classes began, I trained the instructors to start each 
class with a common prayer. Our next innovation was at this 
point. I trained them to recite the prayer in a louder voice. 
This may seem like a little thing, but it was another step for- 
ward. The women have been kept subservient to men for so 
long that their voices are very soft and often unintelligible. 
Their men still dominate. We cannot change that. But in the 
name of prayer we could sing together. 

Instruction in improved ways 

Along with the changed attitudes and job skills, we also wanted 
to introduce knowledge of improved ways. This, too, could only 
be introduced in the name of religion. So after the prayer the 
worker takes a few minutes to explain the prayer; and the 
women repeat the explanation. The prayer I have chosen is 
from Sanskrit. I have translated it into Hindi; 

“Lead me from darkness to light 
My ways of life have gone wrong 
Oh, God, bring me to the right ways of 
life.” 

Every' day the worker takes up one wrong way of life. For 
example, in the early morning we go to the jungle, we have 
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no latrines. .This is a wrong way of life. Another wrong way 
is the diet we now give our children. The upbringing of child- 
ren is given to us and we should do it in a proper way. The 
women are not educated; they are not literate — this is another 
wrong way of life. 

In this way we go on developing new ideas. The same prayer 
is used each morning and we develop its meaning. It becomes a 
kind of lecture. We mention always that in this world much 
better methods have been developed for each of our programmes 
of life.' We pray to the God to enable us to learn all those 
ways and means which have been developed for humanity. 

Ambar Charkha Gyan Chcircha 

I wanted to develop 100 lessons, but I have been able so 
•far to print only about forty talking points of three minutes 
each. The printed lessons are available from us. We have entitled 
them Ambar Charkha Gyan Charcha — “Knowledge Through 
Ambar Charkha”. 

After the 'three months, the trained women set up spinning in 
their own homes. Our instructor then acts as a guide and sup- 
ervisor at home and our “lessons” are kept up. In this way 
the whole family gets trained. We purchase the thread from the 
women at a fixed price. Thus we have been able to distribute 
a lakh of rupees (Rs. 100,000) every year for our initial three 
years. 

We purchase cotton at the annual harvest, store it for the 
year, and supply it to the spinners as they need it. We buy back 
the finished yarn and have it woven. We pay the weavers, who 
have also been trained by us. We have had lessons especially 
prepared for them during their training period, too. We then 
collect the woven material, wash it, dye it, print it, make it 
up into ready-made clothes and sell it. We make all kinds of 
clothing — handkerchiefs, dhoties, saris, pants, shirts, coats, even 
carpets. 

We keep accurate records of income and expenditures, includ- 
ing records of the subsidies given by government to encourage 
the work. We receive fifteen rupees per trainee per month from 
the government as a tution fee to cover the costs of training. 
Each woman who learns gets a stipend of twenty rupees for 
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interested in training. To test how eager and prepared they 
really are for the training, we charge five rupees security money 
from each trainee. 

Two instructors remain in the village to give the training. 
Every week day for three months the women sit together in the 
centre of the village receiving instruction. - 1 

The cottage industries themselves are a step from our agra- 
rian eonomy toward industralization. They begin to develop the 
new habits and ways of thinking people will need for manu- 
facturing jobs. Yet the cottage industries are so linked with 
traditional ways, that they do not represent socially disruptive 
change. *■ • 

A Louder Voice > 

Once the classes began, I trained the instructors to start each 
class with a common prayer. Our next innovation was at this 
point. I trained them to recite the prayer in a louder voice. 
This may seem like a little thing, but it was another step for- 
ward. The women have been kept subservient to men for so 
long that their voices are very soft and often unintelligible. 
Their men still dominate. We cannot change that. But in the 
name of prayer we could sing together. 

Instruction in improved ways 

Along with the changed attitudes and job skills, we also wanted 
to introduce knowledge of improved ways. This, too, could only 
be introduced in the name of religion. So after the prayer the 
worker takes a few minutes to explain the prayer; and the 
women repeat the explanation. The prayer I have chosen is 
from Sanskrit. I have translated it into Hindi; 

‘ Lead me from darkness to light 
My ways of life have gone wrong 
Oh, God, bring me to the right ways of 
life.” 

Every day the worker takes up one wrong way of life. For 
example, in the early morning we go to the jungle, wc have 
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the three months. This helps to cover her loss of income during 
the training period. Most of the women have been earning very 
little, but it is all they have and without some help they cannot 
come for training. 

Next Step — Cow Dung Gas Plants 

We are now experimenting with a cow dung gas plant, using 
the gas for power to run the looms. We were able to run 
a horsepower engine hours a day for a week without any 
technical difficulty. The engineering people tell us there should 
be no difficulty tehnically. There is some sentiment against in- 
troducing power in khadi- weaving amongst Gandhites. For this 
reason we obtained approval from Vinoba before starting our 
experiment. 

The cow dung gas plant was worked out to provide a subs- 
titute cooking fuel for the cow dung and to permit the cow 
dung to be returned to the fields for manure. Decomposition 
takes place faster than it would outside the gas plant. Plant 
nutrients are ready for assimilation by plants much sooner. 
Under natural conditions on the fields, the hot sun burns out 
much of the fertilizer value of the manure before it decom- 
poses enough for plant use. 

Our cow dung gas plant uses an aerobic bacteria, which gives 
a better fertilizer material than the other processes using aerobic 
bacteria. We have found, however, that vegetable matter gives 
off five times as much gas as the cow dung. The cow dung acts 
as ferment. The real source of energy then becomes vegetable 
waste such as paddy husk and sugar-cane wastes. 

Eighty pounds of cow dung will yield 100 cubic feet of the 
gas, Methane. Eighty pounds of dry vegetable waste yields 
500 cubic feet of gas. The average family for cooking purposes 
needs 100 cubic feet of gas. A one-horse-power engine will run 
for an hour by consuming 16 cubic feet of gas. One kilowatt of 
electrical energy can be produced by consuming 20 cubic feet 
of the gas. 

Using the cow dung plants means that this important re- 
source is not burned but is returned to the fields to help build 
up the soil. The gas for cooking fuel makes less smoke. Along 
with this I hope we can introduce the pressure cooker, with 
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which the women can cook unpolished rice and protein-rich 
grain to improve the diet. 

If we can get these steps introduced, it will mean an im- 
provement in living conditions and a saving in time as well. 
The time saved we hope we can turn to adult education purposes. 

All I have done has been adult education. I feel that it is bet- 
ter to move in small steps that are actually incorporated into 
the people’s lives. 

Adult education must give hope for a better life. Without 
that, the learner lacks motivation and adult education loses 
meaning for him. 



RESIDENTIAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


K. S. MUN1SWAMY 


The most outstanding achievement of the Mysore State Adult 
Education Council has been the development of Vidyapeetha 
or “Seats of Learning”. These bear a close similiarity to the 
Folk High Schools of Denmark and both the Danish govern- 
ment and the Mellemfblkeligt Samvirke have given help in 
their setting up. Vidyapeetha are also based on the ancient Indian 
Gurukula system of learning. The object of these residential 
institutions is to provide social and cultural education, as well 
as training in agriculture and crafts, for the 18-30 age group. 
They stress good citizenship, rural leadership, and revitalization 
of village life. 

From 1948 on, ten such vidyapeetha have been established, 
and the state hopes eventually to have nineteen — one in every 
district. Characteristics common to all are rural settings with 
special historical and religious significance, particularly natur- 
al beauty and fertile soil. Each vidyapeetha has a farm, which 
may vary from 12 to 200 acres in extent. Produce may be fruit, 
vegetables, cereals, poultry, or cattle. 

The diverse settings and projects of Mysore’s vidyapeetha are 
all interesting but perhaps a detailed description of one will 
be sufficient. 

The vidyapeetha at Shivaraguddi has a cooperative society 
which looks after all its buying and selling. Shivaraguddi 
also plans a Marriage Hall, where young couples from the 
adjacent areas may celebrate their marriage very reasonably. 
This vidyapeeth has a big poultry farm, a small dairy, a well- 
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equipped craft section, and developed horticulture. There are 
five hundred coconut trees, sapota fruit plans, guavas, grapes, 
bananas, and papayas. There are vast grass, millet, and paddy 
fields. Nearby is a Shiva Temple on the hillock which serves 
as background for the vidyapeeth. 

The regular course lasts for five or six months and only 
twenty-five students are admitted at a time. Qualifications are 
that candidates must have lived in a village, have knowledge 
of rural conditions and problems, be fully literate in the Kan- 
nada language, be in good health, have aptitude for social 
service, and agree to return to work in their villages after 
their training. 

Free lodging is provided and each student is allowed Rs. 30 
per month for board expenses. No fees are levied. 

The vidyapeeth day begins at five o’clock with yoga exer- 
cises. After breakfast come two hours of farm work. Classes, 
featuring lectures and discussions, with particular emphasis on 
"World Brotherhood, have topics such as World Religions, His- 
tory, Geography, Civics, etc. After the midday meal and a 
rest period, mass spinning is conducted in complete silence, 
followed by craft training in weaving, mat-weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry, smithery, etc. Folk-dancing, games, and listening 
To radio programmes precede the evening meal There may be 
another discussion class or cultural activity before lights out 
nt 10 o’clock. Classes are held in the open air, weather per- 
mitting. 

There is, throughout, the closest contact between students 
and teachers as teachers work on the farm with the students. 
They keep in touch by correspondence when students return 
home. The teacher instructs, not from text books, but by “the 
living word” and teachers and students discuss freely. 

From 1960 on, short-term courses have been initiated in 
vidyapeetha on such topics as — Family Planning, Care of Cattle, 
Housekeeping, Child-care, Poultry-farming, Horticulture, etc. 
which have appeal to and include both men and women. Visits 
to vidyapeetha are arranged for students of secondary schools 
and colleges to give them an insight into the practical aspects 
of life. 

A foreign visitor has called a vidyapeeth “a centre from which 
mew ideas for better living radiate into the rural areas”; an- 
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other has remarked on the spirit of the students, the staffs 
and the alumni; and the consensus of such visitors is that, in 
Mysore’s vidyapeetha, India has given inspiration to educators 
throughout the world. 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


JAMES A. DRAPER 


The essence of education is teaching and learning. Evaluation 
and research conducted within the broad area of education 
must relate in some way to learning and the process of beha- 
viour change. To this extent, adult education is an applied field. 
Research and evaluation in the field must serve this end. Like the 
social sciences, this does not mean that education is void of 
its continuum consisting of the basic, the pure, the deductive, or 
the theoretical research at one end, and the inductive, the applied, 
or the problem -oriented research at the other end. Research in 
adult education may and does occur at all points of the conti- 
nuum. 

Research in education, like the social sciences in general, 
may be thought of as having three major classifications of 
method : the historical, whereby documents, biographies, and 
other such materials are used; the experimental, which ob- 
serves selected factors while controlling certain variables; and 
the descriptive research. One descriptive method of collect- 
ing data is the survey method. 

The terms “research” and “scientific methods” are often 
used synonymously in educational discussion. However, research 
is considered to be the more final, systematic, intensive process 
of carrying on the scientific method of analysis. It involves a 
more systematic structure of investigation, usually resulting in 
some sort of formal record of procedures and a report of data 
from primary or first-hand sources; it consists of systematic 
300 
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and accurate investigation; it is essentially logical and objec- 
tive, applying every possible test to verify the data collected 
and the procedures employed; it endeavors to organize data 
in quantitative terms if possible, and to express them as nu- 
merical measures; the findings are carefully recorded and re- 
ported. To put this another way, aspects in the scientific ap- 
proach may be summarized by asking : What do we want to 
know? Where and how will we get the information? Who 
will collect the information ? How will the information be an- 
alysed ? 

Great efforts must be made to achieve adequately all of the 
above-mentioned steps. Success at accomplishing this is not al- 
ways inevitable. Each step must be built into design of the 
study. Follow-up is essential and usually difficult because it 
involves the communication and interpretation of ideas and 
the application of findings. 

Implementation of a Programme of Research 

It seems safe to say that increasingly greater efforts are 
being made today to bridge the gap between the educational 
researcher and the practitioner. The result is a research team 
consisting of both parties. The underlying principle, based on 
abundant evidence, is that of involving, in all stages, those 
persons who are likely to be affected in some way by the out- 
come of the research. Thus one insures a greater utilization 
of the findings since greater research productivity carries with 
it a proportionately greater responsibility for disseminating the 
research findings and assessing the research methodology. 

1 Evaluation studies, depth surveys and long-term research 
must be a continuing activity of research of any agency that 
takes on the responsibilities of planning educational program- 
mes. For example, programmes for adults must continuously 
assess student and instructor performance, the methodology 
used, and the content of instruction. Research in continuing 
education is basically, but not always, act ion -oriented toward 
programming. Research in adult education and in fact education 
in general, falls into many areas which may be categorized as 
follows : 
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1. Research relating to institutions such as agriculture and 
university extension divisions, libraries and voluntary 
organizations. 

2. Research relating to functions in adult education. This 
research area would include curriculum planning, met- 
hods and techniques, administration, counselling, and 
evaluation. 

The area of adult literacy education holds great potentiali- 
ties for research. For instance, it is known that factors which 
hinder these programmes include : the lack of student and 
teacher motivation : instructional material that is often too 
difficult to read or too inconvenient to obtain; teacher incom- 
petence or disinterests; poor teacher or student attitudes; and, 
inappropriate teaching methods and facilities. 

Failures of literacy programmes are often particularly due 
to inadequate follow-up and evaluation in order to learn from 
mistakes. Any project, particularly of this dimension, must 
have built into it "safety valves" and "correction points", in 
short, evaluation. Evaluation does not just take place at the 
beginning of a project, nor in the middle, nor indeed at the 
end of a programme. Evaluation, as conceived by the under- 
standing researcher and practitioner as well as by the cons- 
cientious planner, is continuous. To evaluate a programme, one 
must have carefully defined objective. Objectives are essentially 
hayed upon expressed needs. Needs are frequently identified 
through the research process. 

3. Research in the foundations. This area of research in 
education would include history, philosophy, compara- 
tive education and learning theory. 

Research in social educational psychology has revealed new 
knowledge of direct application to adult education. Conditions 
for learning, for example, are related to the learner himself, 
the instructor, other members of the group, the method of 
presentation and kind of subject matter, and the conditions of 
the surrounding physical environment. If these conditions are 
favourable, learning increases, generally accompanied by a posi- 
tive attitude towards further learning. 
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4. Research relating to the study of the learner himself. 
This area for research would include the study of needs, 
interests and numerous characteteristics of the learner. 
A good example of this area of study is the depth study 
of participants and non-participants to discover the 
different motivational characteristics of each as related 
to sex differences, social status, income, age, prior edu- 
cation and Other such variables. 

Research for Action 

At the outset, it should be pointed out that the involvement 
of others, apart from the principle investigator, in the research 
process is based on more than just the interest of insuring a 
greater utilization of research findings. An added conviction 
of the educator is that the process of conducting research, a 
survey for example, is, in itself, an educational experience for 
those involved in it and should be valued as such. 'Action 
research’ encompasses these principles. Research of this nature 
does not in itself mean research that produces action. Rather, 
it is research wherby the people, the consumers, of the end 
result, work along with researchers and investigators. The or- 
dinary citizen is influential in the situation in the sense that 
he plays an important part in determining what questions the 
investigator will atempt to answer. 

Someone once remarked that to a degree, every man is a 
“social scientist” in. the sense that he tries to understand his 
social context, to describe it in meaningful ways, to predict 
changes and future events, and to control or prepare for future 
conditions. 

As an example of descriptive research, the survey becomes an 
essential component of planning and community development. 
Most surveys arise out. of the problems and concerns of people 
with action responsibilities. It can be seen that a critical step 
in the planning of a survey is the translation of problem into 
specific issues and concepts. Surveys are particularly applicable 
in getting kinds of information generally not available except 
directly from individuals. For example, information known or 
felt only by individuals; information that does not get Into 
public records or does not get recorded until later; information 
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from sub-populations such as communities, age groups, and or- 
ganization members. 

Surveys, or some other form of descriptive research, is fre- 
quently an important component of community development. 
Community development is basically an educational process 
in which local citizens learn to increase their control over all 
the problems they face within their local community. By defi- 
nition, community development is essentially the development 
of people. It involves people and the involvement comprises an 
educational experience for such people. For example, people 
might be involved in defining goals for research in behaviorial 
terms or in determining the criteria which may be used in 
evaluating a programme or in designing a study and the met- 
hods to be used in collecting data. It is well known that forces 
which shape the goals for research include philosophical, psy- 
chological, social, physical and ethical forces . Action research , 
as an integral part of community development, educationally 
involves people. The future of community development is 
directly proportional to this degree of involvement and the 
emphasis put upon research and evaluation. 

Community development, as essentially an education! process, 
involves change in behaviour, whether this be an acquisition 
of a skill, the accumulation of knowledge, or the change of 
some individual attitude. It is not surprising then that a great 
deal of research has been done by educators on the adoption 
process and change agents. Much has been learned from these 
studies about human behaviour and human involvement. Much 
more research of this kind needs to be done on a continuous 
and cooperating basis. Those who understand the fundamentals 
of education as a discipline will realize that what is implied 
here is the partnership of the educator with social science 
researchers. To this end adult education is increasingly taking 
on an interdisciplinary character. 

Action research deals with problems which are essentially 
practical and of immediate concern. It is characterized by the 
cooperation and collaboration of available human resources. By 
way of illustrating this and at the same time illustrating that 
ideas and facts are more significant to those who have had a hand 
in discovering them, one might take note of the very evident 
trend in certain countries in which the classroom teacher of 
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adults and the educational researcher are collaborating in con- 
ducting research. If this is not entirely a new concept it is cer- 
tainly one that is more common today. Research designs and 
the methodology for conducting research, not to mention defi- 
ning and refining areas of research, are now being done by 
the researcher in consultation with the teacher. Problem areas 
become more clearly defined and manageable, end goals become 
more significant, the utilization of research tools becomes more 
efficient, and the application of resultant findings becomes more 
realistic. Models are constructed and theory becomes tested 
and applied to a given set of situations. 

Education is apart from, while at the same time a part of, 
the social sciences as a whole. Not surprisingly, adult educa- 
tional research methodology of the descriptive' and action kind 
is often indistinguishable from the social sciences in general. 
Differences do exist, but this is often related more to the ques- 
tions asked in developing -a research design than the tools 
used for collecting data. There is an increasing awareness within 
the circles of certain researchers and educationists that adult 
education and the social sciences have much to share with each 
other. Sociology and education, and psychology and education, 
have long been seen to have a number of common bonus bet- 
ween them. Partnerships between educationists and anthropolo- 
gists are becoming stronger, especially in educational situations 
which involve cultural and ethnic differences. One might expect 
that these bonds will affect research methodology in education. 

The survey, as descriptive research, is considered as a means 
for developing a body of knowledge, the primary purpose of 
which is to precipitate some programme of action. The survey 
is therefore particularly useful in planning. In less than a decade, 
the survey has been used increasingly for this purpose to help 
set up an effective system for utilizing resources to their best 
advantage to serve given political, social, cultural, humanistic 
and moral ends. In gathering the facts, all participants, both 
collector and respondent, need to understand the necessity of 
gathering reliable information bearing directly on the problem. 
Staff must be carefully trained to carry on and plan the survey. 
It is absolutely essential that one is specific in stating the ques- 
tions to which one is seeking the answers. Equally important, 
part of the planning is determining how the material collected 
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will be summarized, • interpreted and used. The survey may 
serve to improve programmes, to determine change in condi- 
tions or behaviour, and to economize. 

It can be seen that fact-finding is not something that only 
highly trained specialists can do. Participating in research is 
not an activity which is exclusive to a select few. Research 
is frequently done with confidence and a fair degree of skill 
by the citizens of a community. This should be encouraging 
to those in the adult educational field. 

Some Considerations jor Planning Adult Educational Research 

When planning and conducting educational research it is well 
to keep in mind that: 

1. More attention needs to be directed to the influence of 
values on, for example, the acceptance of new ideas. 

2. More standardization of methods and procedure is needed 
; for maximum comparability of results. Methods of col- 
lecting data also need to vary as does its source (primary 
and secondary) from which it is taken. Those involved 
in planning and conducting research should be always look- 
ing for other techniques and resources to bring into the 
research process. 

3. Adult educational research should include both vertical 
or depth studies as well as horizontal or long-term stud- 
ies. In all cases, however, the concentration on a well- 
defined area of study is not to exclude being aware of 
the broader context of enquiry. 

4. Carrying on research and examining the results is one 
way for an organization to further define its role in 
adult education. What should be the extent of its invol- 
vement? What programmes can the organization do 
and which ones should it do ? Who should the organiza- 
tion be trying to serve ? 

5. Finally, topics for further study should include all as- 
pects of the individuals’ needs and interests as he is 
viewed psychologically, sociologically, physically and 
culturally. 

Broadly speaking, adult educational research in the modem 
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world is viewed as having three broad purposes. These are: 
to stimulate more and better educational research; to encour- 
age adult educators to utilize research findings; to facilitate 
partnership between various groups in the field, calling for 
a reciprocal relationship between practitioners and researchers 
in education. 

The benefits of adult educational research and evaluation are 
many. Systematic enquiry enhances our basic knowledge; gets 
us to share with others, especially with those in education 
and the social sciences; helps to clarify our objectives and 
hence helps us to know how well we are doing the job; identi- 
fies direction for research; helps to identify one’s own training 
needs or deficiencies; increases an awareness of outside influence; 
and often develops within us an attitude of flexibility, for ex- 
ample, the need for further enquiry. 

The methodologies of adult educational research encompass 
the historical, the experimental and the descriptive. All are 
essential areas of research for the advancement of adult edu- 
cation within dynamic societies. This present article has stressed 
some of the forms of the descriptive methods of research and 
indicated some of the trends which are occuring in this area. 
Most notable of these is the research partnership which is 
developing between what might be called the theorist and the 
practitioner. Such arrangements are exemplified in adult class- 
room situations as they are in broader community settings. In 
this day of increased team work in most fields of enquiry, the 
identification of needs and the solving of problems can be car- 
ried out in a teamlike fashion between various skilled persons 
and numerous institutions. The field of adult education can be 
greatly strengthened by its systematic and practical commit- 
ment to research and evaluation. 

Suggestions jor Research in the Indian situation 

Much research needs to be done on adult education in India. 
"When one speaks of research one must define this term broadly 
to include not only surveys but also to include studies of a 
more sofisticated nature. Two illustrations might be given. 

In July 1970 the University of Rajasthan will be introducing 
a post-graduate degree on adult education as a field of study. 
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Undoubtedly programs of a similar nature will develop at other 
Indian Universities. As study programs of this kind develop 
in India, where one .is now able to specialise in specific areas of 
adult education, one must also examine carefully the opportu- 
nities which will become available for persons with such spe- 
cialisation. It would be desirable if the supply and demand for 
such highly qualified persons would be in some equillibrium. 
An area for research, therefore, of the survey type, might be 
one which would contact various government as well as non- 
government organizations in India to enquire what needs they 
feel they will need with reference to human resources with spe- 
cialization in adult education. Undoubtedly, correspondence with 
such institutions would need to include a statement on how 
the term "adult education” is being used. It must be emphasised 
that the term is broadly defined and goes well beyond the re- 
ference to adult literacy. It would be desirable if the survey 
could include personal interviews which the researcher might 
have with various persons within Indian institutions. The result 
of such a survey might have a number of positive affects. For 
instance, such a survey might indicate, at least approximately, 
what the demand for trained leaders might be in the foreseeable 
few years. Such information might in turn give some guidance 
to those planning graduate programs in various universities. Such 
information would presumably be of great interest to the Indian 
University Adult Education Association. A second advantage of 
having the kind of data which would arise from a survey of this 
kind might be that more universities would include in their 
budgets amounts suitable to the initiation and expansion of gra- 
duate level programs in adult education. 

A second area for research of a more sofisticatcd nature might 
be a study which would develop a model for assessing the over- 
all motivation of a community toward change and, in parti- 
cular, toward education. Throughout India many programs on 
adult literacy arc being planned and initiated. These programs 
have certain common elements. One is that there is a scarcity 
of resources. A second is that there is a concern of where to 
expend these resources. In general, there is realisation that the 
selection of communities for educational programs is of para- 
mount importance. A major contribution to adult education in 
India might be made in having research, at the level of a doc- 
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toral dissertation, attempt to develop ways in which the moti- 
vation for learning of a total community might be quickly and 
economically assessed, for example, the assessment of a village. 
The importance of such research might arise not only from the 
instruments which it might develop, for example, attitude scales, 
but also a documentation of the procedure of assessment which 
might be followed by others. Some preliminary research on this 
topic has been carried out in 1966 by the University of Rajas- 
than, There seems to be indication that research of this kind 
would be desirable and feasible. In this case one would have to 
realise what has been said on numerous previous occasions and 
that is that one of the most practical outcomes of research is a 
good theoretical model. 

Many more examples of areas of research might be cited here 
but these will indicate for the time being the kinds of research 
which can be practical and which has the potential to contri- 
bute to the body of knowledge of adult education within an 
Indian setting. 



SECTION FIVE 


Programmes and Agencies 



Learning is the best legacy. It cannot be taken from its 
place of deposit; it does not perish anywhere by fire^if 
kings of surpassing grandeur are angrytheycannottake 
it away; and therefore what any man should provide for 
his children as a legacy is learning. 

Other things are not real wealth. 


'T’f. „ KtrtlrtfUvn 


Life is preserved by purpose ... 

Because of the goal, its caravan-bell link ton 
Science is an instrument for the presemtion of 
Science is the means of establishing the self. 
Science and art are servants of Hie. /? 


In a recent international surV y e f aboufcTectronic devices 
which published hundreds of the on ty matter 

and costs, the Report conclu es. ’ ^ ; s house- 

which really concerns us is programme, all 
keeping". on education concern 

Many of our books and rep facilities and rupees, 
themselves with house-keeping, programmes of adult 
This, our largest section. ^“ersity stands for humanism, 
education. Nehru said: A > for ,hc adventure of 

for tolerance, for reason, for prog j is about the 

ideas and the search for truth. bcconl e (u „ y human, 
ways in which adult studen s a rea5onablcness , how they 
how they practice tolerance tnJ th. And about some 

set out and progress in the ques j cscrls along the way. 

of the adventures and mis taps an d smooth with no 

It the road to learning were ca P bc roorc tra vc - 

obstacles or lurking enemies, there brave souls 

lers and fewer would turn back. But . 
might lose their 7.cst for traru. , ; ,)iis section. 

When you glance at the agencies analya 
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you may be surprised at the variety. There are universities, 
of course. After all, Bharat is the home of the earliest uni- 
versities, and these universities had their extension pro- 
grammes a full fifteen hundred years before the term “uni- 
versity extension” was first employed in England. Our 
writers are rather critical of the record of Indian universities 
in adult education and they urge a much more vigorous, 
enlarged programme. 

There are also many forms of government extension ser- 
vice — health and food and welfare being just three of the 
largest. 

There are many references to training — both preparation 
and in-service training of teachers and block-development 
officers and vocational instructors. 

Some writers are concerned about the milieu for their 
programmes — whether in the vast array of villages or the 
crowding urban colonies. Others speak of the central. re- 
sources for programme such as libraries or the mass media. 
Still others emphasize how learning must continue and be 
continuous, referring specifically to the further education 
of doctors and lawyers and administrators. 

These writers are men who speak from experience and, 
who, realistic about yet undismayed by the mistakes and 
short-comings of the present, are planning for the future. 
Their words are sober which at times will scarce cover 
over humour and heartbreak. For some adult students fail, 
and some of them fail even to try. Speaking of the evening 
colleges, V. V. John offers proposals that are applicable to 
most programmes. “All hours of the day and night are hours 
for learning,” he says. “The task I have outlined is not 
for tired men who after a full day’s teaching agree to teach 
again in the evening for an hour or so,- for a pittance. It 
is a task for the brave spirits who would not only teach, 
but also create in the community the urge to seek learning.” 



SOCIAL EDUCATION 
— A PLAN OF ACTION 


ABUL KALAM AZA D 


There is at present a great deal of confusion about the mean- 
ing of the terms Social Education, Social Welfare and Adult 
Education. In order to remove this the concept of social edu- 
cation must be clearly defined so that we may go ahead with 
the programmes that have been accepted in this Ministry. 

Social education may be defined as production of a conscious- 
ness of citizenship among the people and the promotion of social 
solidarity among them. For this, it is obvious that there must 
be some knowledge of social conditions, but it is not necessary 
to have detailed acquaintance with sociological laws which the 
study of Economics or Politics requires. Its affinity with adult 
education is more immediate. We may say that adult education 
has three aspects, namely, (a) the induction of literacy among 
grown-up illiterates, (b) the production of an educated mind in 
the masses in the absence of literary education, (c) the inculcation 
of a lively sense of rights and duties of citizenship, both as 
individuals and as members of a mighty nation. We may say that 
social education is synonymous with adult education, but lays 
more emphasis upon the two latter aspects of education. 

For developing a sense of citizenship and producing an edu- 
cated mind, the following seem essential: 

(a) Every citizen must know the meaning of citizenship and 
the way democracy functions. He should have not only some 
knowledge of the history and geography of the country but also 
of its social conditions. In order to fulfil his duties as a citizen, 
he must also have some acquaintance with the working of the 
323 
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State. With the introduction of adult franchise, it is imperative 
for every voter to know the meaning of the vote. He should be 
instructed that in parliamentary democracy, the government is 
responsible to him, and his vote therefore is not merely a 
valuable right but also a great obligation. Much of the necessary 
knowledge in such matters can be imparted by verbal methods. 
In the case of illiterate adults it is obvious that the emphasis^ 
must be on the spoken word rather than' on written texts. 

(b) There must also be instruction in the laws of personal 
and public health. True citizenship implies knowledge of and 
respect for the laws which govern the health of the community. 
At present, in India, there is often emphasis on certain rituals 
of personal cleanliness, accompanied by colossal ignorance of 
and indifference to the laws of social health. One of the main 
purposes of social education must be to train people in clean 
and healthy living. This will involve information about ventila- 
tion and accommodation in houses, disposal of refuse, some rudi- 
metary ideas of drainage and consideration for the convenience 
of neighbours and other members of the public. 

(c) Social education must also mean the imparting of such 
information to the people as will enable them to effect some 
improvement in their economic status. This is necessary not 
only to rouse an interest among the adult illiterates in the 
course of study but also from the point of view of the commu- 
nity itself. It is obvious that adults will take a more immediate 
and active interest in anything which promises improvement in 
their economic status. Arrangements will therefore be made for 
training in a craft or the introduction of better techniques in 
existing crafts, and for improving general efficiency of the men . 

(d) Social education, involving as it does the improvement 
of bodily and mental health, cannot ignore the proper 1 training 
and refinement of the emotions. Art and literature are the 
instruments of this training. Folk music, drama, dance, poetry 
and recreative activities must be included in a scheme of social 
education. 

(e) Social education should also contain an element of in- 
struction in a universal ethic, with special emphasis upon the 
necessity of toleration of one another’s differences in a demo- 
cracy. In a way, this will be included in the course of training 
under (a), but, in addition, there should be special attention 
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devoted to the inculcation of tolerance, mutual appreciation and 
universal principles of right conduct. 

A comprehensive programme of education on these lines will 
have to be undertaken for the whole of the Indian Union. We 
cannot, however, overlook that there are financial and other 
difficulties which make the execution of such a plan extremely 
difficult. I feel that we should therefore start the experiment in 
some selected area and, as we gather experience, extend the 
scope of our programme to other areas. 

It is necessary that the basic school buildings and staff should 
be utilised to the fullest possible extent by serving as schools 
for children in the morning, adolescent schools and clubs for 
young people in the afternoon and education centres for adults 
in the evening. Our programme cannot be completely successful 
unless the basic schools sponsored by the Government are also 
centres for the life of the entire village community. It will be 
necessary to provide a fair proportion of games and group acti- 
vities for the adolescents as otherwise their interest in instruc- 
tion is likely to flag. Simlarly in the case of adults, the emphasis 
will be more on social education than on mere literacy, and this 
will be imparted through visual, aural and oral methods. 

The importance of adequate methods of visual and aural edu- 
cation for adolescents and .adults need not be stressed. The 
Government of India intends to encourage the production of 
folk drama and rural plays by the villagers themselves. Prizes 
for the purpose may be given from time to time and compe- 
titions held between different villages or local units. Films can 
also play a great part in teaching the lessons of citizenhip, social 
responsibility, personal health, public hygiene, physical drill and 
other matters of immediate benefit to the community. The radio 
is also a powerful instrument of aural education, and I have 
under consideration plans for full utilisation of both the films 
and the radio. 

• I need hardly say that all our educational programme will 
ultimately depend upon the proper education of women. If women 
take to education, more than half of our problems will be 
solved. Educated mothers will mean children who can be easily 
made literate. From the point of view of expense and manage- 
ment, it would have been simpl est if men and, women could.be .. 
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taught through the same agencies. 1 know however that ^ the 
existing conditions in India will not pem.it th.s A the am 
time our finances will not allow a complete duplication of tl 
whole apparatus for teaching men and women separa tel y. 
would therefore suggest that for the basic schools, that is, for 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, the institutions might 
be co-educational. For the adolescents, the solution is to set 
apart certain days in the week for girls and boys. I would sugg 
that three days in the week may be reserved for girls when the 
' school centres will be entirely at their disposal. For grown-up 
women, we may reserve two days in the week for a similar pur- 
pose. I know that this is not a perfect solution but in the exis l g 
conditions I feel that in this way alone we can meet the demanu 
for the necessary social education to be given to adolescent 
girls and grown-up women within the limitations of our finan- 
trial and other resources. 

The programme of universal education will therefore be a 
follows : 


(1) The village school will be a centre not only of instruc- 
tion but also of sports and recreation for the entire village. 

(2) Separate time will be allotted to children, adolescents and 
grown-ups. 

(3) Certain days in the week will be reserved exclusively for 
girls and women. 

(4) A number of motor vans fitted with projectors and loud- 
speakers are now being secured; these will visit the village 
school when film and magic lantern shows will be given 
and recorded talks played. It is proposed that each school 
will be visited at least once a week. 

(5) Schools will be provided with radio sets and arrangements 
made for broadcasting special programmes for school chil- 
dren, adolescents and grown-up people in the light of the 
scheme of social education sketched above. 

(6) Popular drama will be organised in the school and front 
time to time prizes given for the best plays produced. 

(7) There will he provision for teaching national and com- 
munity songs. < 

(8) Arrangements will be made for simple instruction to be 
given in some craft or industry suited to the locality. 
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(9) Lectures will be arranged in co-operation with the Minis- 
tries of Health, Agriculture and Labour to instruct vil- 
lagers in the simple laws of social hygiene, methods of 
agriculture, cottage industries and co-operative activities. 

(10) In co-operation with the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, suitable films and slides will be shown from 
time to time. Arrangements will also be made for visits 
of public men from time to time to speak to the villagers 
on problems of national importance and the help and as- 
sistance of public bodies interested in constructive work 
will be welcomed to give effect to the programme of 
social education. 

(11) Arrangements will be made for organising group games 
and competitions will be held from time to time between 
different schools and villages. 

(12) Exhibitions and fairs and excursions will be organised 
from time to time. 



URBAN ADULT EDUCATION 


V. S. JHA 


Education at any time must serve two main purposes. On 
the one hand, it must endeavour to strengthen and change, 
and revision in the sense of values in the minds of town dwel- 
lers are bound to have a far-reaching effect on the rural popu- 
lation. For a long time to come, the city dwellers will continue 
°.^ et ™ e P attern °f thought and values which will largely 
guide those residing in rural areas. The best educational 
efforts made in the rural areas will be considerably diluted if 
the population in the town gives the wrong lead. It is necessary 
to realise that group pressures are less intense in villages than 
in towns. In the towns the social force is ineffective and bonds 
that provide social force are ineffective and bonds that 
? f £ ° r . SO “ al c °Jt es 'on are weakest. The result is that the 
of anti ‘ M 6 Ur£lan societ y is apt to be an easier victim 
hL? ; pressures. Town life exposes citizens to some 
econ„ m XP ,rT\. ® £aring contrasts in the social and 
order ana 1 a i °™' Pe0ple ar0USe distrust in the Social 
wavs oT?b kad the “dividual to activities which are not al- 
thnt d‘sn u rCSP ° nS,£) e was thus no mere coincidence 

onsimHeH connected with the reorganisation of the States 

toward 10 “d™ 16 more or iess confined to cities and 
towns and only the neighbouring villages were contaminated 

rJalkM tn f,!? ^ P ° ! f n from the t0 ™- R also should be 
a e economic pressures are far more severe and 

1 m ° re I" towns than in the villages 

.. a e \ are responsible for a greater number of shattered 
ves. ere is a greater degree of frustration and consequent 
lack of loyalties to ideals in the towns than in the villages. The 
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miseries which most of the people experience in city life are 
so very complex in their origin that mere Social Education, 
however well-conceived it may be, will provide small remedy. 
Yet, a properly conceived programme of Social Education may 
go a long way towards relief of suffering and towards restora- 
tion of mental and moral health of the town population. If 
the city and town population is brought under the influence 
of Social Education and if social and moral values are properly 
inculcated in the people in these areas, it may be expected that 
this good influence will flow into the villages and that the 
work that is being carried on in them will be greatly sup- 
ported and strengthened. The dangers that are likely to follow 
the neglect of the town and cities are too obvious to bear 
detailed description. 

It is not my intention to suggest that no work is being done 
in the field of Social Education in the town and city areas. 

I am conscious of the magnificent work that is being done in 
Bombay City by a band of indefatigable workers. The Bom- 
bay Social Education Committee has succeeded in securing the 
co-operation of the wealth and talent in the town for doing 
a great task in the field of advancement of literacy. No praise 
of its work will be sufficient. Yet, considering the vastness of 
the problem which the Committee has to face, its efforts will 
have to be multiplied several times to be really effective. It 
is significant that Bombay experienced some of the worst dis- 
turbances in connection with the linguistic reorganisation of 
the country. This circumstance is not without import. It should 
occasion investigation into our methods of work and into our 
techniques of approach to the problem of Social Education. 
Perhaps more important than the advance of literacy is the need 
for endeavouring to realise social harmony and understanding 
between various social groups. The incidents in Bombay alone 
provide the need for a redefinition of our objectives and aims 
of Social Education. The Social Education work done in the 
cities of Ahmedabad, Poona and Sholapur is conducted more 
or less on the same pattern as in Bombay and while the acti- 
vities launched by the agencies working in these towns have 
been successful and bring much credit to the organisers, the 
need of a change of attitude towards Adult or Social Education 
is undoubtedly imperative. 
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Delhi is another centre where important work is being done 
in the field of Adult or Social Education. The beneficial acti- 
vities undertaken by the Delhi Public Library and Delhi 
Municipal Committee are too well known to bear mention. 
The Delhi Public Library has organised an efficient library 
service which has benefitted a large population in the old city 
of Delhi. The Delhi Municipal Committee has taken consider- 
able initiative in the field of adult education by setting up a 
large number of community centres for men and women. These 
centres are growing in popularity and provide various activities 
largely of recreational character. It may be hoped that in the 
course of time the advantages gained by the Municipal Com- 
mittee through these centres will be furthered and new techni- 
ques of Social Education adopted for the removal of social ten- 
sions and development of a truly democratic attitude in the 
minds of people. The labour welfare organisation in the indus- 
trial areas in the country are also carrying on valuable social 
welfare work. Their attitude, however, is more to attend to the 
social amenities of the industrial population than to educate 
it in the responsibilities of social life in the wider sense. It is 
true that the best social work is done by actually attending to 
social needs; yet, this in itself is hardly sufficient to inclucate 
the ideals and outlook which would he adequate to the needs 
of the country. 

A study of the work done in the various urban organisations 
of the country would reveal that most of the activities in the 
sphere of adult education are more or less confined to liquidation 
of illiteracy, development of library’ service, organisation 
of community centres and promotion of recreational activities. 
In some places, the work of literacy is the main concern of the 
committees and in some other places, recreational work domi- 
nates the community centres. While all the activities that are 
being undertaken by the city social education societies are neces- 
sary elements in the scheme of proper social education work, 
the urgency of adopting measures which are necessary for the 
realisation of the real objectives of Social Education is being 
keenly felt. The scope of social education activities in the urban 
areas need to be redefined and replanned 'with due regard to 
the recent experiences and to the imperative need of building 
up of responsible social attitudes. 
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The techniques of social education work in the towns and 
cities are bound to differ from those which have been success- 
fully tried in the rural areas. The study of town life would in- 
variably reveal certain pathological conditions which will need 
to be analysed, understood and remedied. A conscious effort in 
this direction is essential to give social education activities the 
right direction. The town people experience certain stresses which 
are peculiar to their conditions of life. Some of them may bear 
passing mention. Employment in town life is not easy to secure. 
The ambitions of many a youth are shattered on the rock of 
unemployment or of ill-employment. There is little that Social 
Education alone can do to solve this problem which belongs 
to sphere of economics. Social edudation workers, however, 
can do much to lessen the suffering by creating opportunities, 
however limited they may be, for those who wish to work in 
the field of Social Welfare and Social Education. In the youth 
clubs and in the libraries, in community centres and recreational 
work, there is ample scope for canalising the activities of the 
youth pending their proper employment in life. The cooperative 
activities of various types are not beyond the scope of social 
education work and with proper initiative and organisation much 
can be done to provide helpful channels of activity for those 
who are waiting for suitable employment. And it may turn out 
that in these cooperative endeavours the youth may discover 
its cherished vocation. 

/ am convinced that the need of cultivating social conscious- 
ness is nowhere more urgent than in the towns and cities. The 
atomised urban society must be regrouped according to the 
varying pattern of interests and tastes and in a manner that 
would be most conducive to national solidarity, social well-be- 
ing and cultural progress. 

A word may be said about women in the towns. In urban 
areas, besides women who are engaged in gainful employment, 
the lives of the rest as a rule tend to be empty. The time which 
a large population of this type spends in doing nothing useful 
is alarming. It is necessary that this energy should be developed 
and harnessed for something good. If women could be organised 
and taught to work in the field of Social Education, a great 
power will -be created. If the right attitude towards social life 
is inculcated in the minds of the women in the town, social 
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cohesion and understanding will be ensured to a considerable 
degree. Women are susceptible to appeals which inspire higher 
values and high ideals. If tackled properly, they can create 
ideal conditions for the work of Social Education. 

The experience of organising literacy classes in the towns is 
not without its lessons. In some of the towns ad-hoc literacy 
classes have gained a strong footing; but, speaking generally, 
they have not proved to be very satisfying. The urban worker 
is normally inclined to turn his educational advantages to im- 
mediate economic gain. His ambitions demand that he should 
gradually acquire the same qualifications as those for which 
training is provided in schools and colleges. He would like to 
continue his education to be a matriculate or even a graduate. 
The technical worker would like to attend evening classes for 
improving his qualifications in the sphere of his vocational acti- 
vity. It will be thus necessary to provide every group of citizens 
with the type and quality of education which it would require. 

Social education work in the urban areas wilt require setting 
up of several community centres and other social organisations. 
Each group will have special interests and special field of work. 
It is necessary to ensure that while varied social groups are 
formed, group consciousness is not encouraged and the possibi- 
lity of group rivalries is avoided. Cate will have to be taken, to 
see that these organisations are not mutually exclusive and that 
they aie not bedevilled with conditions which will lead to group 
conflicts. Some agency will be necessary to ensure communica- 
tion between groups and even inter-group participation in social 
education work. Considerable imagination and initiative will be 
required for organising various institutions of the type necessary 
for social education work. Perhaps in every town it may 
be necessary to have a council for the co-ordination of activities 
undertaken by various groups and it is heartening to note that 
the proposal for the institution of such councils has already 
met with the approval of thinkers in the field of Social Education. 



SOCIAL EDUCATION IN 
URBAN AREAS 


REPORT OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL SEMINAR, LUCKNOW* 


Launching social education in urban areas on an organised 
basis has become very necessary. There is some urgency for this 
mainly on account of the fact that there is more frustration and 
unhappiness in urban areas than in rural areas. This might be 
due to the neglect of social education in towns and cities. Besides 
this, there is a loss of primary group values with its attendant 
evils of urban life. Social education is an important instrument 
for educating people for living in a changing society. In urban 
areas changes occur with tremendous rapidity and hence there- 
is greater need for social education. Similarly, the need to arouse 
civic consciousness and to arrest the growth of anti-social and 
destructive tendencies, particularly in the adolescents and the- 
youth, is much greater in cities and towns than in the villages. 

What is An Urban Areal 

When once the need has been recognised, numerous questions 
arise with regard to the organisation of social education in 
urban areas. The first question, obviously is “What is an Urban 
area?” A definition of “Urban Area” as given in the census 
report would be the most useful one for our purpose, as that 
definition takes into account both population and urban charac- 
teristics of the area concerned. For all practical purposes, towns 

* The Seminar was organised by the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion and was directed on behatf of the Association by Shri R. M. Chet 
Singh. 
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with a population above 2,500 where a majority of the people 
are engaged in commercial or industrial activities should be 
considered “Urban”. However, there might be “border-line” 
cases which need to be treated as urban areas for the purpose 
of implementation of a Social Education programme; for exam- 
ple, the suburb of a town or city might be more urban than 
rural in character even though not classified an “Urban Area” 
by the Government. 

Social Groups or Classes 

The success of social education will depend upon its appeal 
to different groups constituting the urban population. In a given 
urban area social education will have to be planned for different 
groups, or classes, such as old age groups, parent groups, in- 
dustrial groups, working class and slum dwellers. In addition to 
such social groups there might also be need for having separate 
programme for professional groups. Normally 14 years may be 
reckoned as minimum age limit in planning an adult programme, 
but even younger persons may not be excluded if there is a 
demand from such a group. This is particularly true of children 
engaged in different types of manual work, who for all practical 
purposes, are adults even though below 14, because of their 
psychological maturity and capacity to make decisions for them- 
selves. However, in view of the limited resources, both human 
and material, the social education programme in cities may be 
confined to the age groups above 14. 

Parent Groups 

Since the family is the foundation of national life, a vigorous 
programme of parent education should be included in any social 
education programme for urban areas. Parents should be group- 
ed separately for social education programmes, as they are one 
of the important groups to be educated for shouldering the res- 
ponsibility of parenthood for better family understanding, creat- 
ing healthy home atmosphere and to help make children’s educa- 
tion more effective. Such programmes may have the following 
subjects for parents education: Child care, family planning, 
mental health and hygiene, nutrition and diet, family relation- 
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ship, healthy forms of recreation for children and adults, home 
nursing and first aid, home improvement, home beautification, 
etc. As for the organisation of such adult classes the Seminar 
recommended week-end courses, group discussions, audio-visual 
aids and distribution of social education literature. There is a 
dearth of suitable literature on family life and parent education, 
specially is regional languages. Steps should be taken to fill up 
this gap by arranging for the publication of literature on these 
subjects, by suitable agencies. 

Women's Groups 


Women's education must be given top priority in any pro- 
gramme of social education as women act as very influential 
instrument in moulding the outlook and behaviour of both the 
parent and future generations. 

Programmes for women's groups should be undertaken in 
•cooperation with agencies like health clinics, family planning 
centres, child guidance clinics, ante-natal and ' post-natal clinics, 
and women’s organisations. The following subjects are suggested 
merely as illustrations of the content of women’s programme in 
social education. The aim should he to impart knowledge and 
skills so that women could perform their multifarious duties in 
and outside the home more efficiently and satisfactorily. The 
subjects are- Home Improvement, Child development and 
Psychology Family relationship, Home Nursing, Family Plnn- 
mne Eradication of casteism, place of ceremonies and festivals 
Iife sewing and handicrafts, organisation and runmng 
111 home 1 , ’ . , organising exhibitions ami baby shows, etc. 
of Women s ’ ® , import ancc is the formation of Mahila 

A programme of special jmP^n^^tjons, ^ rf ^ 

Mandals or othe ^ up responsibilities in the running 
should be trained ® w e n from poor and middle class 

of social e """o community centres or places Ktere 
areas are unable to 8 held. Every effort should h~ 

social ed “ cati ° n h Pr ° s o dal education programme to the do^ J 
made to bring th Craft training as a beginning^., 

women living in su this attraction should 

appeals to womens groups 

exploited. 
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etc. As for the organisation of such adult classes the Seminar 
recommended week-end courses, group discussions, audio-visual 
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Occupational Groups 

The objectives of social education for occupational groups are 
1. increasing efficiency in the members’ occupation, 2. learning 
new occupations or skills and 3. providing education in general 
knowledge, civics, cooperation, book-keeping and other subjects 
useful to this group. 

These groups may also be encouraged to form cooperatives or 
other associations to further improve their occupation as well 
as their standard of living and standard of education. Every 
effort should be made to develop potential leadership available 
in this group. Educational as well as mass communication media 
such as films would be particularly adaptable for use in this 
group. In advance stage, facilities should be provided for on-the- 
job training as well as hobby-training. 

Workers' Groups 

This group consists of workers who have only their labour to 
offer on remuneration. The industrial workers, casual labourers 
in market towns and similar workers come under this group. 
If such workers belong to labour unions, it should be the re- 
ponsibility of such unions to provide social edocation facilities for 
their members. However, wherever a vacuum exists or a demand 
from a workers’ group is made, social education agencies should 
come forward and organise programmes for them. If there is 
possibility of voluntary organisations cooperating with trade 
unions in providing social education programmes for workers’ 
gorups, such cooperation should be welcomed. Government and 
industrial concerns may be requested to keep some hours with- 
in the working hours for vocational and general education for 
the workers. The workers may be persuaded to give an equal 
amount of time for Social Education activities. 

Programme For The Old People 

Old people are often kept outside the purview of Social Edu- 
cation programmes. This should not be so. The energies and 
capacities of such persons could be utilised and channelled for 
constructive needs by social education workers. The program- 
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mes for old people may include recreational and cultural acti- 
vities, hobby centres etc. 

Young Peoples Group 

The are four major needs of young people (adolescents and 
young adults): 1. Preparation for future career; 2. Preparation 
for marriage and family life; 3 Preparation for shouldering res- 
ponsibility as a citizen, and 4. to evolve a personal philosophy 
of life. 

To meet these needs the Seminar suggested the following 
programmes which should be executed through Youth Clubs or 
Yuvak Mandals : Indoor and outdoor games, cultural activities, 
adult education classes in civics; vocational service, (selection 
of a suitable vocation is a need and also a problem for this 
group of people), individual counselling service and training in 
leadership. 

Social education workers should organise for this group the 
following activitities : 

a) Work Camps; 

b) Shramdan; 

c) Youth Clubs with different economic and social activi- 
ties; 

d) Scout units and physical welfare actiivities and 

e) Campaigns 

• i) to increase open spaces in the cities and their main- 
tenance as clean areas, 

ii) to beautify towns, especially public places and their 
right use, 

iii) for cleanliness, 

iv) for essential civic institutions such as libraries, etc. 

v) for better civic habits such as the “Queue system” etc. 

vi) for public safety practices. 

Parent Teacher Association 

The importance of this association can hardly be over-empha* 
sised. However, social education workers might have to ap- 
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proach the parents and explain to them the utility of such 
associations. It is through such parent-teacher associations that 
school and community are brought closer to each other so that 
the task of meeting the educational needs of children, adole- 
scents and undergraduates may be dealt with as a joint enter- 
prise. The parents and teachers must have a full understanding 
of the educational services available in their ward. It would be 
very helpful if the teachers have an intimate knowledge of the 
environment and the interest of the children outside the school 
as well. 


Professional Groups 

The need for social education for this group may be listed as 
follows : 

1. for widening their mental horizon; 

2. for increasing social skills through participation in com- 
munity life; 

3. for more efficiency in their particular profession; 

4. to be a better member of the group, community to which 
he belongs; 

5. to create civic consciousness and to find opportunities 
for voluntary service. 

These needs can be met by the following social education activi- 
ties. 

1. Short courses on social, cultural and educational subjects; 

2. University extension lectures wherever possible; 

3. Library sendees including forming of book clubs and 
study circles; 

4. Organising correspondence courses through appropriate 
agencies; 

5. Organisation of physical welfare activities; 

6. Establishing of continuation schools; 

7. Organisation of social sendee camps, study tours, etc. 

Content of Social Education 

Anything that contributes towards the enrichment of personal 
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and social life of an individual comes within the orbit of social 
education. Programmes that lead to better and harmonious 
family living and would create civic consciousness, should find 
a place in the content of social education. In the case of illite- 
rates, literacy and its follow-up work would naturally be an 
important part of social education. The adults who have missed 
formal education in their early years should be given the be- 
nefit of adult education through adult schools, leading to a 
•certificate examination, if necessary. 

Methods and Techniques 

Most of the educational methods and techniques would prove 
■equally valuable in social education, if used intelligently. The 
following methods and techniques are suggested : 

(1) ADULT SCHOOLS 

Regular adult schools are necessary for leading the student 
grade by grade to the primary school level and further to the 
higher secondary and even to the university level for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

a) The concept of a welfare state provides equality of op- 
portunity for all. Therefore the avenues of formal school- 
ing should be opened to all. 

h) Those adults who missed the opportunity of formal 
schooling in their childhood and who now may wish to 
make up for the loss, must be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

c) The achievement level of literacy is increasing day by day 
and it is felt that to enable adults to take an intelligent 
part in the democratic development of the country, spe- 
cially in a country which is going to be industralised, 
literacy courses leading up to the primary level are neces- 
sary. 

d) Adult schools could be of different types and the pro- 
grammes in each will be according to the local require- 
ments. There can be adult schools having cultural, voca- 
tional or professional programmes and some may even 
combine all these aspects. In general, the aim of an adult 
school should be to create awareness in and make avail- 
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able the resources of our culture to adults for dealing, 
with their new and complex problems. 

(2) ADULT EDUCATION CENTRES 

Adult education centres of various types have been in existence 
in the country for many years and they have performed a use- 
ful role in the social education programme. We ought to make 
use of the lessons we can learn from the erperience of these 
centres. Briefly, these lessons are as follows: 

a) If the adult education centre is mainly confined to literacy, 
namely, the teaching of three Rs and if there is no follow- 
up work, adults relapse into illiteracy and the purpose 
of the centre is defeated. Post-literacy activities like 
library and reading rooms, cultural and recreational 
activities, competitions etc., must also form an integral 
part of the adult education centres in urban areas. 

b) As the teachers are poorly paid (between 10 to 20) they 
do not take adequate interest in the adult education 
centres. Arrangement for adequate payment may be made, 
and a maximum number of voluntary and enthusiastic 
workers may be recruited. 

c) Some of the administrative difficulties particularly the 
difficulty of coordination between the different govern- 
mental departments and also between the Government 
and voluntary agencies and the local bodies have also 
been responsible to a great extent for the failure of adult 
education centres. The insufficient number of classes for 
adults is also a great problem. 

More centre need to be started and the existing ones should 

be improved. Some of the measures that may be taken are : , 

a) the workers in these centres should be full time em- 
ployees. 

b) They should be trained at field level by the competent 
educational agencies viz.. Universities or Schools of So- 
cial Work. 

c) The training should be given to workers who have al- 
ready worked in the field for sometime. 
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• d) Suitable training should be provided to volunteers attached 
to the adult education centres. The help of Mobile train- 
ing unit may be taken in this regard. 

(3) ' CONTINUATION EDUCATION OR CONTINUTION SCHOOLS 

Continuation education is necessary in our country where in- 
adequate opportunities exist for regular schooling. These are 
needed for two categories of persons, namely: a) those who have 
attained an educational standard of elementary level and dis- 
continued after that but desire to have further education, b) 
those who have attained a fairly high standard of education and 
want further education for the purpose of their job efficiency, 
or for improving their social standing as well as to become good 
citizens of a responsible democracy. 

Arrangements for continuation education up to 8th grade and 
if possible up to the high-school level should be made and cer- 
tificates given to the successful candidates. This will be an im- 
portant step in providing motivation for education. Government 
and other agencies should be requested to recognise these cer- 
tificates. 

(4) JANTA COLLEGES 

The Janta Colleges, except a few, have not come upto the ex- 
pectations. However, their utility in the country like India may 
not be disregarded. Therefore, attempts should be made to im- 
prove the Janta Colleges by providing adequate finances and 
personnel. 

. (5) RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Summer schools might be a useful activity to be taken up under 
social education programme. Besides Shramadan, and other cons- 
tructive work, talks on Five-Year Plan, Citizenship, Leader- 
ship etc. may also be given in such summer schools. Wher- 
ever possible some crafts may also be included. 

(6) COURSES TO BE OFFERED IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMMES 

It is not desirable to have rigidity regarding the courses to be 
offered or topics to be covered in social education prgrammes. 
These. will have to be determined largely on the basis of the 
need of the group, the amount of time available, personnel for 
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teaching and such other factors. A few of the major topics are 
listed below as illustrations: 


a) Literacy and its follow-up 

b) The place of individual in society 

c) The rights and duties of citizens in democracy 

d) The importance and use of vote 

e) Functioning of our government from the village to the 
Centre 

f) The National Flag 

g) The National Anthem 

h) The History of struggle for independence 

0 A brief outline of Indian culture — our cultural heritage 

j) Five-Year Plans and Community Development Program- 
mes 

k) Social Habits : Social Evils 

l) Cooperation, Dignity of Labour and Social Service 

m) Cultural activities like drama, music etc. 

n) Sanitation and health 

(7) MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 

Fullest use of radio, audio-visual aids like puppets and 
libraries should be made extensively and intelligently. 

Other methods such as group discussions, demonstrations, 
ar !L S ° used in social education programmes. 

ine mam point which must be kept always in view by the 
Social Education worker is that the techniques and methods 
have to be used with adequate purpose and objective. The tech- 
niques are, as is well realised, means and not ends in themselves. 


Agencies for Social Education in Urban Areas 

* re vari ° us agencies working in the field of social edu- 
i ey may be classified as Government, semi-Govemmental 
T S ° cial educa tion workers also help in 

social education 0 ” 1 ° f agencies t0 fuIfiI the objectives of 

Both the official and non-official agencies seek to serve the 
best interest of the nation. They may therefore work together 
s comra es in a noble enterprise. Administrative training and 
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efficiency coupled with popular enthusiasm of the voluntary or- 
ganisations is bound to prove useful. 

The future of social education will mostly depend on the 
efforts of the people. Social education in urban areas may be 
allowed to grow from the bottom. Small associations of people 
should be particularly encouraged to become active agencies of 
social education. Voluntaiy agencies have to play a very import- 
ant role in organising the programmes. Voluntary agencies may 
be encouraged at all levels on the pattern of Mysore Adult 
Education Council, wherever there are favourable conditions to 
have such organisations. 

Co-ordination of Effort 

Social education has a vast field of work. No single agency 
can do a thorough job of social education without receiving co- 
operation from sister organisations at some point or the other. 
It is therefore necessary to create a channel of communication 
and cooperation among all the organisations engaged in Social 
Education work. Unfortunately there is often a lack of liaison 
between the various service agencies and even Government 
departments. This results in overlapping of activities and wast- 
' age of meagre resources. 

Co-ordinating Council 

An Autonomous Council should be set up at the city and 
town level to pool the efforts of different agencies to strengthen 
the social education programmes. The coordinating Council 
should consist of representative of Government, University. 
Institutes of Higher Learning, experienced agencies and other 
specialists of Social Education. Individuals who have a special 
contribution to make may be coopted to the Council as advisers. 

The coordinating Council will coordinate the efforts and acti- 
vities of different social education agencies, consider applications 
for grant-in-aids and supervise the work of voluntary agencies, 
specially those receiving Government grant. A coordinating 
Council may also undertake projects of common interest e.g., 
research, discussions of problems of the field, running of pro- 
grammes in partnership. A coordinating council should increase 
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the efficiency and effectiveness of the cooperating bodies through 
mutual consultation and assistance. 

A coordinating Council should not be a programme running 
agency. However, it may initiate programmes of social educa- 
tion in those areas, where no agency is prepared to extend its 
services. Such programme should be handed over to a local or- 
ganisation as soon as it is prepared to shoulder the responsibility 
and the council should withdraw from the scene to its legiti- 
mate field of work. Care should be taken to see that a co- 
ordinating Council does not become the monopoly of any 
particular school of thought. It should be a combined project of 
all those who are working for promoting social education. 

Major sources of finance for the coordinating Council would 
be as follows : 

1. Membership fees 

2. Government subsidy 

3. Local Cess 

4. Donations by private individuals and endowment funds. 

Coordination at the District or State Level 

Success of any kind of cooperation depends more on the psy- 
chological atmosphere and genuine readiness for cooperation 
rather than any pattern or machinery. It is therefore suggested 
that the beginning must be made at the grass-root level; in- 
formal co-ordination at the neighbourhood level and then a 
formal coordination at the city level. It would be a great step 
forward if one or two years are devoted to learn from experi- 
ence gained at the city level and then we may proceed to form 
district and State Council. The process of the creation of such 
a council itself will serve as social education for cooperation 
for those agencies engaged in educating others. 
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Since education is a life-long process, in-service education 
should be an essential part of the educational system of a 
country. This is more applicable to professional services, be- 
cause no formal training in a School or College can fully pre- 
pare a person for a profession. This situation is essentially true 
for the teacher, for his function really is to prepare children to 
live in a world which does not exist at present but which will 
develop ten or fifteen years later. 

Before the country attained independence, the ground for ex- 
tension work 'had been prepared. Practically every state was or- 
ganizing some programme of in-service education for teachers. 
University extension lectures also became a regular feature. With 
the launching of the Community Development Movement, the 
idea of organizing extension services not only for the recon- 
struction of rural life but also for increasing the efficiency of 
workers in some of the developmental and social occupations 
rapidly gained ground. In the meanwhile, the Report of the 
Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 1 was released. It 
observed : 

However excellent the programme of teach er-training may 
be, it does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. It can 
only engender the knowledge, skills and attitudes which will 
' enable the teacher to begin his task with a reasonable degree 
of confidence and with the minimum amount of experience. 

‘ 1 Government of India, Report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, 1952-53, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1953, p. 178. 

3-15 
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Increased efficiency will come through experience critically 
analysed and through individual and group e2ort at improve- 
ment. The teacher training institution should accept its res- 
ponsibility for assisting in this in-service stage of teacher 
training. 

In-Service Education at the Secondary Stage 

In 1955, the Government of India created a body called the 
All India Council for Secondary Education, which was charged 
with the responsibility of bringing about qualitative improve- 
ment in education at the secondary stage. The Report of the 
Secondary Education Commission was placed before it for its 
consideration and for drawing up programmes of action. The 
first problem the Council worked on was that of setting up an 
appropriate machinery which would facilitate in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. They selected twenty-four secondary training 
colleges and established Extension Services Departments in 
them, charging them with the responsibility for organizing in- 
service programmes for trained secondary teachers in their areas. 
First the Council, then the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education (DEPSE), and then the Department 
of Field Services (DFS) of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training have continued the movement. Today, 
there are Extension Services Departments or Units attached to 
as many as 97 secondary teachers colleges/departments. 

Thirteen years have passed since this regular programme of 
in-service education at the secondary • stage was started. This 
period established a new partnership between the schools and 
teachers colleges. It also represents a systematic effort on the 
part of the teachers’ colleges to discover effective techniques and 
procedures of extension work. The Extension Departments/ 
Units concentrated on : 

1. Group work in the shape of seminars, workshops, sym- 
posia and conferences; 

2. Week-end, short-term and long-term courses on ‘content’ 
and techniques; 

3. Publication of seminar and workshop reports, newsletters. 
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and monographs on the theory and practices of edu- 
cation; 

4. Providing library facilities to teachers; 

5. Audio-visual services; 

6. Intensive work on examination reforms; 

7. Advisory and Guidance services. 

The universities are also playing an important role in pro- 
moting the in-service growth of teachers. A number of them 
permit teachers to appear in different examinations as external 
candidates. This is enabling a large number of teachers to take 
their B.A. and M.A. degrees without attending a college. Vaca- 
tion courses and correspondence courses have been started in 
the field of teacher education too. Jodhpur University, for 
example, has recently started vacation courses for teachers to 
do their B.Ed. degree. The Punjab University allows teachers 
with Junior Basic or equivalent training qualification with a 
specified time of service in schools to appear in B.T. as external 
candidates. The Delhi University and the Regional Colleges 
have correspondence-cum-vacation courses for the B.Ed. degree, 
and a number of other Indian Universities arrange evening 
or week-end courses for the M.Ed. degree. The duration of 
such programmes is, of course, longer than that of a regular 
programme. 

In-service Education at the Elementary Stage 

One of the concomitant outcomes of the introdutcion of edu- 
cation extension at the secondary stage has been its spread to 
the elementary stage. The Third Five-Year Plan also brought 
new challenges to elementary education, since it laid a great em- 
phasis on the immediate increase of provision for school oppor- 
tunity for the elementary age-group (6-14) and showed concern 
for the improvement of the quality of elementary teachers. A 
decision was made to provide Extension Services Departments 
on the lines of secondary centres in selected training institutions 
for elementary teachers. Some fifteen such centres were establish- 
ed in 1961, and a phased programme for increasing their number 
and coverage was projected. Their number has increased to 47 
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now, 15 of which are in State Institutes of Education. The 
administration of the centres is vested in the D.F.S. 

The entire project has three major objectives : (1) improving 
neighbourhood schools by bringing about an in-service growth of 
teachers, (2) vitalizing pre-service teacher education through 
contact with the field, and (3) conducting field studies in the 
area of elementary education. 

In-Service Education of Teacher Educators 

The urgent need for continuing education of teachers cur- 
rently serving in elementary and secondary schools has by now 
been widely recognized by Indian educators. During the last five 
years, there has been deep concern about similar opportunities 
for in-service education of the staff members of the teacher 
training schools and colleges. A summary of the highlights, of 
recommendations of a number of study-groups at various levels 
of teacher education may be of value : 

1. They urged immediate establishment in each state of a State 
Institute of Education (SIE 1 2 3 4 ) charged with responsibilty, 
among other tasks, of providing an in-service programme 

' for teachers in the elementary training schools and for in- 
specting officers of the State. 

2. They urged that the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
and a few carefully selected University Schools of Education 
organize suitable in-service education programmes for tea- 
chers in the secondary training colleges, including (1) re- 
gular courses leading to a degree or diploma; (2) short cour- 
ses in special fields; (3) a system of exchange of profes- 
sorships; and (4) a special post-graduate year-long course 
after the B.Ed. degree for lecturers in primary training in- 
stitutions. 

3. They urged that a staff College of Education and Educa- 
tional Administration should be set up at the national level. 
It should function under the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training, and should organize regular' 
in-service training programmes for educational administra- 
tors, supervisors, and heads of training colleges. 

4. They urged the adoption of a programme of education by 
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correspondence courses set up to assist in the further train- 
ing of "untrained" teachers and teachers in service. 2 

In spite of this effort, the teacher educators are not considered 
upto the mark. It has been rightly pointed out by several com- 
mittees and study groups that the majority of elementary tea- 
cher educators are the products of secondary teachers colleges 
and are B.Eds. or M.Eds. These degrees have been designed to 
meet the requirements of secondary education and do not cater 
to the needs of elementary education at all. 

Thus there is a big gap between the needs of elemntary schools 
teachers and the competency of teacher educators who are au- 
thorized to teach them. The academic and professional attain- 
ments of teacher educators are not very high. The Education 
Commission has recommended B.A., M.Ed.; or M.A., B.Ed. as 
the minimum qualification for the elementary teacher educators. 3 
This requirement is not fulfilled by most of them. 

The position is equally gloomy at the secondary stage. A recent 
survey indicates that out of 1,683 teacher educators at the se- 
condary level, 86 (5.10 per cent) have Ph.D. degrees in educa- 
tion, 534 (31.7 per cent) have M.Ed., 180 (10.68 per cent) have- 
M.A., B.Ed., 129 (7.61 per cent) including those with a degree/ 
diploma in physical education have B.A., B.Ed., 62 (3.68 per 
cent) have M.A. degree in school subjects but no degree or 
diploma in education. 4 The Education Commission has suggest- 
ed that the staff of secondary training colleges "should have 
a double Master’s degree in an academic subject and in edu- 
cation, and a fair proportion (say, 10 per cent) should also have- 
a doctorate”. 5 

Thus there is an urgent need for providing further education 
to teacher educators leading to a post-graduate diploma or 
degree in academic as well as professional fields. This is not 
enough. Their knowledge in their own fields has to be brought 

. 2 Correpondence Course in Training Colleges; Report of Study Group , 
NCERT, New Delhi, October, 1964, pp. 6-11. 

3 Government of India, Education Commissions Report, 1964-66, p. 79. 

1 IATE. In-service Education for Teacher Educators, New Delhi, 1968, 
P-8. 

s Government of India, Education Commission’s Report, 1964-60, op. 
cit., p. 77. 
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up to date, since they received their training some time back 
and are not generally acquainted with the latest changes and 
techniques that are developing in the educational world. 

The Indian Association of Teacher Educators (IATE), SIE 
and NCERT have drawn outlines of several courses — short-term 
and long-term — for the teacher educators. The NCERT’s De- 
partment of Teacher Education organized two pilot courses — 
one long-term of nine months and the other for three months 
— for elementary teacher educators. The NIE also conduct an 
integrated one-year post-graduate course, known as the Asso- 
ciateship course during 1967-68 and 1968-69 to train specialists 
in research, planning, curriculum development, educational ad- 
ministration, teacher education, and economics of education. Whe- 
ther these courses have actually delivered the goods is not known, 
as no post-training data are yet available to justify the suggested 
in-puts. 


In-service Education of College Teachers 

There are still no special programmes of in-service education 
for college teachers, though the University Education Commis- 
sion, 1948-49, recommended them as far as back as 1948. 8 The 
problem was again discussed in the Vice-Chancellors’ Confer- 
ence on University Administration in 1957 when Dr. D. Ram, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Bihar University insisted on pre-service 
training qualifications for young college teachers. He suggested 
that such a programme should be so designed “as to impart 
teal knowledge of the meaning and purpose of life, mode of 
conduct and deportment and method and techniques of inspir- 
ing young scholars to lead a life of self-discipline”. 6 7 No decision 
was taken. The Education Commission also stressed the need 
for in-service education of junior college teachers. It recom- 
mended that ‘‘For them, a suitable form of training and orien- 
tation is essential, not only to overcome their ‘teaching’ troubles 
and to create a sense of confidence, but also to give them a 


6 Government of India, Report of the University Education Commssion, 
1948-49, Vol I, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949, p. 96. 

7 Ministry of Education. Indian University Administration. Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1958, p. 97. 
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reasonable understanding of educational objectives and 
purposes/’ 8 

Sporadic attempts have, however, been made for orienting col- 
lege teachers in modern methods of teaching. For example, the 
Teachers College, Mysore, conducted a short-term course for 
about 75 college teachers in 1951. Since 1954, the Faculty of 
Education and Psychology, Baroda, has been running a three 
week’s course annually for university teachers. The programme 
includes : (1) teaching methods, (2) student counselling, (3) eva- 
luation techniques, (4) preparation and maintenance of class- 
records, and (5) general education. 9 Several colleges of Engineer- 
ing have also been organizing such orientation programmes for 
the past several years. 

Since 1965, the State Department of Education, Punjab, has 
been holding a five-week training course for young college lec- 
turers. The Sardar Patel University in Gujarat also organized 
some time back a series of seminar-cum-work shops for teachers 
of university departments and of affiliating colleges on improving 
the design and content of university examinations. 10 The Gujarat 
University has now drawn a plan of orientation programme for 
college teachers, which is to be implemented in the next academic 
year. 

One very significant development in in-service education of 
secondary school and college teachers has been the Summer 
Institutes in Science (Biology, Chemistry, Physics and Mathe- 
matics). They were started in 1963 under the joint auspices of 
the Ministry of Education (NCERT), the UGC, with the able 
assistance of USAID. These institutes have brought to the studied 
attention of both school and college teachers the new develop- 
ments in the field. 

The scope of the institutes has been recently widened by 
including other school subjects and pedagogy. The university 
and college teachers have welcomed the new programme. It is 

* Government of India, Report of the Education Commission op. cit. 

P 9 S. N. Mukerji. Education in India, Today and Tomorrow (6th Edn) 
Baroda, Acharya Book Depot, 1969, p. 401. 

10 I. J. Patel, ed. Readings in in-service education. Vallabh Vidya 
Nagar Sardar Patel University, 1968, p. 1S6. 
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hoped that this development will have far-reaching consequences 
in in-service education of school and college teachers. 

In-service Education of Specialists 

Continuing education in different branches of learning are 
provided by a number of agencies — State, Regional, National, 
Foreign and International. Programmes for specialists in their 
specific branches are organized, for example, by State Bureaus 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, State Evaluation 
Units, State Institutes of Science, Bureaus of Audio Visual 
Education, Adult Education Units, various Language Institutes, 
and by similar other units of the NCERT at the centre and by 
the regional colleges at the regional level. 

Certain foreign and international agencies like the United 
States Educational Foundation in India, the British Council and 
the UNESCO also provide opportunities for in-service education 
in the country. In this connection mention may be made of the 
in-service education programmes in English organized by the 
British Council, seminars and workshops organized by the 
United States Educational Foundation in India, and the training 
provided by the UNESCO at the Asian Institute of Educational 
Planners and Administrators. 

Conclusion 

The Education Commission has rightly remarked: “In all pro- 
fessions there is a need to provide further training and special 
courses of study, on a continuing basis, after initial professional 
preparation ”. 11 The need is, however, most urgent in the teach- 
ing profession because of the rapid advance in all fields of know- 
ledge and continuing evolution of pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice. There are other reasons also. In the first place, the teach- 
ing profession, by and large, is not able to attract the best per- 
sons. Secondly, there are a large number of unqualified and 
under-qualified teachers teaching subjects which they have them- 
selves not studied adequately. Thirdly, there .are a large num- 
ber of teachers who have no professional training but are still 

11 Government of India, Education Commission Report. 1964-66. p. 84. 
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teaching in our schools. Fourthly, the courses offered in colleges 
and universities are not designed to meet the specific require- 
ments of school teachers. For example, there are no courses at 
the university level to meet the specific requirements of teachers 
of integrated subjects like social studies and general science. 12 
Finally, our colleges are today manned by junior members who 
have not had experience and who certainly have not got the 
leisure to make themselves thorough with the subjects and the 
technique of handling them. 

Thirteen years have passed since a systematic programme of 
in-service education was launched in this country. It has now 
taken firm roots. While the first ten years were devoted to the 
preparation of the ground, special attention is being paid at 
present to intensive work directed towards consolidating the 
gains and demonstrating the impact on school practices. Search- 
ing questions are now being raised about the techniques and 
procedures of extension work. This has resulted in new and 
better techniques as well as more effective use of earlier pro- 
cedures of extension work. Special mention may be made of 
the following: (1) experimental projects; (2) science clubs and 
science fairs; (3) staff councils and study' circles; (4) annual 
zonal/state conferences; (5) training of coordinators and other 
specialists; (6) intensive work with schools; (7) assessment of 
extension centres; (8) correspondence courses; (9) inter-visitations 
of schools; (10) school adoption programmes; and (11) intern- 
ship. Some of the universities have now included a special paper 
on Tn-service Education for Teachers and Teacher Educators’ in 
their M.Ed. Programme. 

Experience has shown that extension work is as pervasive as 
the educational process itself and any programme that touches 
one part of the school organization has necessarily to permeate 
into all other related aspects and hence the whole. The NCERT 
conducted a systematic assessment of forty-three secondary ex- 
tension centres a few years ago and published the findings. The 
assessment reveals that the impact of the project has been 
multi-fact. It has touched the teachers and the school, the 
administrator, and the training college. 13 

u a. C. Dcvc* Gowda. National Concent Ion on Educational Extension. 
Inaugural Address, Delhi, 1965, pp. 1-2. 

w Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

a-23 
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Perhaps the greatest improvement has been effected in the 
secondary school and the teacher. It has roused the teacher to 
a sharp awareness of the need for change and his own role in 
bringing about this change. On the administrator, the extension 
centre has not perhaps made as deep an impression. He still 
remains somewhat remote and detached from his educational 
activity. The most far-reaching influence has been on the teach- 
ers college. By being brought into direct contact with teachers 
in service, the college faculty have realized vividly that teacher 
education practices cannot afford to remain static any longer. 
They have to keep changing, growing and adopting in a dynamic 
manner, if a re-organization in school practices is to be made 
real. 

In spite of these efforts, the programmes are not developing 
as they should. A number of difficulties are hampering the pro- 
gress and a few difficulties have to be faced. In the first place, 
there is a lack of coordination amongst different agencies, viz: 
(1) administration at the Ministry of Education, NCERT, the 
UGC and professional organizations; (2) administration at the 
state level — the State Education Department, the supervising 
staff and the SIE; (3) institutional level — the universities, the 
teachers colleges, special institutions and the various extension 
departments; (4) the institution and its staff. The results are 
obvious. Programmes overlap and there is duplication of efforts. 
The second factor is the motivation of teachers. With the poor 
quality of the perosnnel that are entering the teaching profession 
on account of low salary scales, it has become all the more 
necessary to strengthen the programmes of in-service education. 
Therefore, in-service education should be treated as an integral 
part of continuing education. Even then, much of the effective- 
ness is lost, if the teachers participating in the various pro- 
grammes are not adequately motivated. They should not only 
be provided with appropriate incentives but the programmes 
should cater to their felt needs also and should be arranged to 
suit their convenience. Thirdly, the procedure for selection also 
demands attention. It is found that participants are not selected 
because of the needs of the institutions or individuals. Experi- 
ence has also shown that short-term conferences are not prov- 
ing effective enough. As a committee of experts stated “in-ser- 
vice courses should be of a longer duration, so that the concepts 
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to be developed among trainees could be done adequately and 
opportunities for understanding and undergoing various experi- 
ences during the course could be offered ”. 34 

The development of the entire programme of continuing 
education is marked by uncertainty. It is uncertain, because 
the major programmes are financed by the State, and controlled 
by Government or semi-government agencies like the UGC, the 
Planning Commission, the NCERT or the State Governments. 
These agencies are uncertain about their own finances and 
■depend on what morsels the Lok Sabha (Parliament) or the 
Vidhan Sabha <State Legislature) throws to them. The Lok 
Sabha and the Vidhan Sabhas gaze at the sky and parcel out 
their doles depending on The monsoon. Unfortunately the Indian 
monsoon is never certain. 

If the in-service education of this country has to stand on 
Its own legs, there should be less dependence on government. 
The professional organizations will have to come forward and 
take up a major responsibility. The development of continuing 
education depends on freedom and not on domination and 
■spoon-feeding. It is to be task-based. The attention of every 
teacher should be drawn to this new task — which is in part 
the freedom from control and breaking down of tradition and 
out-worn practices. It should impart and build up new concepts 
of education and develop a creative approach to the problems 
of teaching. 


TATE: In -Service Education for Teacher Educators, op. cit., p. 14. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION OF 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
IN INDIA 


RAMESHWAR SHARMA 


The very fact that the theme of the Second World Conference 
on Medical Education held in 1959 in Chicago, was “Medicine 
as a Life-Long Study", brings out the importance of continuing 
education in medical sciences. 

It is a well-known fact that science in general is making rapid 
progress and medical science is no exception. Knowledge in 
different fields of medicine is increasing at such a rapid pace 
that it has become difficult to keep up with advances in a parti- 
cular speciality, let alone the desire to be up-to-date in all fields. 
For these reasons, there is a growing tendency among medical 
students to specialize. Not only this, even the areas of speciliaza- 
tion are gradually becoming narrower and narrower. These 
observations once again point to the same fact that there has 
to be a continuing education of specialists as well as general 
practitioners. 

In India, the idea of continuing medical education is not new. 
As early as 600 B.C., this fact was realized by early students of 
indigenous medicine. In Charak Samhita, an outstanding work 
on the Indian system of medicine, there are descriptions of the 
ancient medical education system, the organization of the 
medical profession, and a code of medical ethics, as was ac- 
cepted in those days. 

' From Susruta, we learn that a system of medical registration 
was in vogue, and above all there were suggestions for conti- 
nuing “self-education" for all practitioners of indigenous medi- 
cine (Vaidya). Though, it seems, there was no organised system 
337 
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for the continuing education, the organization of conferences 
(Parishads) was highly commended. Rishis (Vaidya) used to 
congregate in large numbers from all over the country now and 
then and discuss doubtful subjects of the profession. 

The modern system of medicine was introduced in India in 
about 1835, when the first medical college was started in Cal- 
cutta. Thereafter, new medical schools and colleges were started 
in different parts of the country. By 1901, there were 17 medical 
schools and 4 medical colleges. The pattern of teaching was 
still almost on the British pattern, though probably modified 
to suit local conditions. In 1933, the Indian Medical Council 
Act was passed to establish a uniform minimum standard of 
higher qualifications in medicine in all provinces of the country. 
This Council has played an important role in maintaining and 
improving standards of medical education. In earlier days, 
medical schools and colleges had facilities only for undergraduate 
training, but later, with increase in scientific knowledge, trained 
staff and equipment, new and different post-graduation courses 
were instituted. A few separate institutions were also establish- 
ed to impart post-graduation training to medical graduates in 
special disciplines. By 1947, there were 17 medical colleges with 
a few having postgraduate courses in addition to separate All 
India Institutes for post-graduate training in the fields of public 
health and tropical medicine. 

Since then, there has been a tremendous upsurge in the faci- 
lities for medical education. At present there are 97 medical 
colleges in the country, admitting approximately 11,000 students 
annually. The number of registered medical doctors in the coun- 
try has now reached a figure of more than 100,000. With this 
increase in the number of admissions in medical colleges, the 
quality of applicants has generally deteriorated which points 
to the necessity of redesigning undergraduate education. 

The question of reorganisation of the undergraduate and post- 
graduate medical education in India has been discussed at great 
length during the last fifteen years. A large number of confe- 
rences have been held starting from 1955, when the first medicaT 
education conference was organised by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in Bangalore. Following this, such conferences have been 
organised from time to time by the Ministry of Health, Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Medical Council. This subject has 
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also been discussed in annual conferences organised by diffe- 
rent associations of physicians, surgeons and other specialities. 
In 1961 a new association was started with the overall object 
of advancement of medical education in the country. 

Strictly speaking, continuing medical education of medical 
graduates in India consists of the following: 1) training of 
interns (housemen); 2) training of specialists; 3) continuing 
education of those who have settled down as a general practi- 
tioner or a specialist. The first two categories are in a real 
sense a continuation of the formal vocational and academic 
training given to the undergraduates. 

At present, about 50 per cent of the qualified medical men 
enter State or Central Health Services and the remaining 50 per 
cent of the total number enter general private practice. Though 
about 80 per cent of the country’s population live in villages, 
only about 20 per cent of the doctors work in the rural 
areas. Thus, there is a great concentration of qualified medical 
practitioners’. 

There are practical difficulties in urban areas in the continuing 
education of doctors in private practice and of those who work 
in rural areas. Doctors entering the State or Central govern- 
ment services have better chances of in-service training because 
they come more often in contact with their colleagues in teach- 
ing and district hospitals. The private general practitioners find 
it very difficult to keep up to date with recent advances unless 
formal courses are organised from time to time. 

Continuing education of specialists and general practitioners 
after their having settled in practice has not received much 
attention in India. As regards the situation of training facilities 
for this group before independence, it will be of interest to 
review the observations made by the Health Survey and Plan- 
ning Committee in 1946. It observed that “as far as we are 
aware no organised efforts have been made either by the Univer- 
sity or the Government to start refresher courses for general 
practitioners. It is understood that sporadic attempts were made 
in some provinces in this direction before the war, but these 
have not, it is understood, led to the development of such 
facilities in a satisfactiry basis.” 

It is only lately that some medical colleges have started run- 
ning formal refresher courses. It is true that the State Govern- 
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ments had hardly ever organised any such formal refresher 
courses. More disappointing was the fact that the universities 
and the medical colleges had also failed lo take interest in con- 
tinuing education of its own products. In a survey made in 1962 
by the Mudaliar Committee, it was encouraging to note that 
27 medical colleges have now started providing refresher courses 
(22 for the service doctors and 5 for service doctors and private 
practitioners). These courses vary in duration from 10 to 15 days 
to 3 to 6 months. However, details about these courses are 
not available for their critical evaluation. 

On the other hand, it is also worth mentioning that the 
state and central government have been organising special 
orientation courses for doctors in service as well as private practi- 
tioners in special fields of national interest, like family planning 
and public health. The Central Government have also establish- 
ed an institute for advanced training of administrators and 
senior teachers. This is the National Institute for Health Admitts- 
tration and Education in New Delhi. These orientation courses 
last for 2 to 12 weeks. Another institution which requires special 
mention here is the Armed Forces Medical College established 
in 1948. This institution, besides conducting specialist training 
in various branches of medical sciences, offers refresher and 
orientation courses to medical officers of armed forces. It seems 
there are hardly any such organised refresher courses for doctors 
working with railways or the E.S.I. Scheme. 

Latest in the field of organisation of regular formal refresher 
courses is the College of General Practitioners of the I.M.A, This 
College of G.P. was established in 1963 and now it has faculties 
in six states. The State faculties run regular refresher courses 
for G.P. mostly at the medical colleges, in collaboration with the 
teachers of the medical colleges. 

Some of the international health agencies like W.H.O. and 
F.A.O. offer fellowships to local medical graduates for advanc- 
ed training in special fields in foreign countries. A few philan- 
thropic foundations like the Rockefeller Foundation and Ford 
Foundation also offer fellowships. On the other hand, these 
foundations and international organisations also arrange visits of 
experts from foreign countries to organise special teaching and 
training programmes and so on in the country. 

These, then, are some of the forms of continuing education 
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•of the medical profession in India. The programmes for conti- 
nued education of local practitioners and specialists are mostly 
•of a “self-education” type rather than formal and organised. 
Other examples of these would include reading the literature- 
and attending meetings and conferences. In developed countries, 
the university and medical schools play a very important role 
\ in the organisation of refresher courses. In India this aspect 
deserves great attention of the State Governments as well as 
the universities. 

There is also a great scope for improvement in the under- 
graduate and internship training so as to inculcate the habit 
of “self-education” in medical graduates. The idea of using 
television for structured courses, as is being done in developed 
countries, also requires exploration. It would also be of interest 
to look into the “felt needs” of medical practitioners and the 
specialists and to evaluate the present programmes of continuing 
•education. Research programmes in the country also need 
encouragement. These may not help much in actual continuing 
education, but it is assumed that they are going to be of tremend- 
ous help in inculcating in the medical practitioners of the future, 
the habit of learning by themselves. 



WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


V. S. MATHUR 


Manufacturing workers in India constitute 9.5 per cent of 
the total labour force. If we add to the above workers employ- 
ed in transport industries, in mines, plantation and services, 
the percentage will rise to 25.9, leaving still about 74 per cent 
of the work force to agriculture, cottage and unorganised indus- 
tries. 1 The importance of the industrial workers, however, is 
out of all proportion to their percentage in the work force. 
Their main concentrations are in the big cities and tows and, 
therefore, they are nearer to the seats of power. They enjoy 
power and position, perhaps not entirely warranted by their 
numbers. 


The Need for Education 

Lack of edcuation among industrial workers has been attrac- 
ting the attention of political leaders and governments for a 
long time. Yet the percentage of literacy among workers conti- 
nues to be terribly low. A report issued in 1964 by the Com- 
mittee on Plan Projects on Literacy and the Industrial Worker 
showed that in coal mining 89.8 per cent of workers were illite- 
rate, in the jute industry 81.7 per cent, in cotton 60.4 per cent 
and in iron and steel 51.3 per cent. The literacy percentage, 
however, in certain cities and in certain industries was consi- 
derably higher. The Committee was told that in Bangalore the 
literacy in cotton, woollen and silk mills was 79 per cent and 

1 1LO Year Book of Labour Statistics 1968, pp. 92-93. 
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in the telephone and engineering industries in Mysore it was- 
93 and 90 per cent respectively. 

Apart from the need for literacy and general education among 
workers the leaders of the trade union movement have also 
been emphasizing the need for trade union education. In the 
trade union movement, perhaps one of the first to emphasize 
the need of education for the workers was Mahatma Gandhi. 
He attached importance to education of workers so that they 
might know their rights and obligations. Since Gandhi’s con- 
cept of industrial relations lays considerable emphasis on the 
means to be adopted for achieving just ends, education assumes 
a significant place. For organising workers on right lines 
Gandhiji emphasised that trade union leaders should themselves 
be adequately and properly trained. 

The democratic trade union movement in the country, parti- 
cularly represented by the premier national organisation, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, as well as the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha, have also been conscious of the need for work- 
ers and trade union education. The INTUC in the meeting of 
their General Council held in Bangalore on the 27th-28th April 
1952 adopted a resolution emphasising the necessity of training 
centres to be opened at central and regional levels to train 
trade union cadres in sufficient numbers. The Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha in the Manifesto adopted by the founding Congress in 
1948 declared: “The new conception of a trade union as a 
nationwide organisation functioning democratically and aspiring 
to play a decisive role in the affairs of the country demands 
that the workers must be adequately equipped to undertake this 
new responsibility. Workers must have sufficient education to 
man the trade union offices, to grapple with the problems of 
national importance — economic as well as political — and to de- 
velop a breadth and clarity of vision necessary for running the 
affairs of the State. Workers’ education capable of fulfilling this 
task must receive top priority from the free trade union move- 
ment.” N. M. foshi, who is generally regarded as the Father of 
modem Indian trade union movement, while inaugurating a 
class for trade unionists organised by the Social Services 
League, Bomba}' in June 1951 remarked that to see a class for 
trade unionists had been one of his cherished dreams. 
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The Concept of Workers’ Education 

The concept of workers’ education as well as its scope and 
contents, methods and techniques, have bedn the theme of 
four national and international seminars held in India . 1 These 
seminars have been attended by eminent trade unionists and 
educators, and their conclusions appear to have won wide ac- 
ceptance in the country. 

These seminars considered three different alternative appro- 
aches to define workers’ education, namely 

(a) by refrence to the group of people for whom education 
was meant, 

(b) by reference to its contents, and , ' 

(c) by reference to the agencies providing education. 

The seminars came to the conclusion that in India the term 
•“workers’ education’’ should cover all employees eligible for 
membership of trade unions as well as artisans and other self- 
employed persons belonging socially and economically to the 
same social class, including the families of workers. The semi- 
nars also discussed whether education in a particular working 
class ideology could be considered workers’ education. It was 
felt that insofar as the various ideologies proposed alternative 
solutions to the problems of workers, their consideration under 
a programme of workers’ education would be desirable. How- 
ever, indoctrination in a particular ideology was a different ques- 
tion and could not be given the dignified name of workers’ 
education. The aim of education was to open the minds of 
its beneficiaries and to help them to come to their own conclu- 
sions; on the issues concerning them rather than to close their 
mind and limit their vision. 

* International Seminar on Workers’ Education (Calcutta, 31st Octo- 
ber to 20 November 1954) organised by the ICFTU Asian Trade Union 
College. 

— National Seminar on Workers’ Education (Habra, 21-27 December 1957) 
organised by the Indian Adult Education Association 
— Workshop on Workers’ Education (New Delhi, April 11-17, I960) of 
the Indian Adult Education Association 

— International Seminar on Methods and Techniques of Workers’ Edu- 
cation (Calcutta, November 14 — December 3, I960) of the ICFTU. 
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The seminars appreciated the important role that trade unions, 
cooperatives and other workers’ organisations had played in many 
Western countries in workers’ education. However, it was felt 
that it would not be a satisfactory approach to define a field 
of work. Further, it was possible that in times to come there 
might be other agencies which might interest themselves in 
workers’ education. The seminars felt that the distinction bet- 
ween adult education and workers’ education, was not merely 
in the scope of coverage of persons but also to some extent in 
the contents of education. In workers’ education greater em- 
phasis was laid on the immediate social purpose viz., to help 
equip the workers to understand and find solutions of their 
problems of environment as well as employment. 

Scope and Content 

Broadly the area which workers’ education might cover was 
defined by the seminars as follows : 

(a) General liberal education designed to make workers cons- 
cious of their political and civil rights and responsibilities; 
to enable them to develop their personality to its fullest 
extent as well as to enable them to follow economic, poli- 
tical- and social developments critically; 

(b) Vocational education; 

(c) Education in the aims and objectives of trade unions 
as well as training in leadership for those who may be 
called upon to shoulder such responsibilities in their 
movement. 

The seminars, however, while including vocational education 
in the scope of workers’ education sought to draw a distinc- 
tion between different kinds of vocational education. The semi- 
nars were of the view that vocational education for training 
for new jobs for such persons who become redundant due to 
technological changes could be the concern of workers’ education. 
Apart from this, it was felt that inservice training to help 
persons already in jobs to become more efficient in their work 
or to qualify for higher positions in the same vocation should 
also be covered by the scope of workers education. 
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Methods and Techniques 

Two special seminars on methods and techniques of work- 
ers’ education have taken place in India in the year 1960 — one 
organised by the Indian Adult Education Association, and the 
other by the Asian Trade Union College of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The conclusion of both 
these seminars was that selection of proper methods and tech- 
niques of workers’ education was determined, among others, 
by the following factors : 

(a) the aims and objectives to be achieved; 

(b) the contents of education to be conveyed; 

(c) The group of persons for whom education was meant; and 

(d) the resources available to the agency undertaking work- 
ers’ education. 

While bringing out the significance of each in the selection 
of suitable methods for workers’ education, it was emphasized 
that no single method was in itself sufficient to achieve the 
desired results, and that a teacher in workers’ education had 
to use his own ingenuity to devise new methods by combining 
and integrating a number of well-known methods of education. 
The seminars were of the view that methods which permitted 
the greatest amount of participation of the beneficiaries in the 
educational process would lead to the greatest amount of ab- 
sorption. Since the main aim of workers’ education was to 
develop the individual’s personality, those methods which per- 
mitted greater possibilities of participation of self-expression 
were most likely to acheive the above purpose. 

Agencies 

Suitability of agencies for workers’ education has been the 
subject of considerable discussion in the various seminars. For 
the purpose of suitability, the whole field of workers' education 
can be divided into three broad headings : 

(i) general education, 

(ii) vocational education, and 

<iii) trade union education, including leadership training.' 
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The agencies deserving mention are the employers, governments, 
universities including their constituent colleges and schools of 
•social work, adult and social education associations, trade un- 
ions and cooperatives etc. 

So far as general education is concerned nearly all the agen- 
cies mentioned above could be considered suitable. The only 
point to be remembered, however, is that a distinction must 
be made between education and propaganda, considerable 
stress being laid on objectivity in teaching. With regard 
to vocational education, it is obvious that governments 
and employers alone possessed the necessary resources for 
such educational work. The desirability of representatives 
of trade unions being closely associated with the work of such 
'vocational and technical educational institutions needs to be 
emphasized. 

Trade union education has always evoked the greatest amount 
of controversy- While all agree that trade unions are the best 
agencies for trade union training, the seminars referred to above 
were conscious that the resources at the disposal of the trade 
union movement of the country were far from adequate. There 
was therefore the need for seeking help and cooperation from 
•other agencies. However, it has to be realised that employers, 
or agencies sponsered by them could hardly be the proper agen- 
cies for trade union training. 

Opinion is divided on the role of government. There are some 
who see nothing wrong in the national government undertaking 
trade union training directly. Others have grave apprehension, 
pointing out that Government of India is also one of the big- 
gest employers. The universities and their constituent colleges 
and schools of social work cannot obviously undertake the task 
of trade union training all by themselves, but they could cer- 
tainly give valuable help and cooperation to the trade union 
movement in this work. 

Broad Survey of Activities 

Recently interest in workers’ education has increased consi- 
derably in India. Apart from the trade union movement, the 
importance of which in workers’ education would be obvious, 
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Governments, universities and other research and academic ins- 
titutions have also begun developing considerable activities in 
this field. We will begin first with the activities of trade unions, 
followed up with the description of the activities of the Cent- 
ral Board of Workers’ Education, sponsored by the Government 
of India, the biggest agency in the field in the country. 
Space will permit only a very brief reference to the activities of 
other agencies and institutes doing significant work in this 
field. 


Activities of Trade Unions 

Before attempting a description of some of the major activi- 
ties of trade unions in this regard, it may be desirable to give 
a glimpse to the readers of the trade union situation in India 
and the limitations it imposes for the growth of educational 
activities. 

Trade union movement in India has had phenomenal growth 
since independence of the country in 1947. While in 1947-48 
there were 2,766 registered unions with a total membership of 
1,663,000, the number of unions in 1964-65 was 13,023 with a 
total membership of 4,466,000.* Taking into account that the 
1947-48 figures were for united India, the percentage increase- 
both in the number of unions and in the total membership 
would be still more. 

The proportion of union members to the total number of 
workers in 1962-63 has been placed at about 24 per cent in 
sectors other than agriculture. This does not compare very un- 
favourably with trade union membership as proportion to total 
labour force in some industrially advanced countries. However, 
while the total number of trade unions and the total trade 
union membership have both gone up, the average membership 
per union has considerably gone down. According to statistics 
available, while the average membership per union in 1927-28 
was 3,594 it has come down to 592 in 1964-65. The finances of 
trade unions continue to be poor. While the average income 

* Quoted in the Report of the National Commission on Labour. Table 
20.2 page 278. The membership figures are only for unions submitting’ 
Returns viz., 1,629 for the year 1947-48 and 7,543 for 1964-65. 
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per union was Rs. 2,335 in 1947-48 it increased only by Rs. 860 
by the year 1964-65 when it was Rs. 3,195 per union. 

Early Efforts 

One of the earliest organisations in the field of adult and 
workers’ education in India, called the Working Men’s Mission, 
was estblished by Brahmo Samaj as far back as in 1878 in the 
city of Calcutta. The main activities of this organisation were 
in the field of education and it established a number of night 
schools for workers. Another organisation, the Working Men's 
Institution, was established in the same city in 1905. An organi- 
sation called the Kamgar Hitvardhak Sabha was established 
in Bombay in 1909 under the leadership of B. R. Nare, S. K. Bole, 
and N. A. Talcherkar. It did considerable amount of work in 
the field of education and welfare and is also reported to have 
acted as negotiating agency with employers from time to time 
for the settlement of gri vances of the workers.* 

The Social Service League of Bombay was started in 1911 and 
continues to do valuable educational and social work. The late 
N. M. Josh i, one of the pioneers of the Indian trade union 
movement was closely associated with it. Although this or- 
ganisation has been doing considerable amount of general 
educational work, its first trade union education course 
was held from 16th to 26th July 1951. Fifty trade unionists 
drawn from various national trade union centres attended the 
course. 

The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, which was 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi was one of the first organisations 
in the country to initiate moves to train trade union leaders. In 
1937 training classes were held in Ahmedabad for labour leaders 
who would work along Gandhian lines. Those who underwent 
training included some of the top leaders of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress today. 

The activities of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 
in 'the field of liberal and cultural education of workers, have 
also been tremendous. It maintains in different places of the 
city over 25 cultural and social centres staffed by full-time 

* Indian Trade Unions— A Survey by V. B. Kamik. 


a-24 
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social workers. Nearly 60 reading rooms and libraries, about 
10 gymnasiums, two study homes and a few girls hostels have 
been established. 

A remarkable effort in the field of trade union education was 
that of the Indian Federation of Labour under the leadership of 
M. N. Roy, who was its Founder-General Secretary. The Indian 
Federation of Labour organised the First All India Trade Union 
Training Camp in Delhi in 1944. The camp was attended by 
over forty trade unionists from the various parts of India re- 
presenting all the major industries of the country. The program- 
me of study included general sociology, general economics, 
economic structure of the country, problems of agricultural 
economy, problems of industralisation, free enterprise and 
collectivism, cooperation, industrial relations, labour legislation 
and conduct of industrial disputes, and trade union organisation. 

Present Position 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress has been respon- 
sible for the establishment of Workers’ Training College at In- 
dore under the auspices of the Gandhi Mazdoor Smarak Nidhi 
Trust. The objective of the College was to mobilise and train 
enthusiastic and deserving young men for national service through 
the labour movement on Gandhian lines. The first batch was 
trained and sent out for field work with senior INTUC workers 
in the year 1958. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha has also shown awareness of the 
need for workers’ education. One of its earlier efforts was to 
conduct a two-day seminar on “Wages and Trade Union Edu- 
cation” during its sixth Annual Convention held in 1957 at 
Bangalore. This convention also adopted a resolution calling upon 
the affiliated unions to give high priority to workers’ education. 
In 1966 the Workers' Education Association, Bombay was estab- 
lished, which is functioning as a specialised agency of Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha for workers’ education. The Association has been 
quite active in conducting a large number of trade union courses 
for workers belonging to different industries. ' 

A number of unions affiliated to INTUC and HMS have also 
taken up considerable activities in the field of workers’ education. 
Significant work in this field has been done, among others, by 
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the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, the Transport and Dock 
Workers’ Union, Mill Mazdoor Sabha, the Western Railway 
Employees’ Union, all in Bombay— and the Port Sramik Union 
in Calcutta. 


ICFTU Asian Trade Union College 

One of the outstanding developments in the field of workers’ 
education in India has been the founding by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) of their first in- 
ternationl trade union education institute in Calcutta in 1952. 
The establishment of the College followed the unanimous re- 
commendation of the ICFTU Mission, which toured fourteen 
countries of the continent in the year 1952. The Mission empha- 
sized the need for specialised training in trade unionism adapted 
to the requirements of workers in Asia in addition to their 
general all-round education. 

The aims, as laid down by the founders of the College, were 
not only to help the trade union workers to train themselves 
in the principles and practices of democratic trade unionism, 
but they were also at the same time to inbibe from the educa- 
tion at the College the spirit of democracy. 

For the realisation of the above aims the College, in addition 
to being a centre for training in trade union principles and 
practices, had to be a laboratory for testing the various methods 
and techniques of educational work. It further had to be a 
-demonstration centre for the selected methods and techniques 
for equipping the trade unionists coming to the College to un- 
dertake educational work in their respective organisations on 
their return; and finally the College had to prepare the tools 
and the necessary material for educational work, and to be a sort 
•of a feeding centre to all those engaged in the education of 
trade unionists in Asia. One of the significant achievements of 
the College is said to have been its experimentation in methods 
and techniques of workers’ education and the development of 
a method eminently suitable for trade union education. Arnold 
■Zack, a renowned labour educator, writing on the College in 
his book Labour Training in Developing Countries, published in 
1 964, has described the teaching technique in the following words: 
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When the College began, lectures and question periods were 
used extensively, together with lengthy reading assignments. 
The original system did not prove effective, however, because 
the students lacked preparation for such formal education 
and failed to absorb the material. The procedure was changed 
to a series of discussion groups arranged around formal lec- 
tures. Recently, the school changed its technique again, and it 
now uses a system that is quite unique. The main subjects are 
divided into subtopics. Each subtopic is treated in a working 
paper, containing a concise statement of the topic and a list of 
relevant questions to ask about it. The student is given one- 
of several working papers, which are short statements of a 
particular subject with a list of questions. He is also given a 
booklet containing more detailed resource material on the same- 
subject, collected from texts and periodicals. The students 
read the working papers and notes and then meet in small 
groups (from four to six in each group) to study their notes 
and reading and discuss their findings. In a larger group of 
ten or so, they consider the questions raised in the working 
paper which had been assigned to them. These discussions are 
led by College teachers.' The whole working paper is consider- 
ed in these discussions, and the students are then redistributed 
into a few small working parties for more detailed considera- 
tion of the working paper. Each question in the working 
paper is considered separately and a separate reporter is 
appointed for each point. He is responsible for taking notes 
on the subject during the discussion, listing his subject on the 
blackboard, preparing a report and presenting it to the general 
session. 

The general session includes all of the students in the.course, 
divided into groups that have all been studying the identical 
working paper. Each group presents its report, and each is 
considered point by point. After each group has reported on 
its particular point, the Director of the College, who presides 
over the general session, brings out the differences among 
them, invites comments from the students, sums up the dis- 
cussion, and adds any information or comment he may think 
is necessary— in effect a short lecture on the subject. This 
procedure is followed for the whole curriculum. On some 
occasions, there are outside lecturers, usually experts in the- 
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field, but only after the preceding procedure has ben completed. 5 

Commenting on the College, the same author has observed : 

The curriculum and teaching techniques used in Calcutta are 
among the best offered in any international labour training 
programme. After a decade of experiment, this oldest of in- 
ternational worker education centres has developed an ap- 
proach that should be a valuable model for all other worker 
educational programmes, not only in its teaching techniques, 
but also in its effective ahimni-reJations, post-graduate work , 
and grass-roots contact in local education centres. This last 
tool is a very effective device for accomplishing an essential 
objective — that is, raising the adult literacy level.* 

Government’s Scheme of Workers’ Education 1 

One of the biggest project in the field of workers’ education 
in the country is that sponsored by the Government of India in 
1958. The Second Five-Year Plan adopted by the Government of 
India considerably changed its emphasis from agriculture to 
industry. The Plan stated that “a strong trade union movement 
is necessary, both for safeguarding the interests of labour and 
for realising the targets of production”. Noting that reduction 
in the number of outsiders as office bearers of trade unions is 
likely to create a gap in the field of executive personnel for 
trade union organisations, the Plan stated “Training of workers 
in trade union philosophy and methods becomes necessary if 
the workers are to become self-reliant in this respect." The Plan 
therefore proposed programmes under labour welfare to include 
a ‘stipendary scheme" for the purpose. 

The Government of India anounced on February 1, 1957 the 
appointment of a Team of Experts in Workers* Education to 

8 Labour Training In Developing Countries by Arnold Zack, pp. 130- 
131. 

6 Ibid, page 133. 

1 Note on the Government scheme of workers’ education is a summary 
of the report of the Team of Experts on Workers’ Education, and an article 
TVe Through a Decade” published in Workers’ Education issue of 
September 1969 
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advise them in formulating detailed schemes to cover all aspects 
of workers' education. This Team of Experts was required to 
make concrete proposals regarding — 

— Education of union representatives in the principles and 
techniques of trade union organisation, management and finan- 
cing; 

— Education of Union members for intelligent participation 
in union affairs and for the better performance of their duties 
as citizens; and 

— Education of union representatives in responsible and effec- 
tive participation in management; 

— other general aspects of workers’ education. 

The main recommendations of the Team were as follows r 

1. A Central Board having semi-autonomous authority, 
should be established comprising representatives from trade 
unions, employers, Government (including Ministries of La- 
bour and Education) and educational institutions. Its primary 
functions should be to 

(a) lay down policy, 

(b) administer the programmes, allocate funds, inspect, co- 
ordinate, audit accounts, etc; 

(c) arrange for the provision of educational materials; 

(d) establish standards for teachers and programmes; 

(e) encourage the establishment of active educational 
departments within the national unions and federations; 
and 

(f) otherwise stimulate and promote the development of 
workers’ education. 

2. At the instance of the Central Board or when a local 
demand is made. State and/or Regional Boards on the 
pattern of the Central Board should be set up as soon 
as practicable. Within their respective areas the func- 
tions of these Boards should be similar to those of the 
Central Board. 

3. Local Workers’ Education Boards should be created in 
industrial centres by existing Boards or on the initia- 
tive of the local interested parties. The Local Boards 
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should encourage local workers' education activities and 
administer approved programmes. 

4. Any industrial worker, whether literate or illiterate, trade 
union member or not, and full-time union officials and 
staff should be eligible for the service provided by the 
Boards. Selection of candidates for the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Programme should be made jointly by the trade 
unions and educational institutions. 

5. Where trade unions exist, applications for workers’ edu- 
cation should be channelled through such trade unions. 
In the absence of trade unions, workers may apply di- 
rect to their respective Boards. 

6. A series of programmes should be organised in exist- 
ing educational institutions, at local union level, com- 
munity centres, places of employment, or at labour co- 
lleges and schools that may be established to provide 
instruction in: 

(a) trade union consciousness; 

(b) the purposes, functions and administration of trade 
unions; 

(c) the conduct of union management relations and know- 
ledge of the industry; and 

(d) the development of a mature individual and his role 
as a citizen. 

7. Suitable materials in the necessary languages should be 
prepared consisting of : 

(a) pamphlets, books and charts; 

(b) teaching manuals and guides; 

(c) Audio-visuals aids. 

8. Institutions and individuals interested in workers’ edu- 
cation should be encouraged to form a non -official Work- 
ers’ Education Association acting in cooperation with 
the adult education movement. 

Central Board of Workers’ Education 

As recommended by the Team of Experts, a tripartite body 
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called the Central Board for Workers’ Education was registered 
as a Society under the Societies’ Registration Act, XXI of 1860, 
on 16th September 1958. The Board consists of the Joint Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Labour and Employment, as Chair- 
man with four representatives from the trade union movement, 
three from employers’ organisations, one from the University 
Grants Commission, one from the adult education movement, 
and six other members representing different departments and 
agencies of the government. The Director of the Board acts as 
ex-officio Secretary of the Board. The Headquarters of the 
Board are in Nagpur, where the office of the Director is situated. 
Below the Head Office, in the organisational set-up, are the 
Regional Centres, Sub-Regional Centres and the Unit Level 
Classes. 

The first Regional Centre was opened at Indore in Febru- 
ary 1959. Since then 31 Regional Centres have been opened 
throughout India. Of these, 14 are residential. Each Regional 
Centre is equipped with film projector, film strip projector, 
epidiascope and other audio-visual aids. The first Sub-Regional 
Centre was opened at Akola under Nagpur Centre on 1st April 
1961. Since then 86 Sub-Regional Centres have been opened. 

Objectives 

Workers’ Education programme in India aims to develop 
stronger and more effective trade unions through better trained 
officials and more enlightened members. It also aims to deve- 
lop leadership from the rank and file and.promte the growth 
of democratic process of tradition in the trade union organi- 
sation and administration. 


Programme 

For achieving its well-defined objectives, the Central Board 
for Workers’ Education has developed a need-based, ithree- 
stage programme : 

First Stage — Training of Education Officers 

Second Stage — Training of Worker Teachers 

Third Stage —Training of Workers 
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The first stage consists of four months’ full-time training of 
Education Officers who are employed in the service of the 
Board and posted in the Regional Centres. They generally hold 
a Master's degree in Economics, Commerce or Education and 
have about three years’ experience of work in the labour field. 
Nominees of trade unions are also admitted to the Education 
Officers' Training Course to enable them to undertake Workers’ 
Education Programmes under the auspices of their unions. 

In the second stage, selected workers are trained at the Re- 
gional and Sub-Regional Centres by the Education Officers as 
Worker Teachers in full-time continuous Training Courses of 
three months’ duration in batches of about 25-30. Selection 
of Worker Teacher Trainees is made by the Local Committee 
attached to each Regional Centre. The Trainees are sponsored 
by trade unions and are released by employers with full wages 
for the duration of the training. 

At the third stage, the worker teachers on completion of 
training at the Regional Centre revert to their respective fac- 
tories or places of employment and conduct programmes for 
the rank and file workers in the Unit Level Classes, largely 
outside working hours. The duration of a class is of 3 months; 
one hour a day for 5 days in a week. Where facilities are 
available, full-time Unit Level Classes of three weeks’ dura- 
tion are also organised. The syllabus is trade union oriented 
and covers subjects grouped under headings such as Worker 
and the Union, Worker and the Industry, Worker, his Family 
and the Country. The Managements usually provide facilities 
for accommodation, furniture etc. Some of the managements 
also give 45 minutes’ time-off to the workers for attending the 
classes. 

In addition, the Board conducts special Short-term Train- 
ing Programmes for members of Works Committees and Joint 
Management Councils, Trade Union Offcials and White Collar 
Workers. One Day schools, Three-Day Seminars and Study Cir- 
cles are organised. 

With a view to meet the needs of trade union officials, the 
Board has recently started a Correspondence Course on Trade 
Union Organisation and Administration. The duration of the 
course is 12 weeks. 

Since inception, the Board has trained 375 Education Officers 
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(including 107 Trade Union Nominees), 16,628 Workers Tea- 
chers and 89,254 workers, from over 5,000 enterprises, and 
spent Rs. 34,330,000/-. 

The financial outlay on Workers’ Education in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan (1969-74) is of the order of Rs. 46,086,000/-. 
The targets include training of 200 Education Officers (including 
100 Trade Union Nominees), 10,000 Worker Teachers and 
5,65,000 workers. 


Methods and Materials 

Discussions, seminars, debates, role playing, symposia, case 
studies and other two-way communication methods constitute 
the principal methods followed by the Board in its teaching. 
Educational visits are also arranged for trainees to Union offices, 
factories and multi-purpose plan projects. 

The Board has produced for use in the regional centres and 
unit level classes two posters, thirteen film-strips, twenty-five 
pictorial charts and graphs, fifteen flannel graphs, thirteen stic- 
kers, four flash cards, thirteen flip charts and two Aims. 

Apart from mimeographed lessons, notes, seminar papers, role 
play scripts and case studies, 656 booklets have been published 
by the Board during the last seven years, 83 in English and 
573 in regional languages. Over 2,500,000 copies have been sold 
at a subsidised price of 10 paise per booklet. 

Grants-in-Aid 

The Board provides grants-in-aid to trade unions and other 
institutions to undertake on their own workers’ education pro- 
grammes. The trade union organisations can conduct any of 
the following programmes! of approved pattern with the help 
of the Board’s grant: 

(a) one-day school, 

(b) three-day seminar, 

(c) One-week camp, 

(d) study circle, 

(e) full-time training course for workers. 
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(f) three months’ part-time training course for workers, and 

(g) any other programme approved by the Board. 

Since 1960, seventy-five trade unions/institutions have availed 
of financial assistance from the Board, and more than 11,000 
workers have been trained by the Grantees. 

Evaluation of the Scheme by Labour Commission 

The National Commission on Labour, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment which submitted its report in August 1969, constitu- 
ted a Committee to evaluate the government scheme of wor- 
kers’ education. The Commission also had the benefit of the 
reaction of the Board to the Committee’s recommendations. 
These were further considered by the Commission and weighed 
against the direct evidence received by it on the whole area 
of workers’ education. Extracts from the report of the Com- 
mission are given below : 

8.48 On the basis of all this assessment and evidence, we 
find that the present scheme, like any other scheme, is not 
altogether perfect and there is need for improving it. The 
literature produced by the Board under the scheme, useful 
as it has been to the different levels of understanding of the 
workers it caters to, has not only to be enlarged but what 
is equally relevant, its quality has to be improved. The same 
holds good about the audio-visual aids and other media 
through which information is imparted to the workers. This 
latter teaching aid, we believe, should not be allowed to suffer 
for want of funds. Further, the number of workers covered 
so far by the programme reperesents only a minority of the 
industrial workers: and even if we take a norm of 50 per 
cent of the workers to be educated in this manner, the pro- 
gramme has to be considerably enlarged and its implementa- 
tion speeded up. A more serious lacuna, however, is in respect 
of the quality of education. Our Committee reported : 
“Though training was not, unfortunately, of much help to 
trade union workers it did make the trainees good workers 
and “stimulated in them the awareness of trade union . The 
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trade unions’ representatives feel that such awareness would 
have come in any case. While this may be true, there is evi- 
dence to show that the beneficiaries of the Workers' Educa- 
tion Scheme have shown more interest in union activities 
than others who have not had this education, However, it 
is the degree of satisfaction to trade union leaders that counts 
in this regard, and from this view-point the scheme has a 
a long leeway to make.” 

8.49 We recognise that the programme can be bookish if 
there is no close cooperation between trade unions and those 
who administer the programme. Unfortunately, this still re- 
mains halting in spite of the efforts of those who are in 
charge of it. The Board, at present, seeks cooperation from 
the unions at various levels in framing policies, in selecting 
the persons to be trained and in advising on the literature 
and audio-visual aids to be produced. Union representatives 
have been quite active in the Central Board and have shown 
a fair measure of earnestness and initiative. Their experienced 
leaders have given talks at various courses of the Board at 
different levels. Certain unions have organised their own pro- 
grammes of workers’ education. But, by and large, in the actual 
running of the programme, participation of the unions has 
been limited, though some unions did seek and receive grants- 
in-aid from the Board for running educational courses. But 
all this cooperation could be considered as marginal. 

8.50 The trade unions complain that greater cooperation has 
not been possible because any programme of workers’ edu- 
cation should rightly have been entrusted to them. But since 
they have not been able to get adequate finances and faci- 
lities to promote workers’ education, the Board’s responsibilty 
should have been to remove those impediments. In regard 
to the grants, the Board has been bound by financial pro- 
cedures and rules which are common to all institutions re- 
ceiving aid from government. The unions, however, find that 
these procedures are so onerous that even the better organised 
among them seldom qualify to receive a grant-in-aid for run- 
• ning the programme. Another difficulty in the way of the 
unions has been that while employers have given certain 
facilities to the Board to run the official programme, the 
same facilities have not been extended to the unions for run- 
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ning their classes, even when they have the Board's approval. 

Other Agencies in the field of Workers ’ Education 

In addition to trade unions and the Central Board of Work- 
ers’ Education, a number of institutions, voluntary and go- 
vernment-sponsored, have been doing significant work in the 
field of workers’ education. Notable among such institutions 
are the Indian Adult Education Association, Xavier Labour 
Relations Institute, Jamshedpur; Shriram Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, New Delhi; Labour Education Service, Bombay; 
and Servants of People Society, New Delhi. Recently a num- 
ber of universities and schools of social work are showing in- 
creasing interest in the field of workers’ education. 

The Indian Adult Education Association, which is the only 
national organisation of adult education workers and agencies 
in the country, organised the first National Seminar on Work- 
ers’ Education in Habra, near Calcutta, in the year 1958. This 
was followed in April by a Workshop on Method and Techni- 
ques of workers education. The conclusions of both the above 
have proved to be pace-setters in the field of trade union and 
workers’ education. For sometime the Association also used 
to publish a journal for workers’ education in Hindi and had 
initiated pilot projects in a few centres in the country. They 
proved very valuable as experimental centres. 

Conclusions 

The National Commission on Labour after attempting an as- 
sessment of the work of the Central Board of Workers* Edu- 
cation has stated; “We recommend that the programme of wor- 
kers’ education should be formulated, administered and imple- 
mented by the trade unions themselves.” The remarks of the 
National Commission are most welcome, particularly when it 
emphasises the responsibility which trade unions must bear 
themselves in respect of education and training of their mem- 
bership in trade union philosophy, organisation and functioning. 

The National Commission has further recommended that the 
Central Board of Workers’ Education should liberalise their 
rules with regard to grants-in-aid to trade union organisations. 
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trade unions' representatives feel that such awareness would 
have come in any case. While this may be true, there is evi- 
dence to show that the beneficiaries of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Scheme have shown more interest in union activities 
than others who have not had this education, However, it 
is the degree of satisfaction to trade union leaders that counts 
in this regard, and from this view-point the scheme has a 
a long leeway to make.” 

8.49 We recognise that the programme can be bookish if 
there is no close cooperation between trade unions and those 
who administer the programme. Unfortunately, this still re- 
mains halting in spite of the efforts of those who are in 
charge of it. The Board, at present, seeks cooperation from 
the unions at various levels in framing policies, in selecting 
the persons to be trained and in advising on the literature 
and audio-visual aids to be produced. Union representatives 
have been quite active in the Central Board and have shown 
a fair measure of earnestness and initiative. Their experienced 
leaders have given talks at various courses of the Board at 
different levels. Certain unions have organised their own pro- 
grammes of workers’ education. But, by and large, in the actual 
running of the programme, participation of the unions has 
been limited, though some unions did seek and receive grants- 
in-aid from the Board for running educational courses. But 
all this cooperation could be considered as marginal. 

8.50 The trade unions complain that greater cooperation has 
not been possible because any programme of workers’ edu- 
cation should rightly have been entrusted to them. But since 
they have not been able to get adequate finances and faci- 
lities to promote workers’ education, the Board’s responsibilty 
should have been to remove those impediments. In regard 
to the grants, the Board has been bound by financial pro- 
cedures and rules which are common to all institutions re- 
ceiving aid from government. The unions, however, find that 
these procedures are so onerous that even the better organised 
among them seldom qualify to receive a grant-in-aid for run- 
- mng the programme. Another difficulty in the way of the 
unions has been that while employers have given certain 
facilities to the Board to run the official programme, the 
same facilities have not been extended to the unions for run- 
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ning their classes, even when they have the Board’s approval. 

Other Agencies in the field of Workers' Education 

In addition to trade unions and the Central Board of Work- 
ers’ Education, a number of institutions, voluntary and go- 
vernment-sponsored, have been doing significant work in the 
field of workers’ education. Notable among such institutions 
are the Indian Adult Education Association, Xavier Labour 
Relations Institute, Jamshedpur; Shriram Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, New Delhi; Labour Education Service, Bombay; 
and Servants of People Society, New Delhi. Recently a num- 
ber of universities and schools of social work are showing in- 
creasing interest in the field of workers’ education. 

The Indian Adult Education Association, which is the only 
national organisation of adult education workers and agencies 
in the country, organised the first National Seminar on Work- 
ers’ Education in Habra, near Calcutta, in the year 1958. This 
was followed in April by a Workshop on Method and Techni- 
ques of workers education. The conclusions of both the above 
have proved to be pace-setters in the field of trade union and 
workers’ education. For sometime the Association also used 
to publish a Journal for workers’ education in Hindi and had 
initiated pilot projects in a few centres in the country. They 
proved very valuable as experimental centres. 

Conclusions 

The National Commission on Labour after attempting an as- 
sessment of the work of the Central Board of Workers’ Edu- 
cation has stated: “We recommend that the programme of wor- 
kers’ education should be formulated, administered and imple- 
mented by the trade unions themselves.” The remarks of the 
National Commission are most welcome, particularly when it 
emphasises the responsibility which trade unions must bear 
themselves in respect of education and training of their mem- 
bership in trade union philosophy, organisation and functioning. 

The National Commission has further recommended that the 
Central Board of Workers’ Education should liberalise their 
rules with regard to grants-in-aid to trade union organisations. 
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ning their classes, even when they have the Board’s approval. 

Other Agencies in the field of Workers’ Education 

In addition to trade unions and the Central Board of Work- 
ers' Education, a number of institutions, voluntary and go- 
vernment-sponsored, have been doing significant work in the 
field of workers’ education. Notable among such institutions 
are the Indian Adult Education Association, Xavier Labour 
Relations Institute, Jamshedpur; Shriram Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, New Delhi; Labour Education Service, Bombay; 
and Servants of People Society, New Delhi. Recently a num- 
ber of universities and schools of social work are showing in- 
creasing interest in the field of workers’ education. 

The Indian Adult Education Association, which is the only 
national organisation of adult education workers and agencies 
in the country, organised the first National Seminar on Work- 
ers’ Education in Habra, near Calcutta, in the year 1958. This 
was followed in April by a Workshop on Method and Techni- 
ques of workers education. The conclusions of both the above 
have proved to be pace-setters in the field of trade union and 
workers’ education. For sometime the Association also used 
to publish a journal for workers’ education in Hindi and had 
initiated pilot projects in a few centres in the country. They 
proved very valuable as experimental centres. 

Conclnsious 


The National Commission on Labour after attempting an as- 
sessment of the work of the Central Board of Workers’ Edu- 
cation has stated: “We recommend that the programme of wor- 
kers’ education should be formulated, administered and imple- 
mented by the trade unions themselves.” The remarks of the 
National Commission are most welcome, particularly when it 
emphasises the responsibility which trade un.ons must bear 
themselves in respect of education and training of their mem- 
bership in trade union philosophy, organisation and functioning. 

The National Commission has further recommended that the 
Central Board of Workers’ Education should liberalise their 
rules with regard to grants-in-aid to trade unron organisations. 
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The Board, we are told, has approved the proposals of the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress to establish a Depart- 
ment of Workers’ Education. This Department is to have a na- 
tional office and regional and sub-regional offices spread through- 
out the country. It is also stated that the Board welcomes 
proposals from other national centres as well to increasingly 
equip and assist them to discharge their responsibilities in the 
field of trade union education. The process of smooth transi- 
tion to which the National Commission on Labour referred 
seems indeed to have already begun. Now the question is to 
what extent and in which direction the activities of the Cen- 
tral Board of Workers' Education need to be reoriented. 

Here it may be relevant to point out the great necessity of 
increasing activities in the field of general education of work- 
ers. We have quoted earlier the literacy figures as revealed 
by the report of the Committee on Plan Projects on Literacy, 
which showed that in some industries like coal mining the per- 
centage of illiteracy was as high as 89.8. Even though there 
are various governmental agencies — local, state and central — 
operating in the field of general adult education, there is still 
tremendous work to be done for the general education of the 
workers. It will be obvious that even for trade union educa- 
tion the level of general education of the workers will be a 
limiting factor. Their ability to absorb will be conditioned by 
the level of their education. If the leadership of the movement 
is to spring from amongst the rank-and-file workers, and if 
they have to assume greater and greater responsibilities in the 
movement, the new leadership should be sufficiently equipped 
for it. Such responsibilities would call for a much higher level 
of general education. 

We have referred earlier to the important position and pow- 
er which industrial workers enjoy, in spite of their small num- 
ber, due to their concentrations being near seats of power. Is 
it not imperative that they are educated sufficiently to under- 
stand the implications of economic development and the stres- 
ses and strains that arc in store for the people in the process, 
to enable them to make a meaningful and conscious contribu- 
tion to economic development? The explosion of expectations 
which political independence and talk of economic develop- 
ment give rise to, without counter-balancing educational effort 
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may lead to a very volatile and dangerous situation. It can 
he quite perilous for the whole philosophy of planning. 

It has been noticed that while a number of agencies and 
organisations in the country have been engaged in various as- 
pects of workers’ education, there is hardly any effort to bring 
such agencies together for closer cooperation and exchange of 
experience. It is gratifying to note that the national organisa- 
tion of adult education, namely, the Indian Adult Education 
Association has given some attention to this need. At the 
Conference of the Association held in Pondicherry in 1968, work- 
ers’ education figured as one of the subjects for the conside- 
ration of the Conference. One of the conclusions at the Con- 
ference was to bring together leaders of the trade union move- 
ment and adult education movement of the country for cons- 
tructive discussions and for identifying the areas of coopera- 
tion and closer working between the two movements. 

These are all very welcome. But the Adult Education As- 
sociation will have to play a still more active and positive 
role not only providing opportunities for exchange of expe- 
rience and information in the field, but also by undertaking 
significant pilot projects in workers’ education and making 
greater contribution to research and training in this field. In- 
deed the future of workers’ education movement appears to 
depend to a great deal on the ability and vision of the Asso- 
ciation in this field and the resources which are made avail- 
able to it for the purpose. 



ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE INDIAN ARMY 


R. L. MULLICK 


During the last 100 years or so, education in the Indian Army 
has followed a Well charted course. Army educational pro- 
grammes have been governed by the professional requirements 
of the Army and the personal needs of the man behind the gun. 
From the strictly limited aim of making the adult recruit literate, 
it has grown to embrace activities like the educational train- 
ing of boy trainees, potential officers and men of all categories. 
Standards, curricula and methods have changed in accordance 
with developments in the science and techniques of warfare. 
Army education has always been closely linked with the fight- 
ing efficiency of the soldier. 

Genesis of Army Education 

Right through the 19th Century high British officers like His- 
lop, Sleeman and even Lord Roberts were not in favour of 
educating the Indian soldier. In 1820, Hislop wrote that the 
Indian “Sepoy” was kept in ignorance because “we are appre- 
hensive of imparting any share of our own nature or learning 
to others, for fear of taking advantage of it, and applying it to 
our own destruction". However, a road for cautious advance 
was opened when schools were set up in some Indian regiments 
and the first batch of Indian soldiers were trained as Instruc- 
tors in 1857. But not until after the first World War did any 
organised system of education in the Army emerge. It was dur- 
ing the war that the educational needs of the Citizen Army 
were recognized in England and education became an integral 
384 
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part of the soldier’s training. The war-time educational deve- 
lopments in Britain were not known in India till 1919. The 
Director of Training in India had remarked that “India as yet 
knows nothing of Army Education as we know it.” 

In the closing month of 191 9, Lt General Lascelles came to 
India to organise education for British soldiers. Soon after, a 
general order issued by General Jacob in March 1920, stated : 
“The objects of educational training in both the British and Indian 
Armies are identical, i.e., firstly, the increase of military effi- 
ciency and, secondly, the preparation of the soldier to return to 
civil life as an efficient citizen.” Three years later, a complete 
educational organisation had come into operation. In 1927, the 
Simon Commission paid a fair tribute to the Army for its pio- 
neering work in the field of adult education. 

Between the Wars 

The initial charter of army education was to make selected 
soldiers literate in Hindustani written in the Roman script, a 
bit of notation and regimental history. The period between 
1920-1939 witnessed some expansion in the curriculum. In ad- 
dition to Roman Urdu, English was taught to selected person- 
nel. Marion Richardson script was adopted for universal use 
in writing English and Roman Urdu. Apart from Arithmetic 
and map reading, a bit of history and civics were also included. 
Direct method and teaching aids were introduced. Various 
grades ot certificates of education were appointed and integrated 
with promotion, pay and prospects of deserving soldiers. 

During World War II 

World War II transformed the Indian Army from an Imperial 
Contingent to an army of the Commonwealth and later an in- 
tegral arm of the Allied Forces engaged in a global conflict. 
The unprecedented expansion, induction into the army of men 
from all strata of society, cultural development and background 
had a far-reaching impact on army education. Here was a citizen’s 
army with varying standards; graduates, matriculates and illi- 
terates. They had to be brought to a uniform standard, taught 
subjects they had never studied at school, given a working 
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knowledge in a' common language and above all motivated to 
give of their best in the global struggle. Not only graded bits 
of knowledge had to be imparted but their attitudes had 
to be moulded and conditioned to the challenge of a new type 
of war. ' 

The basic subjects taught remained unchanged but there was 
greater emphasis on the teaching of English and Mathematics. 
The highest certificate of Army Education — Army Special, was 
thoroughly revised and brought in line with the curriculum of 
matriculation examination current in the country. 

The most revolutionary aspect of army education during 
World War II was the stress laid on welfare education. Civics 
and elmentary instruction in rural uplift had always formed 
part of military educational programme. Under the direction 
of Brigadier F. L. Brayne, a former Indian Civil Service officer, 
who was a pioneer of rural reconstruction and the cooperative 
movement in the Punjab, an enthusiastic programme was 
launched. Official publications on rural uplift and allied sub- 
jects were produced like ammunition and supplies were rushed 
to operational areas. The aim was to give to the serving man 
an awareness of the problems of that rural India from which 
he hailed and to which he would return at the end of the 
war. These limited aims were further expanded and army edu- 
cation rapidly gravitated towards social education under the 
inspiring leadership of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. The 
concept of social education as an adjunct to morale and the 
will to resist gained ground. New methods such as discussion, 
quiz and brains trust were brought into use for the first time. 
Mobile libraries and Information Rooms which were knowledge 
disseminating centres with regard to our own troops and the 
enemy became common sight in the army. 

The third stage cf army education during the last war was 
reached towards the end of hostilities. A programme of Re- 
lease Period Education was introduced for those of thousands 
who were to be “demobbed”. A network of Vocational Train- 
ing Centres were strated all over the country — the aim was to 
give to the soldier some trade as he returned to “civvy” street. 
This link-up between education and earning capacity came 
close to accepting the concepts of Wardha Scheme of Basic 
- Education, propounded by Mathma Gandhi. 
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A significant milestone in this adventure of learning was 
reached when a professional body of instructors, consisting of 
officers, Junior Commissioned Officers, Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers was created and the Indian Army Educational Corps was 
raised in 1947. The Corps now styled as the AEG has expanded 
considerably during the past two decades. In addition to nor- 
mal activities, the Corps has taken under its wing teaching of 
foreign languages like Chinese and Tibetan, training army person- 
nel in Library Science and Audio Visual Education and for the 
Bachelor’s degree in Education. It now handles subjects like 
Nuclear Physics, Economics, Dynamics, Psychology and Vector 
Analysis. With the introduction of more sophisticated weapons, 
the complexion of army education would undergo further 
change. 


Post-War Period 

The post-war period is marked by consolidation of essentials, 
broad experimentation in the field of curricula, methods and tea- 
ching aids. A greater bias towards the learning of science has been 
imparted. Static and mobile science laboratories have eased the 
task of the instructor. Significant advances have been made in 
the field of language teaching. Basic English which was intro- 
duced during the last war has been replaced by the Structural 
method. Roman Hindustani has practically disappeared. Hindi 
which is the national and official language has taken its place. 
The scope and content of all subjects at various levels have 
been considerably enlarged to keep up with the internal needs 
of the army as well as the standards of secondary education in 
the country. 

Army Educational Corps Centre runs a full-fledged Training 
College as well as courses of short and long duration for Corps 
and regimental instructors. In addition, selected instructors are 
trained at Summer Institutes and in different courses organized 
by the National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
There is an increased emphasis on audio-visual aids. Apart from 
the good old chalk and blackboard, charts, posters, diagrams, 
sketches, maps, epidiascopes and models arc u^ed by instruc- 
tors of all categories. Thus Army Education has benefited con- 
siderably with regard to both the input ns well as the output. 
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The technical arms of the army well recognize the value of 
putting a round peg in a round hole. Thus trade classification 
based on job analysis and guided by intelligence and mechanical 
aptitude tests are in universal use. Here also the linking up of 
technical proficiency with educational standards and promotion 
prospects promotes a spirit of competition and furthers the cause 
of education. 


A National Force 

Army education can look back with satisfaction to 112 years 
of existence during which it played a vital role in teaching the 
adult and turning him into a useful member of society. The 
Indian Army today constitutes perhaps the largest and the most 
effective adult education agency in the country. The main achieve* 
ment of education in the army is the effective role it has played 
in the evolution and development of a national language. Roman 
Hindustani as the link language of communication was the- 
worthy precursor of easy transition to Hindi. The impact of men 
in all parts of the sub-continent knowing one common language 
was immense and helped the growth of national feeling. 

The educated army adult, imbued with discipline, loyalty, 
simple and direct thought, and capacity for sustained hard 
work became the pioneer of rural transformation. He has taken 
the lead in improved agriculture, small scale industries, coope- 
rative farming, Small Savings Scheme, family planning and other 
nation-building programmes. He has launched out on his own 
and opened garages, workshops, taken up teaching, trade and 
mechanical work. 

It would be fair to sum up by saying that the impact of army 
educated adult on the community as a whole has been immense 
and that he has proved to be a pillar of strength and stability 
and an instrument of progress and change. It is said that in 
the field of education, the future is more important than the 
present. The aims of education in the Army have more than 
direct and transitory military value. The Army provides training 
in citizenship to thousands of our soldiers who are the citizens 
of the Indian Republic. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION OF 
CIVIL SERVANTS 


T. N, CHATURVEDI* 


The Civil Service is a profession and I should like it to 
become and realise itself as a learned profession. 

— Lord W. Beveridge 

The concept of the continuing education of civil servants has to 
take into account the changing nature of the public service as 
well as the environmental changes which are taking place at a 
fast pace. These environmental changes are having far reaching 
economic, social and scientific consequences and implica- 
tions. Since the administrator has to cope with these changes, 
the scope, the content, the coverage and the methodology of 
the continuing education of civil servants will have to consider 
their impact and implications. The concept of continuing edu- 
cation is an effective antidote to the growing intellectual ob- 
solescence as also the incipient cynicism which the growing 
years and experience of the ‘many vforlds' of the civil servants 
are prone to create. 

When we talk of the civil servant, we mean all the streams 
of functional, technical and specialist as well as managerial 
and genaralist cadres that comprise the public service. In federal 
set-up like ours, administrative horizons will also encompass 
the civil servants at regional or state levels. There has, there- 
fore, obviously to be a comprehensive approach towards imple- 
mentation of the concept of continuing education in civil serv- 
ants. Priorities of course have to be laid. Time schedules have 

* Th c paper expresses personal vfews of the author. 
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to be devised. Selectivity and phasing in coverage are neces- 
sary so that there is neither waste nor diffusion of limited 
physical facilities and human resources. It seems wrong to as- 
sume that if we provide the facilities for continuing education 
to the senior administrators, by some sort of magical ‘percol- 
ation effect’, ‘inspiration effect’, ‘demonstration effect’ or ‘diffu- 
sion effect’, those placed functionally at lower levels will auto- 
matically receive the necessary impetus and scope for develop- 
ment. A comprehensive programme has to be consciously de- 
vised for different levels. The observations in this paper though 
by and large directed towards the development of senior ad- 
ministrators may also provide the conceptual framework for 
designing programmes for other categories of public servants. 

When we talk of continuing education of civil servants, it 
is assumed that the initial selection is made with due care and 
that the education prior to entry into service as well as the 
induction training of the civil servants has been comprehensive 
in scope and sound in its nature. Such initial background pro- 
vides the basic foundation for continuing education. 

The need for training of public servants has received consider- 
able attention in recent years all over the world and a variety 
of useful programmes are being organised. New institutions 
are being set up and the old ones are expanding their scope 
and refurbishing their image.' Even the First Five-Year Plan 
suggested that the then Indian Administrative Service Training 
School “should be developed as a kind of Staff College for the 
higher grades of administrative personnel serving both at the 
Centre and in the States .” 1 * * * * * * 8 The Fulton Committee in the United 

1 M. A. Miaz: Training Programmes for Various Categories Civil Serv- 
ants — HAS, Brussels, 1968. In the Indian context the papers and proceed- 
ings o! a Conference sponsored by the Training Division, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Govt, of India and held in February, 1969 at the IIPA, 
New Delhi (Published by the IIPA, June 1969, New Delhi) will be of 

Interest. Another all India Conference was held at the National Academy 

of Administration, Mussooric from 16th to 18th June, 1969. Reference 

also may be made to a paper by the author contributed to the Confer- 

ence on “Training of Trainers — Concept and Organisational Problems”. 

Papers and proceedings of the Conference are shortly to be published 

by the N.A.A., Mussoorie. 

8 Govt, of India, Planning Commission, First Five-Year Flan, p. 122. 
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Kingdom laid groat stress on the significance of training . 3 * 5 

The Administrative Reforms Commission in its Reports on 
Personnel, Machinery of Planning, Stale Level Administration, 
and Public Sector Undertakings has devoted n good deal of 
space to this problem. Even the pharase “continuing education 1 ' 
occasionally occurs in some of these reports. But the concept 
of continuing education is much more than institutional or on 
the job training. It is a much broader and much more sophisti- 
cated concept. While comprehending formal training program- 
mes for public servants, it transcends them and becomes an 
essential ingredient of the very value-system, of approach and 
attitudes of public servants. “The civil servant must continuou- 
sly and boldly adjust his outlook and his methods to the new 
needs of new times .’’ 1 

It might be worthwhile to begin by making note of the para- 
metres of administrative functioning. All administrative action 
has to be in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution 
and, therefore, the civil servant has to keep himself reminding 
that he has to function within the framework of the constitu- 
tional law, and has to attune himself for the achievement of the 
aims and objectives enshrined in the Constitution. In the second 
place the parliamentary and the federal form of Government 
has implications and administrative complexities for civil serv- 
ants which have also to be borne in mind. This impinges on 
the pattern of governmental functioning as well as problems of 
administrative coordination in planning.* In the third place, the 
civil servant has to conform to the basic policies and program- 
mes of the Government in power and, while carrying out such 
policies and programmes, he has to keep the perspective of 
public interest before him, especially as the pressure groups, 
characterised by Dr. Finer as the ‘Anonymous Empire’ conti- 
nually tend to press upon the democratic processes. It is also 
becoming evident that in order to fuction effectively, the civil 

3 "Civil Service ” — Report of the Committee 1966-68, Vol. I HM5CO. 
p. 35-40. 

* Report of the Committee on the Training of Civil Servants in U.K. 
(Popularly known as the Report of the Asheton Committee ) HMSO. 

5 The Report of the A.R.C. Study Team on Centre-State Relationship , 
Vol I, has thrown interesting light on the problem of the civil service 
in a federal set-up. 
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and ideals in a sustained manner is at a discount. The civil 
servants’ world tends to become the ‘superficial society ’. 7 The 
important implications of the ‘information explosion’ for policy 
management, programme implementation as well as social rela- 
tionship are not adequately understood. 

In a developing society like ours the civil servants have to 
be the agents of modernization as well as of social stability. When 
the broader consciousness is lacking among the senior civil serv- 
ants who have to act as the pace-setters, the flowering of the 
potential at lower levels is also inhibited. There is need for 
-continuing effort to combat resistance to change as warranted 
by the circumstances. This is particularly significant because 
quite often the mere rhetoric or the slogan for the adoption 
of social outlook take the place of genuine innovative attitudes 
and social commitment in administration. 

In India the civil servant has also to be the instrument of 
national unity as the problems of national integration are be- 
coming more and more acute. There is the problem of integra- 
ting classes of people and sections of society so as to generate 
a feeling of broader loyalty to the nation. The problem of na- 
tional cohesion gets accentuated when the process of develop- 
ment does not provide adeuqate and rapid possibilities of econo- 
mic and social emancipation. The continuing education of the 
civil servants will have to take care as to what are the points 
of tension and irritants and as to what are the ways and means 
which can smoothen and dissolve them. 

Another significant change that has taken place in the demo- 
cratic context of administration is the problem of human rela- 
tions in administration. The civil servant is the symbol of power 
and the way authority is wielded by him goes a long way to- 
wards creating its public image for social good. Mere mechanic- 
al efficiency may not suffice. Amenability to persuasion, intellec- 
tual resillience and responsiveness to popular needs and reac- 
tions so as to accept something which may not on the face 
•of it be either pleasant or palatable, are traits that a civil serv- 
ant has to develop without either sacrificing public interest 
or compromising with his conscience. Rigidity of approach and 

1 K. M. FaniUcer: ‘The civil Service in History”, Shaft ri Memorial 
Lectures, Madras University, 1934-55. 
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ture, as in agriculture and in social services; and 
(8) strengthening the cooperative sector of the economy- 
through assistance, in managerial and technical .per- 
sonnel and establishment of cooperative, financial, mar- 
ketting and other institutions. 9 

. Though this statement of administrative tasks is by no means 
exhaustive, they are as true today as they were when laid down 
by the planners for the Second Plan period. As has been stated 
earlier, it is on the basis of a sound educational system and 
scientific training programmes initially that the concept of conti- ' 
nuing education for public servants can find meaningful ex- 
pression. Each of the tasks enumerated above constitutes a 
separate theme by itself but they have to be viewed as inter- 
dependent elements in the execution of the plans as well as in 
administration. The consciousness as regards the significance of 
continuing education has to permeate at all levels of public ser- 
vice especially at higher echelons as it is they who set the 
example, make or mar the morale of the staff and mould the 
administrative pattern. 

An important function of the continuing education of the 
civil servant is to project the proper image of the civil service 
and to consistently try to remove the climate of misunderstand- 
ing in which it functions. The penumbra of disapprobation that 
seems to encircle the civil servant is more often than not based 
on the prejudices of the market place. Sometimes, there may 
be psychological hangover of the past and the historic memo- 
• ries of authoritarian tradition or of the prevailing notion of 
the civil service being a closed and secure group with intellec- 
tual arrogance and exclusiveness, which is both irresponsible 
and irresponsive to the urges of the people. The mystique of 
the civil service operating as some sort of 'secretive society’ 
in a democratic context is no longer tenable. There has to be 
much more open functioning and communicativeness. The need 
is to build continually and through sustained endeavour rapport 
with the people if the civil servant has to play his role effec- 
tively and mobilise the people for purposes of development and 


9 Govt, of India, Planning Oomroissioti : Second Ffcc-Ycar Plan, 1950, 
p. 127. 
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even inspire confidence in them for effective accomplishment 
of the more conventional tasks of administration. 

The concept of continuing education is not confined to the 
formal institutionalised training, though it is of utmost signifi- 
cance. The objectives as well as the contents of training along 
with training methods and techniques merit continuing attention. 
There is thus the need for renewal of one’s intellectual resour- 
ces at various stages of one’s career. As an administrator with 
perception writes: “What a bureaucrat constantly needs is a 
pause for reflection, a pause during which he can escape from 
the various pressures that the organisation exerts upon him 
from day to day and gain a heightened awareness of the wider 
goals that the organisation of which he forms a part is striving 
to achieve, and view them with greater clarity through the 
tangled brushwood of regulations and procedural formalities 
which loom so large immediately before him .” 10 For continuing 
education to be fruitful, there will have to be scope for self- 
improvement and development besides institutional facilities and 
arrangements. 

This is possible in a variety of ways. The Government itself 
has to have not only the consciousness of the need for conti- 
nuing education and commitment as well but specific program- 
mes to provide facilities and opportunities. Even the scientific 
policy of planned rotation and placement becomes a source of 
continuing education by providing scope for fresh experience 
of men, affairs and situations. But the basic responsibility will 
have always to be that of the civil servant. Continuing educa- 
tion is more a matter of attitude and approach than just of 
organisational arrangements, though their importance can also 
not be underestimated. As the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission in its Report on Personnel Administration observed : 
“At the entry level to senior management, what is needed is 
not formal training but opportunities for self-study with a mea- 
sure of guidance, exposure to discussions at a high profes- 
sional level, and a deep study of a few chosen policy problems 
in the broad area of work .” 11 

There is the need to provide the civil servants sabbatical leave 

10 B. P. Khosla: ‘Bureaucrats — The loss of Vision”, Indian Journal of 
Public Administration. Vol XI, No. 1, January-March, 1965. 

11 ARC Report on Personnel Administration, April, 1969 p. 74. 
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and to liberalise study leave provisions. There is also the need 
to organise seminars, conferences, workshops and study groups 
to discuss policy issues as well as managerial problems. Further, 
refresher courses and orientation courses, either of a generalised 
type or dealing with a functional field, especially for the mi e 
level public servants who have the potential to move to higher 
levels in years to come need to he organised. There s ou. 
climate for free and frank exchange of opinion and experience. 
The Government should think of providing facilities in t e orm 
of inexpensive and convenient library service to t e pu ic 
vants. It is also necessary that the Government gives a e< l 
place to public servants in committees, commissions an 
gations and conferences abroad. This is an ™P™ n . 
continuing education of the public servants, n e 
there will have to be an effort to identify t ose wi 
attitudes and the potential for development, o mg ■ 
mines the value of the system more than bias an 
in these matters. Short attachments to Universities in thu com 
try and abroad for discussion of certain policy areas and 
vation of conceptual skills will be very useful. (h 

Setting up of an institute of continuing e ser _ 

nature of the Civil Services Staff College where P 
vants could spend some time with a view to refresh theirbtK* 

ground or pursue a new field of i" tere ^ se ? mS ., vj a tj ona T 
mediate need. As suggested in the First Plan 1 sc , centre 
Academy of Administration ought to be deve °P .. an 
of higher administrative studies and researc , e helong- 

institution organising foundational course for pro a 1 f or 

ing to all higher services, arranging P rofes ^ ,on , di re f re sher 

Indian Administrative Service probationers and 
courses for middle level and even senior 0 ® ca • ‘ 
to be continuing collaborative arrangemen s College of 

professional institutions like Administrate „, tt an j 
India. Hyderabad, Institutes of «ment ' O den ^ 

Ahmedabad, Institute of Manpower Research, iserv 

Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi ^and other ^ 

tutes of higher learning and research. I servants 

institute a system of award of ndminis- 

for study in depth of some aspects of pub P > (q accom . 
tration. These should be prestigious and not 
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even inspire confidence in them for effective accomplishment 
of the more conventional tasks of administration. 

The concept of continuing education is not confined to the 
formal institutionalised training, though it is of utmost signifi- 
cance. The objectives as well as the contents of training along 
with training methods and techniques merit continuing attention. 
There is thus the need for renewal of one’s intellectual resour- 
ces at various stages of one’s career. As an administrator with 
perception writes: “What a bureaucrat constantly needs is a 
pause for reflection, a pause during which he can escape from 
the various pressures that the organisation exerts upon him 
from day to day and gain a heightened awareness of the wider 
goals that the organisation of which he forms a part is striving 
to achieve, and view them with greater clarity through the 
tangled brushwood of regulations and procedural formalities 
which loom so large immediately before him .” 10 For continuing 
education to be fruitful, there will have to be scope for self- 
improvement and development besides institutional facilities and 
arrangements. 

This is possible in a variety of ways. The Government itself 
has to have not only the consciousness of the need for conti- 
nuing education and commitment as well but specific program- 
mes to provide facilities and opportunities. Even the scientific 
policy of planned rotation and placement becomes a source of 
continuing education by providing scope for fresh experience 
of men, affairs and situations. But the basic responsibility will 
have always to be that of the civil servant. Continuing educa- 
tion is more a matter of attitude and approach than just of 
organisational arrangements, though their importance can also 
not be underestimated. As the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission in its Report on Personnel Administration observed : 
“At the entry level to senior management, what is needed is 
not formal training but opportunities for self-study with a mea- 
sure of guidance, exposure to discussions at a high profes- 
sional level, and a deep study of a few chosen policy problems 
in the broad area of work .” 11 

There is the need to provide the civil servants sabbatical leave 

” R. P. Khosla : '‘Bureaucrats — The loss of Vision”, Indian Journal of 
Public Administration. Vol XI, No. 1, Januaiy-March, 1965. 

11 ARC Report on Personnel Administration, April, 1939 p. 74. 
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and to liberalise study leave provisions. There is also the need 
to organise seminars, conferences, workshops and study groups 
to discuss policy issues as well as managerial problems. Further, 
refresher courses and orientation courses, either of a generalised 
type or dealing with a functional field, especially for the middle 
level public servants who have the potential to move to higher 
levels in years to come need to be organised. There should be 
climate for free and frank exchange of opinion and experience. 
The Government should think of providing facilities in the form 
of inexpensive and convenient library service to the public ser- 
vants. It is also necessary that the Government gives adequate 
place to public servants in committees, commissions and dele- 
gations and conferences abroad. This is an important way of 
continuing education of the public servants. In the selection 
there will have to be an effort to identify those with proper 
attitudes and the potential for development. Nothing under- 
mines the value of the system more than bias and favouritism 
in these matters. Short attachments to Universities in this coun- 
try and abroad for discussion of certain policy areas and culti- 
vation of conceptual skills will be very usefu . 

Setting up of an institute of continuing education the 
nature of the Civil Services Staff College where the public ser- 
vants could spend some time with a view to refresh their back- 
ground or pursue a new field of interns seems to be an im . 
mediate need. As suggested in the First Plan itself, _the National 
1 Academy of Administration ought to be developed as a centre 
of higher administrative studies and research, £“£es ^eing a „ 
• ♦*„ fonnHational course for probationers belong. 

institution organising foundations ssional cou 8 

mg to all h'gt'-^services^arrangi.gn^ ^ ^ * 

Indian Admimstrat ^ p yen senior officers. There ought 
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modate the ‘sparable’ or the ‘laggard’ according to, administrative 
exigencies. Facilities should also be provided to send public 
servants for study, research and for observation trips abroad. 
The programme ought to be designed imaginatively taking into 
account the capacity of the person selected and the position 
that he is expected to occupy. 

The actual achievement in the field of continuing education, 
or what is more popularly known as inservice training of civil 
servants, has been meager, but may be briefly made note of. 
The Training Division of the Ministry of Home Affairs has begun 
doing a commendable job in spreading the consciousness of the 
need for development and training of civil servants. It has 
initiated a series of Executive Development Programmes at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. It spon- 
sored a Conference on Training at the IIPA in February, 1969.' 
Papers and Proceedings of the Conference have been published. 
A well produced quarterly journal is being published by this 
Division primarily to serve as an organ of continuing education 
of civil servants. It has a wide-ranging scheme for the publica- 
tion of training monographs. Some of those already published 
include Five-Year Plans and Training, Administrative Reforms 
Commission on Training, Management and Training for 
Trainers etc. It has also brought out an informative brochure 
on “Development of Senior Administrators in India”. 

Inservice training of civil servants of middle and higher levels 
have been organised in collaboration with several other insti- 
tutions also. These include the Administrative Staff College of 
India, Hyderabad, the National Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, Hyderabad, the Defence Staff Colleges at Wellington and 
New Delhi, Institute of Management, Ahmedabad and the Na- 
tional Academy of Administration. A large number of senior 
officers have received training in foreign countries, particularly 
U.S.A., Canada and U.K. under the external aid programmes 
of these countries and some foundations. 

No amount of exhortation to or denigration of civil servants 
can either act as the substitute for or stimulant to dynamism 
in administration. Similarly, the diaphanous cloak of jargon- 
ridden lore of modernity, however alluring, is not the synonym 
for a self-sustaining and scientific programme of administrative 
improvements. The remedy is better training programmes, and 
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facilities for continuing education at all levels in public service 
combined with proper career planning and imaginative person- 
nel management. This will enable a civil servant to be not only 
functionally competent and socially committed person w o 
operates not as an ‘outsider’ in a hostile environment but as a 
worthy and useful member of society, as one who is conscious 
of the dynamics of change, and has a vision of socia 8“ s 
larger purposes along with striving for individual adMdfflneoL 
The challenge was well put by the late Presi en 
his first State of the Union Message: “Let the public serv 
a proud and lively career and let every man and woman who 
works in any area of our Government, in any ’ 

level, be able to say with pride and hono “ r i, SerVe ret , t 0 f conti- 
ment in that hour of the nation's need.” The concept of conti. 

nuing education for civil servants may P rovl desir . 

As has been said, in simple days good admim prime 

able, today it is imperative A g-^.^^ ^^enra^d 
need to broaden, deepen and even stab 
the democratic system itself. No Government can rise 
the level of its civil servants. 



TRAINED MANPOWER AND 
MANAGEMENT CADRES FOR 
COOPERATIVES IN INDIA 


G. S. SHEKHAWAT 


Of all the resources needed for the development of coopera* 
tives, perhaps the most vital is competent management. 
Accepting the task of promoting a sound cooperative move* 
ment in the country, the Committee on Cooperative 
Administration (1953) observed that ‘‘no factor has such great 
influence as the diffusion among all associated with it of know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of cooperation”. Again, speak- 
ing of the success of the integrated scheme of rural credit put 
forward by it, the Committee of Direction of All-India RuraT 
Credit Survey (1954) remarked that on few things would its, 
success depend so much as on “finding the right men and giving 
them the right training”. 

Programmes for cooperative education and training have been , 
conducted in the country for over three decades and the 
Government continues, by and large, to shoulder this respon- 
sibility, both financially and organisationally. Notwithstanding 
this, the coperatives have continued to be basically weak. It is 
the emergence within the movement in post-independence years 
of social and political leadership which has barred the way for 
the development of professional management. Although the 
question of recruitment, caderisation and training of cooperative 
personnel is the theme of frequent discussions at official 
and non-official levels, the schemes formulated and imple- , 
mented so far in this behalf have failed to make the desired 
impact. 
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Existing Training Facilities 

The following is a brief account of the facilities available in 
India to impart training to cooperative personnel and member- 
education, along with an evaluation of the entire scheme. 

At present the Vaikunth Mehta National Institute for 
Cooperative Management at Poona imparts training to man- 
agerial personnel of industrial and who esa e cons 
cooperatives, in addition to conducting a senior officers course 
As well, 13 cooprerative training colleges conduct training 
courses for intermediate officers and 68 training atiye 

junior officers. With the merger of the National P q£ 

College and Research Institute and t e en National 

Management for Consumers’ Business in o e . • 

Institute for Cooperative Management m 

Institute is now conducting a Course in mannerial 

of one academic year's duration for Pe«onnel m ^mangenal 

responsibilities in “operatives such “ ^8^ among others 
and pressing units, rice mills etc. T em ent, personnel 

the principles and practice of busi . National Institute 

management and m^ag^»^?°S«tic« course, called the 
continues to conduct a 16 weeks Coopera- 

Senior Officers’ Course for the officers working » S* e ^ ^ 

tive Departments at the district ev ^ and contro l, and 
institutional personnel in charge tive officers and/or 

another eight weeks’ course for tores . The Cooperative 

managers of the wholesale cooper the coun t[y provide 

Training Colleges which are sprea , ice to the intermc- 

basic training in cooperative theory “ . ye depar tments and 

diate category of personnel of the P accommo dating 50 
institutions. Each college has a cap. / o{ , hc course is 
to 75 officers per session an 1C rourses the National In- 

36 weeks. In addition to these gene ^ j cve ] centres ofTer 

stitute at Poona and some of the m pr0C essing. budgeting, 
specialised short courses in coopera i industrial co- 

cooperative marketing, land m0 j ^operative audit. The junior 
operation, cooperative banking and co P ^ ^ weeks’ dura- 
training centres conduct a “junior 2S ' C ,,i rra d v employed or to 
lion for the junior category of ^""f^mutions. Besides, 
be employed in cooperative departm 
a-20 
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a nationwide programme of member-education is being imple- 
mented by the State and District Cooperative Unions through 
the agency of some 600 peripatetic educational instructors. These 
instructors are mainly concerned with the education of managing 
committee members, office-bearers, including honorary or partly 
paid secretaries/managers and existing or prospective members 
of primary cooperatives. Classes for three days in the shape of 
study circles are conducted to educate the existing and potential 
members of the primaries in rural areas and special classes 
for managing committee members are held for a period of five 
days. Classes for secretaries or managers of a group of societies 
are organised for a period of twenty-eight days. 

Progress and Utilisation of Training Facilities 

There is in the country an unsatisfactory position of trained 
cooperative personnel both in terms of absolute numbers and 
estimated deficiency of institutional officers who are still to be 
trained under each of the major categories of personnel. The 
State of Rajasthan, whose position in this respect was intensive- 
ly surveyed by the author, reveals more or less similar trends. 
The percentage of untrained employees of the State Cooperative 
Department ranges between 50.3 for senior officers and 83.4 
for junior personnel. The position regarding job utilisation of 
trained personnel is also far from satisfactory. For example our 
enquiries made in this regard from the State Department of 
Cooperation reveal that the percentage of trained employees 
in the sphere of cooperative banking is not only as low as 3.7 
but the wastage of very limited trained resources is quite high. 

The above account brings out several fundamental draw- 
backs from which the training programmes of cooperative 
personnel in Tndia suffer. In the first place, the cooperative 
institutions have, by and large, taken very little advantage of 
the training courses being conducted at different centres. This 
has happened either because the courses are not tailored to 
meet their specific needs and/or they are not in a position 
to meet the expenses of training of their nominees. Secondly, 
State officials dominate most of the training courses. The 
situation is somewhat different in the case of “junior basic 
course". This is because of the financial involvement of the 
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State Governments in this course. For this reason, some compul- 
sion is applied in drafting non-official participants for it. Thirdly, 
cooperative training courses confine themselves to the study of 
, various administrative aspects of the Movement such as laws 
and procedures for registration, liquidation and revitalisation 
of a cooperative, fixation of credit limits, filling in applications 
for loans etc. They do not concentrate on managerial concepts 
like cost-benefit analysis, feasibility studies, location of markets, 
the size of business, shop lay-out and window display, inventory 
control and salesmanship. Fourthly, the organisers of the 
programme have failed to build up an independent cadre of 
qualified and experienced trainers. Although the percentage of 
direct recruits among the teachers has gone up from 12 in 
1962 to 32 in 1967, the ratio of deputationists (ha's further 
shot up from 47 to 56 per cent during the same period. Thus, 
the faculty of trainers continues to be dominated by depart- 
mental officials whose tenure of service with the training centres 
is temporary. These deputationists, who are free to go back 
to their parent departments, hardly align themselves or identify 
their interests with the centres to which they are attached for 
a limited period of time. Fifthly, the fact that the number of 
officers trained at several intermediate level and junior level 
centres has declined to a substantial degree since July 1962 
poses a complex problem of their redundancy in the face of 
an acute dearth of trained personnel, coupled with an under- 
utilisation of the country’s scanty training resources. Finally, 
the old and experienced departmental and institutional officials 
who join the basic course conducted at intermediate level 
centres hardly stand to gain from the six-week field placement 
programme which, has nothing new to offer these trainees. 

It is not clear how far the knowledge of bookkeeping and 
accounts and hanking imparted to trainees at the intermediate 
and junior level centres is gainfully utilised by the departmental 
officials. Nor docs one really know how far these training courses 
improve the competence and efficiency of the trainees. No cost- 
benefit analysis of the scheme as a whole or post-training follow- 
up programme requiring the trainees or their controlling officers 
to express their views On the suitability and utility of the course 
Tor their job seems to have been conducted. 

There are “serious gaps” in the existing set-up for training 
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and development of the cooperative personnel in the country- 
It is necessary to provide for orientation and training not only 
for the existing departmental and institutional officers running 
into severals lakhs but also for thousands of new officers who 
are expected to join the cooperatives every year. As against this, 
the combined capacity of existing training institutions in India 
is around 7,000 per annum. In order to fill the present void 
in training facilities, we need to evolve a purposive and big 
management programme. In our view, every cooperatively 
developed district in the country should have a school to train 
the managers/secretaries of primary cooperatives. But, in the 
case of intermediate and senior level managerial personnel, the 
all -India and State level functional federations should be en- 
trusted with the training of their personnel and these training 
institutions may be located at each State capital. State Govern- 
ments may make arrangements to train their own officials. At 
the national level there should be an autonomous and highly 
expert apex body whose main task would be to coordinate and 
guide the training programmes in the entire country as well as 
to conduct research in different fields of cooperation. It should 
plan the syllabus and training programmes including corres- 
pondence courses in the light of the changing requirements of 
the entire cooperative sector in the country. 

Management Cadres For Cooperatives 

The need to develop the cooperative movement as a self- 
propelled and self-regulatory movement can never be over- 
emphasised. As a first step in this direction, the importance of 
the movement building up its own management cadres with the 
issistance of the State has been repeatedly stressed. 

Training and cadres go together. Training will certainly go 
to waste if the participants do not belong to well recruited 
cadres. The same is equally true of well formed cadres which 
may not be properly trained. The Committee on Cooperative 
Administration (1953), which was asked to study the question 
of cadres rightly expresses the view that “for cooperative insti- 
tutions to borrow the services of departmental staff as a 
regular arrangement is not healthy and detracts from their 
autonomous character”. This Committee, however, observes that 
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in the formative stages, the societies may take government 
officers on deputation but subject to the condition that this 
•arrangement should.be temporary only and that in due course, 
the society should have its own employees or persons from 
common cadres of cooperative federal institutions. 

The above recommendations of the Committee have by and 
large been flouted in almost all the States where even today a 
large number of coopeatives are manned by government officials. 
They have been taken on deputation by the cooperative insti- 
tutions by force of circumstances. It is true to remark that the 
biggest beneficiary of the cooperative movement’s rapid expan- 
sion in recent years, next only to a certain class of non-official 
leaders, is this bureaucracy of departmental officers. This big 
opportunity has provided additional and lucrative benefits to 
these deputationists on the one hand, and opened fresh and 
new outlets for the promotion of their juniors on the other. 
Keeping in view the growing tendency of the government officials 
to secure deputations with the cooperatives, the question of 
forming cadres cannot be postponed much longer without being 
detrimental to the efficiency of the cooperative movement. A 
pragmatic step would be for the cooperative to absorb such 
government deputationists as may be found efficient as well as 
temperamentally in tune with the non-official character of the 
movement. Such an arrangement would help the cooperatives in 
building up their cadres and, at the same time will give a sense 
of belonging to officials thus absorbed in the institutional cadres. 
An arrangement of this type is, however, unthinkable unless 
adequate financial assistance is made available by the Govern- 
ment to the cooperatives in the initial stages of their develop- 
ment so that they may be able to offer attractive terms of service 
to competent staff. There is a strong body of opinion in favour 
of having separate cadres for cooperative institutions particularly 
for the "key personnel” of some apex and district level copcra- 
tives and primary marketing societies and primary land mortgage 
banks. But only a few States such as, Mysore, West Bengal 
and Rajasthan have moved in this direction by appointing com- 
mittees to go into this question. In our opinion, the All-India 
and State federal cooperative organisations can help a great 
deal in the matter of providing their affiliated societies with the 
managerial and other personnel. 
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It goes without saying that in the present situation in many 
States, where a large number of cooperatives have requisitioned 
the services of departmental officers, the creation of a cadre 
will mean a significant step towards de-officialization of the 
movement. At the same time we must admit that many prac- 
tical difficulties will have to be encountered in an experiment 
of this kind. In view of the large number of cooperatives that 
may have to be served by a particular cadre, the uneven size 
and scanty business of 'the institutions and the uncertainty of 
the management boards of such societies being attracted to the 
idea of a cadre, it may be premature to think of “management 
cadres” for different types of cooperative institutions in many 
States, particularly at the present stage of development of the 
movement. Cases have come to light where these difficulties have 
held up the progress of such schemes. Despite these difficulties, 
the Cooperative Departments in the States may, as a first step, 
prescribe the minimum qualifications that should be satisfied by 
the staff of the cooperative institutions and these and other 
service conditions may be incorporated in the bye-laws of socie- 
ties. This should ensure that cooperatives are manned by qua- 
lified persons, besides providing some security and permanence 
of service to the employees. A few States have already done 
this as for instance, the Rajasthan Cooperative Department. 

We have examined the twin problem of training and recruit- 
ment of cooperative personnel in India. All that has so far been 
achieved in this field is just a mere scratching of the surface. 
The task that remains to be done is, indeed, stupendous. Con- 
sidering its magnitude and urgency, it is very essential that 
these functional federations and other apex bodies are actively 
involved in evolving and implementing an integrated and work- 
able plan by which adequately qualified and trained staff is 
made available to their affiliated cooperatives. And unless the 
public spirited cooperators of India redouble their efforts, this 
problem will continue to defy an effective and lasting solution. 



AGRICULTURAL PLANNING AND 
FARMERS’ EDUCATION* 


V. M. DANDEKAR 


In the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan the New Strategy of 
agricultural development is stated as follows : 


Agricultural development has suffered on account of incom- 
plete planning, particularly at the local levels. The central 
fact to be kept in view is that agriculture lies, almost entirely, 
in the private, unorganised sector. Agricultural production is, 
in consequence, primarily the result of individual planning or 
decisions taken and effort put in by . . . farmers . . . who 
control the actual production process, (p. 181) 

Admittedly this is a crucial fact. Agricultural production rests 
in the hands of millions of farmers. Therefore, without their full 
acceptance of our plans, the planning would be reduced to a 
fruitless exercise of our proposing and the farmers’ disposing. 
How do we then secure their acceptance? One of the means 
suggested is what is called complete planning particularly at the 
local level. Let me quote : 

In the Fourth Plan, an attempt was made in May, 1965, to 
indicate production goals, programme targets and outlays to 
each State. The intention was that each State would break 
them up into district programmes and targets and the latter 


* Reprinted from the Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vo!. 
XXI!, No. 1, Jan-March 19G7. Presidential address. 
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would further break them up into block programmes and 
targets. It was also proposed that an agricultural planning cell 
should be set up at each State headquarters with wholetime 
officers of the various departments concerned to work out 
clearcut programmes and give technical guidance for the fur- 
ther break-up to block level. . - • When the overall plans of 
States for the Fourth Plan period are formulated, within the 
framework which they provide, steps should be taken to 
draw up district and block plans for agriculture and other 
sectors. These will serve as the basis for intensifying pro- 
duction effort at the village level. (Joe. cit., pp. 181-182). 

Let us get this idea clear. The whole-time officers sitting in the 
Ministry and in the Planning Commission would indicate pro- 
duction goals, programme targets and outlays to each State; the 
whole-time officers sitting at the State headquarters and in the 
proposed agricultural planning cells in the States, would break 
them into district programmes and targets, and would give tech- 
nical guidance for their further break-up into block programmes 
and targets; the latter in turn would serve as the basis for in- 
tensifying production effort at the village level. Once this was 
done, the national targets would be accepted as their own, by 
millions of farmers with whom rest the actual production deci- 
sions and the targets would thus acquire real meaning, validity 
and sanction; finally a joint commitment would emerge in which 
the farmers, their institutions and government in the States and 
at the Centre would play their respective roles. Amen! 

One may want to dismiss these phrases as part of that hocus- 
pocus which somehow seems to be so necessary to make a five- 
year plan stand together. I would be happy if that was all. But, 
I am afraid, it is worse than that. I think these expectations and 
hopes are genuine and sincere. Thus viewed, they appear to me 
to be characteristic expressions of our long-standing attitudes 
towards farmers and rural people generally and of our assessment 
of their intelligence. We think they are children. It is high 
time we realize that they are adults. If we do not, the danger 
is that the farmers may begin to treat us like children. 

In order to secure greater participation of the farmers in our 
plans, we have tried yet another, and it seems to me, a more sen- 
sible approach, namely, the establishment of panchayat-raj in- 
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stitutions at the district and the block level. In fact, in the 
matter of plan implementation, especially at the local levels, this 
is the single, most important thing which we have tried to-date. 
Nevertheless, I must ask: Does the establishment of pahchayat- 
raj institutions at the district and block levels alter the relations 
between the plan and the farmers? I am afraid, it does not, and 
I see no reason why it should. 

The panchayat-raj institutions are local governments at the 
district and block levels. That is how they are conceived and 
that is how they are constituted. Their purpose is to bring the 
popular government closer to the people. In the field of deve- 
lopment, they secure association of the popular representatives 
with the administrative agencies in charge of the plan-implemen- 
tation. This is obviously necessary and desirable. However, this 
in itself does not alter the central fact that while the plans are 
prepared by government, the production decisions rest with the 
individual farmers. Even if the panchayat-raj institutions pre- 
pared their own plans for the districts and the blocks, that 
would not alter the basic situation because the plans would still 
be prepared by certain organs of government while the produc- 
tion decisions would continue to be with the individual farmers. 
As I said, panchayat-raj institutions are popular governments at 
the local levels. But we must clearly reckon that these local 
governments are no more and no less popular than the govern- 
ments in the states and at the Centre. Therefore, the agricultural 
plan does not acquire any real meaning, and the targets set out 
in it do not acquire any greater validity and sanction just be- 
cause the district and block-level programmes are implemented 
by panchayat-raj institutions or even if certain aspects of the 
local programmes were worked out by these bodies. This has 
been the experience over the last five years. It could not have 
been otherwise. 

How do we then secure the participation of the farmers in 
our plans of agricultural development? Before we may answer 
this question, let us check what is the initial difficulty. Why 
is it that our plans for agricultural development are not plans 
in the true sense of the term? Why is it that the targets set 
out therein lack real meaning, validity and sanction? I shall 
begin with a few preliminary propositions. 

A plan is a plan in the true sense of the term when it is 
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essentially a plan of action on the part of one who makes the 
plan. In the present context, if a government has prepared the 
plan, it might be a 1 pian of action by government and other public 
authorities. The reason why our plan for agricultural develop- 
ment is not a plan in the true sense of the term is that it is not 
essentially a plan for state action. It is much more or much less 
than that. In fact, it covers many fields and areas over which 
the government has little authority to make the decisions or ini- 
tiate action. Consequently, many targets set out in the plan 
lack real meaning, validity and sanction. 

Nevertheless, we have been planning in terms of these targets, 
because our plans include not only plans for government action 
but also our expectations and hope as to how the millions of 
farmers would respond to these actions. I think it is essential 
to make a distinction between the two, and distinguish planning 
from speculative thinking about the future, and plan targets from 
statistical projections or economic forecasts. 

Let me therefore suggest that our plans for agricultural deve- 
lopment should be confined to those fields and those items over 
which the government has authority to make decisions and ini- 
tiate action and that our plan targets should be in terms of state 
action. There are many matters on which the government and 
other public authorities can make decisions and which affect 
agricultural production. For instance, through construction of 
irrigation works, government can bring more land under assured 
irrigation. Through increased domestic production or imports, 
government can make larger quantities of chemical fertilizers 
available to the farmers. Through fundamental research in agri- 
cultural sciences, the government can breed new high-yielding 
varieties and develop more efficient cultural practices. Govern- 
ment can spread this new knowledge among farmers either through 
formal education or through extension services. Government can 
make production credit available to the farmers, and with ap- 
propriate price and distribution policies, government can affect 
the relative profitability of different crops to the farmer. Agri- 
cultural planning, in the real sense of the term, should be con- 
fined to these and such other areas in which the state has a 
clear authority to make decisions and initiate action. 

The state ha's no such authority in the field of agricultural 
production because, admittedly, the ultimate decisions here rest 
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with the farmer. He decides how much irrigation water to use, 
how much fertilizer to buy, which crops to grow and which cul- 
tural practices to follow. He must be willing to receive and adopt 
new knowledge, and he must be careful to use production credit 
for production purposes. There are innumerable such decisions 
which rest with millions of farmers and which affect agricultural 
production. 

There can, therefore, be no plan-targets in these fields and 
no schemes and programmes to achieve them. Nevertheless, this 
is precisely the content of our agricultural production pro- 
grammes in the districts and the blocks. We witness the district 
and block agricultural officers and the extension workers under 
them running around with targets of agricultural production, 
crop by crop, targets of areas to be sown under different crops, 
targets of areas to be sown with improved seed, targets of areas 
to be brought under new minor irrigation, targets of green manur- 
ing, and targets of compost pits to be dug. In all these cases, 
the officers and the extension workers know full well that what 
they can do in the matter of achieving these targets is extremely 
limited and that the final decisions lie with the farmers. But 
they receive orders from above in terms of these targets, and 
they must report the progress in terms of these targets. In 
consequence, a whole make-believe world is created in which 
targets are determined and progress is reported in terms of 
items over which the parties concerned have no authority or 
control whatever. No one believes in these figures yet everyone 
must engage himself in so much paperwork which is worse than 
wasteful — for it is intellectually corrupting. This must stop. 

Let us then ask : What is it that the state can do in respect 
of all such items in which the ultimate decisions lie with the 
farmers ? As I see it, there are three functions which the state 
can perform in this sphere. They are : (1) to educate and to 
improve the farmer as a farmer : (2) to reorganize the production 
apparatus in agriculture so as to enable the farmer to take 
better care of his land and water resources; and (3) to create 
appropriate institutions in order to improve the decision-making 
in agriculture. These are the three functions which the state 
can perform in this sphere and these should constitute the 
essential elements of the district and the block-level programmes 
for agricultural development. The first is a task of education. 
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The second is a task of much detailed work on the ground. 
The third is a political task. We have neglected all the three 
because of a mistaken belief that we could achieve the produc- 
tion targets directly without bothering to improve the man, to 
improve the land and to improve the institutions governing the 
relation between man and land. 

As I said, the first is the task of education — of adult education 
to adult farmers. Indeed, this is the legitimate function of 
agricultural extension. But our extension service has not been 
oriented to dissemination of knowledge. Instead, it has been geared 
to the administration of certain schemes and programmes which, 
we expect, will achieve the production targets directly. In con- 
sequence, the extension worker today need know little about 
agricultural technology' and farm economics; what he must know 
are the details of official schemes and the rules and procedures 
of granting loan and subsidy assistance under them. This is what 
he extends to the farmer. This has created wrong motivation 
among fanners and wrong orientation among the extension 
workers. 

There is a new variety of extension men we are now training 
in the universities. They need know even less of agricultural 
technology and farm economics. They are masters of extension 
as such. Hence their expertise is mainly in sociology, psychology, 
social psychology, educational psychology, group dynamics, lea- 
dership structures, motivational patterns and several other luxu- 
ries. With so much sophisticated extension education, I am afraid, 
they will have little to extend except themselves. 

Let us for a moment ask ourselves, what is the fundamental 
task before us? A major plank of the New Strategy is greater 
application of the latest advances in agricultural sciences. How 
do we achieve this? The programme administration seems to have 
a pretty simple notion about it. Apparently, a major scientific 
break-through has occurred and the advances achieved thereby 
are available in neat, ready-to-serve package. All that is needed 
now is smart salesmanship backed by credit. This is essentially 
-a foreign concept propogated by foreigners and accepted by 
administrators who are equally foreign to their people. It is 
founded on the presumption that production targets can be 
achieved without bothering to improve the man, without educat- 
ing the fanner as a farmer, and without his intelligent 
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participation in the process. This is wrong. What we have before 
us is a task in education, no.t in programme administration or 
in sales promotion. It is my conviction that this is a fundamental 
task and it must be approached in a fundamental manner. 

To be sure, the importance of education to farmers is now 
recognized. In fact, in the Draft Outline, there i s a paragraph 
devoted to it. It is observed that “it is inherent in the process 
of transformation of traditional agriculture into modem agri- 
culture that the primary producer — the farmer — should be 
enabled to understand and adjust himself to new technology”. 
With this objective in view, it is proposed to provide special 
facilities for farmers’ education. However, I am not sure that 
much thought has been given to the content of this education. 
It is obvious that this education must focus on explaining to 
the farmer, the essential difference between traditional and 
modern agriculture. Let us see what it is. 

As I view it, the essential difference between traditional and 
modern agriculture is the difference between certain basic at- 
titudes to life. We may conveniently classify them into three : 
(a) difference between traditional and modern attitudes towards 
Nature and man’s place in it; (b) difference between traditional 
knowledge and modern science; and (c) difference between tradi- 
tional and modem attitudes to certain economic aspects of 
human life and endeavour. It is essential that the farmers 
understand these differences. Let me consider them one by one. 

The traditional attitude towards Nature is one of awe, a 
sub-conscious fear that to disturb Nature would ultimately bring 
disaster, and hence a conviction that man must make his living 
by working with Nature. The attitude arises because of lack 
of knowledge regarding the working of Nature. It is one of 
the functions of education to explain the working of Nature 
and to indicate the possibilities of modifying and harnessing it 
in the interest of man. In the contest of adult education to 
farmers, the simplest way to do this is to explain to the farmer 
the working of several natural phenomena, especially biological 
phenomena, which affect his everyday life — acts of plant and 
animal life, difference between health and disease, and the 
basis of the universal struggle for existence and survival that 
goes on mercilessly in the kingdom of Nature. It is thus 
that the farmer will realize that this is a struggle which man 
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must win if he has to survive, and know that modern science 
has placed in his hand the necessary tools. 

The second aspect requiring education is the difference 
between traditional knowledge and modem science. Traditional 
knowledge is authoritarian in the sense that it is handed down 
from one generation to the next by the authority of tradition. 
On the other hand, modem science is experimental. Every bit 
of it is supposed to be verifiable by experiment or observation, 
and it is the privilege of every man to put it to such a test 
and to reject it if not verified and to publicize his findings in 
a manner that they in turn may be verified. This difference 
between traditional knowledge and science is likely to be over- 
looked by official extension agencies, because within the official 
hierarchy, knowledge and all that passes under that name, moves 
from the Secretary to the Deputy Secretary or from the Director 
to the Deputy Director, until to the last functionary at the 
village level, all along fully protected and secured with the 
sanction of authority. As a consequence, when his turn comes, 
the last extension man at the village level himself tries to pass 
«n to the farmer, the little piece of knowledge or information, 
in an equally authoritarian manner. 

It is often believed that this is how it should be. For instance, 
It is said that if the farmer knew the experimental basis of 
the agronomic recommendations and knew the wide variability 
to which the results were liable, it would make it even more 
difficult to secure his acceptance of the new technology. It is 
therefore suggested that the new technology to be recommended 
should be presented to him in the simplest and in the most 
categorical manner. This is plainly wrong. It does not work either. 
The fanner soon discovers the large variation to which the 
results of the recommended practices are liable, and the exten- 
sion man has no more than mere apologies to offer. It is not 
only wise but also essential that the farmer is informed fully 
about the experimental nature of all agronomic recommendations. 

The third aspect requiring education is the difference between 
the traditional and the modern attitudes to certain aspects of 
human life and endeavour. In contrast to traditional attitude 
in this respect, the modem attitude seeks to distinguish the 
behaviour of man las a consumer and his behaviour as a producer, 
nnd advocates that the latter behaviour should be governed 
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primarily by economic considerations. In the context of a farmer, 
this means that the farmer should be able to make a distinction 
between his household and his farm, between his mother and 
his cow, and should be able to look at the farming as a 
business requiring decisions on economic considerations. I have 
in mind decisions in relation to new inputs and new technology 
as also in relation to alternative investment choices. The exten- 
sion worker today has neither the basic knowledge of the issues 
involved nor any relevant data to base his extension advice on. 
The farmer has certainly some notion of the governing conside- 
rations. However, a systematic formulation and conscious 
realization of the same on his part are needed. 

These are then three aspects which require education in order 
to prepare the farmer for a transition from traditional agriculture 
to modem agriculture. It is necessary to establish appropriate 
institutions which will impart this education to adult farmers 
in an informal manner. It is obvious that this is not a function 
"which can be trusted to programme administration. I do not 
therefore favour the proposal, made in the Draft Outline, to 
locate the farmers’ education centres at the Gram Sevak 
Training Centres. The Gram Sevak Training Centres are too 
much programme-oriented. They are also too few in number, 
just 100 in the whole country. There will have to be many 
more farmers' education centres, ideally at least one for each 
block. I think that an agricultural high school, which has a 
reasonably good farm attached to it, offers the most suitable 
base to locate a farmers’ education centre. 

There are several reasons for this choice. In the first instance, 
it will place these centres firmly within the educational environ- 
ment and at the same time sufficiently close to the ground. 
Secondly, because many of the students in the high school 
will be sons of farmers from the surrounding area, it will provide 
culturally and emotionally a most satisfying ground for the 
adult farmers to meet. Thirdly, the location of a centre at a 
high school and consequent visits of groups of farmers to the 
place will unavoidably affect the formal teaching in the high 
school and will orientate it towards agricultural problems of 
the 'local area. Fourthly, I envisage that the teaching staff 
•giving formal courses in the high school and giving informal 
Instruction in the farmers’ education centre form a common 
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think a number of farmers in the area will show interest and 
will actively participate. But I shall be satisfied even if only a 
few hundred farmers in each area join this movement, because 
later they will constitute the most natural and the most effective 
media of communicating the new attitudes and the new techno- 
logy to the other farmers in the area. 

Let us be quite clear on one point : If wc arc looking for a 
technological transformation in agriculture, it will be brought 
about not by the efforts of a programme administration, nor by 
the activities of a politician, but by assiduous and scientific atten- 
tion to their farms by a few professional farmers in each local 
area. All that the government, both in its administrative ami la 
its political wings, at the centre as well as at the local level, can 
do in this respect is to create conditions to promote such attitudes 
and scientific interest among farmers. I believe, the programme 
of adult education to farmers along lines I have indicated, will 
initiate the process. 
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pool so that, as far as possible, all members of tbe teaching 
staff participate both in the formal teaching in the high school 
and the informal instruction in the farmers’ education centre. 
This is bound to improve the quality of instruction in both the 
courses. Finally, I imagine that the teaching staff will have 
opportunity to try out the new technology on the farm attached 
to the high school and satisfy themselves about the merits of 
what they recommend. Lack of such facility is the most serious 
handicap of the present-day extension-worker. He is a talking 
machine without competence, facility or responsibility to 
practise and demonstrate what he preaches. 

Having thus located the farmers’ education centres at the 
agricultural high schools, I suggest that courses of varying dura- 
tions, say from one to ten or twelve weeks, should be offered 
to farmers in the area. In view of what I have already said, 
1 suggest that the instruction should include three types of 
courses: Firstly, it should cover basic facts regarding plant and 
animal life, reproductive processes, plant and animal diseases 
of common occurrence with special emphasis on their bacterial 
and virus origins, disease control, hygiene, public health and 
family planning. A small laboratory should offer facilities to 
test soil, water, blood, urine, stool, sputum, sections of diseased 
plants and animals, etc., and the farmers should have an 
opportunity to view, first-hand, these natural phenomena through 
a microscope. Instruction in such basic scientific aspects requires 
many aids. However, if for reasons of economy, we must cboose 
one single instrument, it seems to me that the microscope is 
the most potent of them all. It offers a real peep into the 
working of Nature and lays bare many of her secrets. Its impact 
is direct and immediate, because the experience is first-hand. 
Other media of communication such as posters and screen 
have of course their uses. But they are poor substitute for the 
microscope. 

A second set of courses to be offered should cover detailed 
instruction in the management of soil and water and in crop 
and animal husbandly* appropriate to the region. Emphasis 
should be on the difference between the traditional practices 
and the new technology being recommended and the experiment- 
al basis of the new recommendations should be fully explained. 
The agricultural farm attached to the high school should prove 
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.useful for this purpose. Besides, the farmers should be deliberate- 
ly encouraged to record systematically the results of any trials 
cthey might conduct on their own farms with the recommended 
'practices or any other practices they might evolve as superior, 
•and to report them in a seminar. In fact, in each agricultural 
season, a systematic programme of experiemental trials on 
Tecommended practices and any other practices reported by 
the farmers as superior, should be executed with active participa 
tion of the farmers, and the results discussed in a seminar of 
the participating farmers. This proposal should be distinguis e 
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think a number of farmers in the area will show interest and 
will actively participate. But I shall be satisfied even if only a 
few hundred farmers in each area join this movement, because 
later they will constitute the most natural and the most effective 
media of communicating the new attitudes and the new techno- 
logy to the other farmers in the area. 

Let us be quite clear on one point : If we are looking for a 
technological transformation in agriculture, it will be brought 
about not by the efforts of a programme administration, nor by 
the activities of a politician, but by assiduous and scientific atten- 
tion to their farms by a few professional farmers in each local 
area. All that the government, both in its administrative and in 
its political wings, at the centre as well as at the local level, can 
do in this respect is to create conditions to promote such attitudes 
and scientific interest among farmers. I believe, the programme 
of adult education to farmers along lines I have indicated, will 
initiate the process. 



FARMER’S TRAINING IS 
CENTRAL TO FARM PRODUCTION 


J. C. MATHUR 


In the past, talk of farmers’ training programmes used to 
generally invite sceptical comments. This scepticism is now giving 
place to a vague and general appreciation of the need for provid- 
ing information to the farmer on matters with which he is 
concerned. This is happening because of the growing change in 
the farmer’s attitude. He has become aware that the use of new 
technology in farming brings direct and perceptible benefits to 
him. These benefits are not marginal in the case of the use of 
new seeds. They are so substantial, almost phenomenal, that con- 
version and conviction usually follow from the very first 
demonstration that a farmer sees. His curiosity is sustained by 
self-interest. 

Farmers' training, therefore, is no longer a peripheral matter- 
It is central to agricultural production. However, most-decision- 
makers still have only a vague and general idea about the useful- 
ness of the training of farmers or its place in a programme of 
agricultural production. 

Mostly it is imagined that training and information imply the 
production of charts, films, radio programmes and booklets. 
Both the decision-makers and producers of the programmes are 
satisfied once these are produced and the material leaves the 
point of production. Little thought is given to the integral con- 
nection* between a specific programme of farming and the in- 
formation material that is prepared. 

As for training, much of it has remained confined to the ex- 
tension workers. It is assumed that once they are trained in the 
•essentials of a programme, they would automatically pass on the 
419 
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contents of the training to the farmers. This hope is not much 
different from Lord Macaulay's hope that the middle class 
brought under the influence of western education would transmit 
the fruits of modern knowledge automatically to the masses. 
Like the Englishman's hope, the hope pinned on the Village 
Level Workers is also likely to be belied. 

Mass Literacy 

Another set of people concerned with farmers’ training are 
the educationists, especially those in the field of adult educa- 
cation. In their view, the issue is relatively straight. The farmer 
can receive and make use of informative material, provided he 
is made literate. Therefore they emphasize that no time should 
be lost in organizing a programme of mass literacy, thus giving 
the farmers a much needed tool for using the new technology. 
This is good so far as it goes. But the process of imparting lite- 
racy to a practising adult farmer (as distinct from an adolescent 
who has been a drop-out from the school) calls for strain with- 
out motivation. It is a deviation from his professional routine 
without being an entertaining diversion. Therefore the mass 
literacy programme's link with farmers’ training will not be 
immediate unless it is built into their professional experience. 
It should be an essential and concurrent element in the adop- 
tion of new farm technology. It should mean developing the 
capacity of farmers to write out the application forms for ferti- 
lisers, seeds and credit, rather than the ability to read a primer. 

"Follow-up” is another basic issue involved in farmers’ train- 
ing. In an adult educator’s language, "follow-up” means the 
provision of libraries and journals and reading material. To the 
agricultural administrator and specialist, “follow-up” generally 
has not had much significance. 

It is vaguely accepted that the material which is published by 
the various agricultural information departments would be 
made available to the farmer by the extension workers, even 
after the initial training has been given. The farmer’s education 
is life-long, because the technology of farming is changing from 
time to time. It was not so until recently because the distilled 
wisdom of the ages had provided a sound bedrock for farm 
operations. That has now been shaken because of the need and 
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pressure for reducing dependence upon the vagaries of the 
season. The traditional wisdom has to be supplemented by a 
continuing supply of new information. The extension worker 
by himself cannot undertake this. There must be some groups 
at the receiving end. 

Is there any continuing institution for the farmer? The in- 
stitutions provided at the village level are the panchayats, the 
co-operatives and recently, in some States, the youth clubs. The 
panchayats are only administrative bodies; the co-operatives 
may not be specifically for farmers and may be dominated by 
various kinds of people. And the youth clubs are by no means 
regular and continuing. 

No Farmer s’ Bodies 

In a country with farmers forming an overwhelming majority 
of its population, it is an anomaly that there are no farmers’ 
bodies. Even such organizations as the Krishak Samaj are there 
only at the national or the State levels. Hardly any of them 
could claim extensive or deep roots among the farmers. A farmers* 
body has to be a small institution of, say, 20 to 50 farmers. 
It has to be local, with a specialized interest in the farmers’ 
problems and needs. It is such a group which could ensure a 
continuing point of communication to the farmers for supplying 
them information material and for the follow-up of their 
training. 

These groups have another value also. One does not Ieam by 
listening or reading alone. One learns by thrashing out pro- 
blems, discussing them, disputing assumptions and exchanging 
ideas. Farmers’ groups or forums at the village level could thus 
be a continuing school for the adult. 

Training, An Input 

The farmers’ training and education should now be organized 
at least in those areas where specific and intensive programmes 
of agricultural production are being taken up. Farmer’s training 
will become meaningful if it is treated as an essential input 
(along with fertilisers, pesticides and irrigation) of programmes 
like those of the High-Yielding Varieties, Multiple Cropping, 
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Intensive Cash Crops, and, in the case of animal husbandry, 
intensive cattle development programmes. The training pro- 
gramme should be given the same priority and attention by the 
organizers of agricultural production as by the trainers and 
educators. 

Fortunately .the experience, though somewhat fragmentary, 
in different parts of the country under the various extension 
programmes and by institutions and demonstration centres, has 
shown the validity of such a proposal. 

The present High Yielding Varieties Programme (H.Y.V.P.), 
for example, was preceded by cultivation of these varieties on 
a limited scale. In a few cases, it was found that if farmers 
were given instruction about the use of various inputs when 
they were supplied to them, they were more attentive, assimi- 
lated information relatively quickly and responded clearly. 
This was tried among farmers around Ludhiana in 1965 and 
was later taken up in some other parts of the country as a 
programme of one-to-two-day dcmonstration-cum-training camps. 
Such camps have since gained popularity in several H.Y.V.P. 
areas. 

Experience showed that at these camps, sometimes, farmers 
raised questions which could not be adequately answered by 
the average extension worker. V.L.W.s and extension workers 
played a useful role in organizing the camps, but their role as 
instructors was limited by their inadequate knowledge. 

Peripatetic Specialists 

The Agricultural University at Anand conducted an interest- 
ing experiment by sending out a peripatetic team of some of 
the specialist members of its staff to the demonstration camps. 
It was found that these specialists of a level higher than the 
extension officers could lend to the training programme a more 
authentic environment. They could answer the queries of farmers 
and stimulate their curiosity. Early experiments in courses for 
farmers, lasting from a week to a fortnight in the V.L.W.s" 
' training centres, have shown that young farmers could be attract- 
ed towards a training which gives them greater confidence in 
using machinery, sprayers and fertilizers. These short courses were 
held in 1965 at 62 Farmers’ Training Wings of Gram Sevak 
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Training Centres, It was felt that if they were related to specific 
production programmes 'yielding direct benefits, they would 
appeal to a larger number of young farmers. 

Some experiments have gone a step further. Regular Young 
Farmers’ Institutes with courses extending to five to six months 
or even one year are being attempted by some institutions and 
State Governments. Their success has varied according to the 
practical nature of the training and the time that the partici- 
pants could spare from their seasonal operations. 

Radio Rural Forums 

The success of these attempts, especially of the one-to-two-day 
training camps and of the specialists’ direct dialogues with 
farmers, has prompted a number of State Agriculture Depart- 
ments to introduce such training facilities in H.Y.V.P. areas 
since last year. Independently of this, the information media, 
specially the All India Radio through their Radio Rural Forums, 
have approached the farmer. The Radio Rural Forum was first 
tried in 1956 around Poona, which confirmed the importance of 
the discussion groups as instrument of education for the rural 
adults. The number of Radio Rural Forums has gone up since 
1956 in practically every State. These Forums, however, had con- 
cerned themselves with a diversity of rural problems rather than 
focussing on farm operations and the specific interests of farmers. 
All India Radio has, therefore, recently started 10 Farm 
Broadcast Units in selected centres. 

Some educational institutions have also experimented with 
farmers’ education, specially of rural youth. In Mysore, eight 
Vidyapeeths organized on the model of Danish Folk High 
Schools have been giving six-month courses in both general 
education, and poultry, dairy farming and cottage industries. 
Some other non-Government organizations have also established 
institutes of this kind. 

A recent assessment done by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training has shown that though the attitude 
of the rural youth covered by these institutions indicates their 
desire and willingness to adopt new practices in agriculture, 
they have not by themselves been effective, as decision-making 
vests with the heads of their families, that is, senior farmers 
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whose involvement in such training programmes is more import- 
ant for immediate results. Incidentally, the assessment also 
showed that, generally, in the package districts the production 
by educated farmers was higher than the average yield. 

It was found by the National Council that the rural youth 
is also interested in studying specific subjects like insect control, 
soil testing, use of fertilisers, repair and maintenance of 
machinery, irrigation methods, farm lay-out and the use of 
electricity. The interest is greater when pecuniary gain is in 
sight. 


Policy Indications 

All these experiments by the Agriculture Department, by 
information media, and by educational institutions, however 
valuable, have been rather isolated from each other. Their real 
value is in certain policy indications that they give for the 
future programmes. These might be identified as below : 

1. Farmers’ Training Programmes should be co-ordinated so 
as to converge upon the principal immediate objective, namely 
quick and improved agricultural production. All agencies 
should organize their programmes according to production 
requirements and cropping. The co-ordination should be 
effected by those directly involved in production at the field 
level. 

2. The training should result in the acquisition of skills 
for the adoption of new practices and use of inputs. At some 
point there should be connexion between the supply of inputs 
and the imparting of training. It means also that demonstration 
in the use of these skills should be an essential element of 
training. 

3. There should be two-way communication between the 
participating farmers and the experts. This means that farmers 
should be able to address their enquiries to experts of a 
level higher than the average extension worker and get replies 
in writing and through the radio. 

4. There should be continuing institutions, in the form of 
small, local and informal groups of farmers. These groups 
should be affiliated to institutes where specialized and longer 
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training would be conducted. These could be the baseline of 
operations and the points of convergence of the activities of 
various agencies and of co-ordination among them. 

Integrated Training 

In the light of the experience gained from the uncoordinated 
programmes of various agencies, it should be possible to work 
out an integrated programme of farmers’ training in the districts 
that are to be covered by the High Yielding Varieties Pro- 
gramme. Already a beginning has been made with five districts 
in the country and it is proposed to extend the programme to 
100 districts. 

This is not the place to present a blue-print or to furnish 
details of this proposal. In fact, a training programme has to 
avoid the rigidity of a blue-print; it should be flexible and 
adjusted according to the local needs of the particular areas and 
of the agricultural practices in the area. Broadly, however, the 
programme visualizes (a) demonstration-cum-training camps, (b) 
farmers’ discussion-cum-demonstration groups, (c) Farmers’ 
Institutes or Kisan Vidyapeeths, (d) functional literacy sub- 
groups, (e) intensive broadcasting units at selected radio stations, 
and (f) provision of sufficient number of radio sets to the farmers’ 
discussion groups. The proposal thus visualizes co-ordinated 
working by the Departments of Agriculture of the States and 
the Centre (Extension Directorates), Departments of Education 
and AH India Radio. 

Demonstration-cum-training camps will be organized for one 
adult member per farm family in the H.Y.V.P. area and as far 
as possible, the inputs cards (authority for drawing high dosage 
-of fertilisers) should be issued at these camps. These camps 
should be organized by V.L.W.s and Extension Officers, but 
should be addressed by peripatetic teams of specialists who 
should move according to a time-table. 

Farmers’ discussion-cum-demonstration groups should be 
organized in each village of the H.Y.V.P. area, with about 
20 farmers in each group. The groups should meet twice a week 
aiid serve as a continuing medium for imparting the latest in- 
formation and discussing radio programmes and also function as 
a permanent extension vehicle. Each group would have a con- 
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vener from among its literate members who should receive a 
small honorarium to defray postage and reporting expenses. 
Ultimately, these discussion groups should emerge as an inform- 
al voluntary group combining the atmosphere of a club with 
the strength of an interest-group. 

Farmers’ Institutes or Kisan Vidyapeeths may be one in each 
district. Not only should they provide a number of courses (7 
to 15 days and three months courses for young farmers), they 
should also become the constant point of reference for any diffi- 
culties and enlightenment and should seek to establish a two- 
way communication through correspondence and personal cont- 
acts with the farmers’ discussion groups. Each farmers’ institute 
should have a demonstration farm and modern equipment, and 
should be located there. The short courses to be conducted by 
them may be broken into short periods according to the needs 
of the cultivators, so that they may not have to be away from 
their farms far too long at a time. The participants in the 
courses should be provided food and other facilities and free 
transport. 

Functional literacy sub-groups should be organized by the 
farmers’ discussion-cum-demonstration groups, for their literate 
members. The syllabus for literacy sub-groups should be so drawn 
up that during the process of learning itself, the adult learner 
is able to apply the skills (as he requires them in stages) to 
specific farm requirements. Thus he would learn to fill in the 
input cards and progress cards, keep farm accounts, complete 
applications for loads and read simple informative material. 
This will make the process of learning a meaningful experience 
to the farmer and give him a sense of practical achievement. 
The object, thus, is to use Mahatma Gandhi’s technique of 
“co-relation” (of basic education) to adult farmers’ literacy 
courses. The reading material will have to be specially prepared 
for these courses. 

The radio programmes should be drawn up according to the 
progress of the crop season and the training imparted at the 
demonstration camps. The low-cost transistorised receiving set 
will be the main vehicle of this activity. In every radio pro- 
gramme (twice a week), there should be some time set apart 
for answering questions sent by the farmers’ groups. Recording 
teams should also be sent out to the villages to record the 
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What has been the most commonly understood function of 
the university in India 7 I think it will be conceded that, while 
there are many objectives that they cherish in a greater or 
less degree, most of them have been largely concerned with 
training functionaries and technicians for the state and other 
likely employees. This has been their main function ever since 
their establishment, though incidentally other things were also 
achieved— teaching of knowledge and skills, cultivating social 
graces, giving professional competence in fields like engineer- 
ing and medicine and organising research to increase knowledge 
and power. While these are undoubtedly important in their 
own place, they cannot be regarded as adequate raison d'etre 
of a university which is, to cultivate in its alumni sensitiveness 
to the total human condition. An education which is only 
concerned with making the individual better fitted to earn 
his livelihood and improve his material condition, without 
giving him a social conscience, is intellectually sterile and 
morally reprehensive. 

There are many universities and colleges in different parts 
of the country which are situated in unhealthy, unhygienic, un- 
attractive surroundings and yet they have done nothing to 
improve them, either in their own interest or in the interest 
of the local community. They have allowed slums to grow in 
the area around and even failed to draw the attention of the 
civic authorities to them, let alone organising any programme 
•of improvement. 

The economic condition of the people bring in their vicinity 
- 428 
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has often failed to attract their attention. Their Department 
of Economics and Sociology have not carried out surveys of 
the position or applied their expertise towards solving the 
problems which harass their neighbours. If universities had 
aroused the sensitiveness of their staff and alumni, they would 
have found it impossible to rest or sleep or enjoy their academic 
pursuits. 

^ Universities with departme nts. ._and__ col]eges of A griculture 
have usually not played any effective part in raising the effi* 
ctehcy^of - agriculfural operatIons~ln their neighbourhood. It is 
only recently that some Extension Service activities have been 
started but there is no acute, compelling sense of the poverty 
and hunger that stalks the land and no dedicated attempt to 
beat down this most heart-rending of problems. 

Medical col leg es have likewise had little im nacCon-the-health 
situation. It is not contended that during the peroid of their 
tramrngTthe students can devote a great deal of their time 
to providing medical services to the people. But the college, 
as a whole, with its staff and sudents, forms a powerful unit 
for carrying on the medical education of the neighbouring 
community and it can thus render useful service- 

ignorance and illiteracy have thrived within the walls of the 
-university and the colleges, even when they have been function- 
ing in a particular locality for decades. There have been sporadic 
attempts at starting literacy campaigns but they have petered 
out after some half-hearted attempts. There is, to my knowledge, 
no university or college which can claim that it has even fully 
eradicated illiteracy from its campus. 

.One of the most importan t functions of a u niversity is to 
organise extension services, to condu ct con tinuation-classes, to 
offer par t-time education of varying kinds and to cond uct corres- 
pondence courses for adult members .of the community. 

In India, a few universities have made a somewhat apologetic 
beginning. But there is no general recognition of their importance 
and consequently no well-organised schemes are being 
implemented. 

This is a sobering state of affairs. If there are no creative and 
lively centres of thought in a society or civilization which would 
reflect on such fundamental issues and compel members of the 
larger community outside to do so, the whole quality of collective 
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life will be lowered and men and women will not find the right 
answers to new or old questions. Nor will new ideas and insti- 
tutions come into being in response to emerging needs and 
aspirations and people will be content to live unreflecting, un- 
exam'med lives. To escape this disaster, the university must 
assume leadership in the training of better, more integrated, 
more sensitive individuals, inspired by the concept of a more 
just and rational social order and concerned with selling it to 
a sceptical or indifferent world. 

How can we set about this programme 7 Let me indicate a 
few of its facets : 

f\ feel that every university should have an Extension Depart- 
' ment, adequately staffed and financed, which will be responsible 
for all the instructional work to be attempted by the university. 
The various departments of the university should give their 
clpsest cooperation to the Extension Department in this work. 
/' Students of the various departments should be closely involved 
in various activities organised for the good of the community. 
The type of activities selected will depend on the aptitudes of 
the students, the leadership of the staff and the opportunities 
offered by the local situation. Some of them will be determined 
naturally by the special training received by the students. There 
will be others in which all types of students will participate 
with the object of organising projects of value to the community 
as a whole. 

The University should regard itself as an agency to which 
community problems can be referred for solution. These will be 
of various kinds, economic, technical, sociological, and one of the 
purposes of the University should be to find effective ways of 
tackling them. /It should carry on surveys of various kinds, take 
some of the problems to the laboratories and apply its techniques 
of study and research to them.jWhile the university concerns 
itself, on the one hand, with issues which are of universal 
significance, it is also involved with the special problems of the 
region in which it is situated. A study of these problems should, 
therefore, be regarded as a particular responsibility of each 
-university. 

•'Social-service camps should be organised regularly to enable 
the students to come into educative contact with the rural (or 
urban) population and their problems and they should be given 
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the opportunity to serve the locality in various ways. There 
are other possible variations of the idea, e.g., the “adoption” of 
-a neighbouring village or some particular mohalla in the city 
to which groups of students may go regularly in order to carry 
on campaigns of literacy, sanitation, reform of social customs 
or to suggest possible ways of improving the economic position. 
Experience of this kind is of far greater value than, say, the 
training given by the N.C.C.y 

In fact, it may be stated as a general principle that every stu- 
dent should give back in the form of service the debt which he 
owes to society for providing him with the benefits of higher 
education. This should be built into the traditions of all insti- 
tutions so that he may come to accept it as a part of his normal 
duty. 

It is possible for the Universities to play their part if they 
• KaVg-~ b0ffi~fKe’7 nvolvement in the human scene which moves 
them emotionally and the intei\ectoal~detachmenf which enables 
them to examine all the problems coolly and dispassionately. 
The first provides the motive force, the lever for dedicated ac- 
tion; the second the objectivity without which correct assessment 
and action are impossible. 

In the world of today, dominated by the mass media which 
tend to produce uniformity , At becomes the primary function of 
S the university to encourage individuality, variety and dissent, 
“within a climate of tolerance! Dissent is there — usually of a 
superficial or sensational kind — but the broad tendency is to- 
wards goose stepping, producing the “organisation man” who 
is afraid to challenge the blindly accepted pattern of social beha- 
viour and institutions and anxious to worm himself into the 
good graces of people who count. This is the type of mind which 
the university should firmly discourage and reject. ^Its business 
Is not to give society what it wants — which is usually the con- 
cern of the politicians — but what it needs, which is not always 
identical.’# It is not a' “community service station”, passively 
responding to popular demands — this would endanger its intel- 
lectual integrity. Nor is it an “ivory tower” into which its 
students and teachers can withdraw for teaching of pure research, 
accepting no responsibility for the betterment of society. It has 
to maintain an ambivalent position, balancing itself carefully bet- 
ween commitment and detachment — commitment in action, 
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detachment in thought. It must always be in a constant state 
of creative tension, knowing where to interpret, where to criticise, 
where to pioneer and where to support traditional values. It 
cannot identify itself with the existing environment and institu- 
tions, yielding uncritically to every wind of change, every passing 
pressure. That would be to surrender its integrity of outlook and 
judgment. It must ever stand ready to assess its own society — 
their customs, mores and values — as objectively as it would and 
should assess others, to assimilate the new that is healthy, to 
eschew the old that is diseased. Such a study can sometimes be 
not only challenging but unpleasant, for it must be courageous 
enough to reject unduly complacent images of one’s national life 
and overcome many emotional blocks. Actually, most persons 
have not keen desire to know their own failings and weaknesses 
or to examine with detachment their own policies or programmes 
or the “scratches on their own minds”. They are conditioned 
to the preservation of the status quo, unless they are alter- 
natively conditioned to reject all that is old, which is no more 
intelligent. 

( A university can play its role adequately if it has faith in the- 
power of the mind and helps others ~to~ share” this faith/ It must 
encourage free and disinterested thinkings which challenges vest- 
ed interests and established way, for that i s the only way to 
ensure that men will be able to live wisely and intelligently in 
this dynamic world. In such a world, freedom of thinking, gene- 
ration of creative ideas and solving of new and emerging pro- 
blems in the light of tested knowledge becomes as much man’s 
basic business as producing food or making roads or manufactur- 
ing machines. 

/ If universities are to be fruitfully involved in the swiftly deve- 
loping society of today, it also follows that they must work hard 
to preserve their autonomy, for” without autonomy they cannot 
benefit from that detachment which is needed to see things 
clearly and in the right perspective./ The universities have 
played a leading role in developing science and technology and 
thus created, in a sense, many of the problems and difficulties 
— as well as the new opportunities— which characterise our world. 
They must now take to themselves the burden of social res- 
ponsibility and act as the conscience of society. 

<1 If the universities are to discharge their social responsibility 
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adequately/ they must learn to analyse the numerous social, eco- 
nomic and cultural problems with which modern man is faced, 
not only as an individual but also as a socially conscious member 
of society./ And they must prepare him for tackling them wi h 
intelligence, wisdom and sensitiveness. I He will certainly need 
knowledge for this purpose and trained capacity for productive 
work-without them he cannot contribute to the imtellectual an 
material, good of society. But this is not « mough. 1 3c should be 
able to commit himself to the values which confer dignity on 
man, and, if he 'finds these values challenged °r parted 
should, take his stand firmly in defence of them. M ** he 
should, be a defender of social justice, wounded to thequ.de 
whenever cruelty, exploitation or mere indiffei rence to the so 
rows and deprivations of the under-privileged make Me unbear 
able to his fellow men and women, knowing that r*> w /« 
and misery no name. It is not that an individual byhimsfora 
small group of individuals can always achieve < much, althm gh 
history offers many examples where even single . ndiv du ls or 

“■arffSSrirriSss 

responsiveness to this ieenng. ^ through 

where an exceptional individual may 

centuries of neglect and tyranny. The university 

nurture this capacity both in the normal and the exceptions 

"“versify stands for certain values which it can give up 
at no - price,” which it must fight to preserve and promote. H it 

can "do "sdwith thd broad approval of society, is 

corned. If it cannot and that is frequently the case for the true 

harlal Nehru who summed them up with great insight . 

the arch 

toprogreas, for h d warf march of the humarr- 

for truth. It . stan “ ‘ objectives . If the universities dis- 
rrg^d^ adlquately, ’then.it is well with the nation 
and the people.” 
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I am pleading for all these values but I am pleading, above 
all and in particular, for humanism, for sensitiveness to the 
deprivations from which the majority of mankind suffers, for the 
resolute will on the part of scientists, economists and social phi- 
losophers that they will not patiently and complacently tolerate 
the miseries of their fellowmen, that the good life of tomorrow 
will be one that all can share, not a monopoly of those who are 
privileged. Jawaharlal Nehru not only preached this passionately 
but worked for it, fought for it all his life whenever the people, 
educated or uneducated, erred in their ways. His was a true 
university mind, dispassionate as well as compassionate and to 
the extent that our universities can project something of his spirit 
in their work, they will be able to meet one of the crucial chal- 
lenges of the age. f 
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nThe growth .of .university adult education not only reveals unity 
■of purpose in basic thought, but also infinite diversity in its 
programme ~and techniques. “This is' as it should be. There iff 
no contradiction in it. The basic philosophy of university adult 
education has an- essential unity and universality about it all the 
'world over, and yet different countries and their universities 
rightly and naturally followed independent lines of action. To 
their ideas, finance, and resources in academic talent and en- 
thusiasm were related their methods and achievement. Indeed 
this variety should be regarded a source of strength rather than 
weakness of the movement. Only in this way could university 
adult education programmes strike roots in the soil, and flourish 
for the communities in which they functioned. 

The basic concept consists of three broad elements, namely, 
that : (a) learning is a life-long process; (b) the university should , 
render service to the community, and that (c) knowledge should 
be ‘taken to the adult public: — • — 

This fundamental philosophy has made a universal appeal and 
has been widely accepted as a creed, as it were. It draws sup- 
port and nourishment from all sources — from religious, political, 
moral, and social ideology. In actual programme operation, 
adult education or extension work of the universities is carried 
on in accordance with each country’s cultural and historical 
background and, of course, on the basis of the felt needs of 
the people. Wholesale import of ideas and patterns would simply 
not do. The universities would respond to the needs and the 
local conditions of their people. They will also settle priorities 
accordingly. 
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Apart from the well understood psychological truth that cer- 
tain subjects of study cannot be fully understood in childhood 
or even in adolescence, there are other powerful reasons to sup- 
port adult education work. They are : 

(i) The store of knowledge in our world is increasing so 
rapidly and the social, economic and political change is going 
on to such a great extent, that education received in school or 
college can no longer be considered enough for a citizen, if 
he is to function properly. 

(ii) The specialisation in various fields is increasing at an 
enormous rate with the result that the intellectual apprecia- 
tion and emotional sympathies are becoming narrower and 
narrower everyday. Just when tolerance, understanding and 
cooperation are needed in a large measure in the interest of 
world peace and political and economic progress, both in the 
national and international spheres, fragmentation in the field 
of knowledge goes on separating us into smaller groups. This 
is another urgent aspect of a very serious situation. 

(iii) Mass media of communication keep on pouring 
opinions, slogans and information in an unpredictable measure. 
This is inevitable in these times of extraordinary scientific and 
technological progress. Some of them are indeed most valu- 
able, but they also have in them great potentiality for evil. 
This danger can be counteracted only by the dissemination of 
truth with an objective approach and a high sense of moral 
and social responsibility. 

(iv) As a result of minute division of labour in modem 
industry, scientific advance and automation, the human being 
is left with more and more leisure. This factor is likely to 
have greater force in the future than has been the case in the 
past. Its importance and urgency call for a constructive and 
thoughtful approach so that leisure time activities are socially 
valuable and individually elevating, and do not become anti- 
social and frustrating. 

This brief analysis of the social condition makes the cause of 
adult education and its value many times greater than what it 
was a century or even 40 years ago. It may be added that some 
of the more important elements contained in the phrase “adult 
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•education” and a major portion of the responsibility in that 
context can be taken up and properly carried out by universities 
alone. 

The service of universty adult education has several facets and 
aspects. The universities which desire to undertake this service 
of the community along right lines and wish it to yield rich 
results for the society cannot afford any longer to remain igno- 
rant about this public duty. 

If one were to try and draw an outline of a map of the vast 
territory of adult education, without filling in details, such a 
■sketchy plan would contain these broad features : 

Public lectures (by specialists) on variety of subjects— 
social, scientific, literary, etc. — for the lay public. 

(ii) Courses for special groups, each one of which should 
have a separate identifiable characteristic. 

(iii) Further education — either through refresher classes, 
-summer schools or regular credit courses or otherwise — to pro- 
fessional groups. The courses may be of short or longer 
duration. The subjects could serve a variety of groups such 

- as lawyers, medical people, engineers, teachers, scientists, ad- 
ministrators, politicians, business executives, social workers, 
psychologists, agricultural scientists, etc. 

(iv) Centre for providing the joy and benefit of liberal 
thought and education to the citizen. 

(v) The means for organising seminars, study circles and 
other activities to help the citizens to function effectively and 
successfully in their civic life, and also as members of the 
national ' and world communities. 

(vi) To devise a syllabus for regular studies in the sub- 
ject of adult education. 

(vii) To conduct research into every aspect of adult edu- 
cation. 

(viii) Investigate the educational needs of adults in society, 
according to their personal or sectional conditions. 

(ix!) To train people for work in the field of adult educa- 
tion in different capacities. 

(x) And finally, to stimulate cultural and intellectual life 
of the community. 
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Every item of the programme has importance of its own. The 
temptation of discussing each one of them fully and separately 
has to be resisted. 

It will be seen that this scheme of adult education covers an 
extensive area of human and educational requirements. Tpic 
courses of study to be run by the university adult education 
departments can be indeed numerous. Each university will 
fix its own priorities. These programmes, it has to be em- 
phasised, are meant to improve the proficiency, skill and know- 
ledge of both the layman and the specialist. It must be remem- 
bered that without a systematic effort along these lines educa- 
tion even at the post-graduate level becomes, in terms of the 
challenge and progress of our times, inadequate. 

( As a university develops its adult education department it 
will be confronted with a host of problems. They will need the 
attention of the university in the light of its own resources, 
conditions and priorities. In this sketchy study of the subject, 
it may perhaps be useful to enumerate the more obvious among 
them. These are : 

(a) General organisation of the department of adult educa- 
tion : Should it be put under an academic head or an adminis- 
trator? 

(b) The relation of the department with other teaching 
departments. 

(c) The extent of the responsibility for lectures, teaching 
and research to be placed on the department and on the 
Faculty. 

(d) How should the Faculty (principal and teachers) of the 
affiliated colleges be involved in the work of the department? 

(e) Finance— its source and allocation. 

(f) The stage at which the department should be treated ' 
like another teaching department in the university. 

(g) The methods and techniques to be employed in diffe- 
rent parts of the programme. Need for orientation of workers. 

(h) The recruitment of staff — administrative and teachings 

(i) Maintenance of proper standards,— suitable for uni- 
' versities. 

(j) Public relations part of the department. 
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(k) Relations with other adult education agencies — volun- 
tary, local Government and State Government. 

The needs of the adult education department will have to be 
assessed with vision and foresight. Resources would have to be 
found for it, if it is to yield satisfactory results. Since this ac- 
tivity is new to the country, the point needs to be stressed. 
This useful university activity should not suffer neglect from any 
quarter — State Government, the Union Ministry of Education, 
the U.G.C. and the public. 

The case for a thorough-going scheme of adult education is 
clear and strong for any society today. But three broad features 
in the contemporary Indian scene infuse an element of urgency 
into its special situation, and add force to it. 

The Indian university has been, since its birth about 110 years 
ago, an exotic plant in our country. It has not yet fully accli- 
matized itself in the land of its activity. Far too long, the 
Indian mind has been nurtured in the university halls and 
colleges on tinned and dehydrated food manufactured in the 
western universities. In the past this was inevitable and also 
beyond control. It is true that basic knowledge, particularly in 
the fields of physical and biological sciences, and even in the 
social sciences is universal and need not necessarily have a 
national or regional flavour in order to be assimilated. But then 
the universities of a civilized community are the best centres of 
its culture, heritage and tradition. The air we breathe in our 
universities, the language we speak, the ideals we pursue and 
the thoughts which guide us in our work of teaching, learning 
and research should be related to our background, our way of 
life, our classics and code of ethics. We should readily learn 
and receive new and true knowledge from everybody and every- 
where; at the same time, we should not neglect or disregard 
our own treasures. This has been a real danger. Only by a 
sound and a wide-spread system of university adult education 
this need can be met. 

Secondly, India has accepted a parliamentary system of demo- 
cracy with adult suffrage. No important country in the world 
has such varying levels of social, economic, education and poli- 
tical development in its society as our country. The words of 
the constitution, however elaborately and carefully drafted, are 
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not, by themselves, able to defend its contents, if the people 
are morally weak and socially and politically backward. There 
is a grave element of uncertainty about our future. The present 
standards of our conduct, patriotism and responsibility will mot 
be adequate to protect our rights, to defend our liberties, to 
stabilise our constitution. Sound schemes of adult education 
conceived and carried out by university faculties are an urgently 
needed remedy. 

The country’s policy of planned development in the economic 
and industrial spheres is the third call on the universities to 
play their part in supporting our country’s action. No other 
organised institution can support our development plans as effec- 
tively as the universities can through their adult education 
programme. 

Even in the West adult education has occasionally been treat- 
ed as a step-child of the university. But in India the position 
is much worse. It is not even recognised by many responsible 
persons as a legitimate function of the university. This factor 
is like a big boulder in the way of our advancement. 

As Livingstone remarks somewhere, the problem of education 
is the problem of adult education. The distance between the 
gown and the town is, let us understand, artificial and therefore 
unfortunate. The major role of education is to assist in the 
growth of a civilization of mature persons. 



UNIVERSITIES AND EXTENSION WORK: 
THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


AMRIK SINGH 


It requires no effort to show that service to the community 
has not been accepted as one of the functions of the Indian 
university. In this brief paper I intend to refer to some of the 
efforts made in this behalf, to analyse the role and nature of 
the Indian university, and to suggest why extension work at 
the university level has not taken roots and how efforts can be 
made to see that this kind of activity becomes one of the 
Integral functions of an Indian university. 

Beginning towards the end of the last century a number 
of social and other pressures helped to enlarge the role of the 
European university. In addition to discovering knowledge and 
sharing it with the students who enrolled themselves, the uni- 
versities in these countries began to piay another roie too. This 
process has been now at work for more than half a century 
and by now it is accepted on all hands that extension work 
as it has come to be called is an important part of the mission 
of a university. Consequently, universities in these countries 
find themselves a part of the mainstream of the community in 
which they are situated. This is not an accident by any means. 
On the contrary it is a part of the deliberate orientation given 
to the mission of the university. At one level these universities 
function as centres of enquiry', at another level they arc centres 
which radiate beams of knowledge, useful and otherwise, into 
the dark recesses of the society. 

The nature of the Indian university 

What is true of universities in other countries is not true of 
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our universities'. In order to understand why it is so, it is 
important to understand the nature of the university in the 
Indian society, the role it has been playing for some time, the 
various pressures to which it is subjected today and the manner 
in which it is seeking to cope with them. 

As any one can see for himself, Indian universities have not 
yet become universities in the full sense of the word. Founded 
over a century ago as schools for the training of those who 
were preparing to enter into administration at the lower level 
they have been gradually extending their scope of work and also 
raising their sights. Today the best that can be said about our 
universities is that they are suppliers of trained manpower both 
at the lower and higher levels. It would be difficult to maintain 
however that except for isolated spots here and there our uni- 
versities have become seats of learning in the recognised sense 
of the term. Apart from the fact that this weakens Indian 
universities in the discharge of one of their primary functions 
i.e., to discover knowledge, it has another consequence too. 
While in the developed parts of the world the universities are 
at the centre of things, in our country the situation is different. 
Their contribution to the social and intellectual life of the 
country is almost marginal. Universities do not attract the best 
talent in the country and their contribution cannot be of the 
first order. In other countries of the world there is considerable 
cross fertilisation between the universities and the government 
and other sectors of society represented by public life, industry, 
business, law, journalism, publishing, broadcasting etc. In our 
country however, there is very little of this and the best that 
can be said about our universities is that they are one of the 
several seats of power and intelligence in the country. 

/ The Indian universities are thus operating in a situation 
where the universities themselves have yet to discover their 
identity. For them to take on an additional function when they 
are still unable to discharge their primary functions of the 
discovery and transmission of knowledge is, in a sense, making 
a demand that they are unable to meet. Their indifference to 
the task of carrying knowledge to .the community which exists 
and functions outside their recognised boundaries is, I suspect, 
neither an accident nor a wilful act of omission but has to be 
understood in terms of the analysis offered above. 
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Some Experimental Projects 

Efforts have been made in recent years to popularize exten- 
sion work but these have not met with much success. Broadly 
speaking, these • fall into two well-defined phases. There were 
universities like Mysore and Viswa Bharati which right from 
the day of their establishment recognised the importance of 
doing something for the community. They did some very useful 
work in eradicating illiteracy from the countryside, published 
some reading material largely for the use of the rural masses 
and inspired quite a few other activities in furtherance of this 
objective. Baroda and Poona which were set up a little later fol- 
lowed more or less the same kind of programme. These e orts 
however did not get very far and in course of time began o 
slow down to a halt. By the end of the last decade, t e genera 
social and political tone of dedicated work began to oo more 
and more incongruous, to put it no more strongly. 

With the beginning of the present decade, under the enlig - 
ened leadership of Dr. M. S. Mehta, the University o 
began to concern itself with extension work. It was also mam y 
at his initiative that a conference of university e u 
held in 1965 and a body called the Umversity A d uh Educat.o 
Association was set up. Its record of '™rkdunng the last 
three years has been far from creditable. T a IS . n0 
for lack of effort. Some efforts have been made and 
doubt will continue to be made. But the point at P 
the efforts made not much has been achieved. Why . 
because 


(1) adequate efforts have not been made, 

(2) funds are in short supply; . - nnt i/ or 

(3) universities are indifferent to this in 0 ’ . un . 

(4) the social and political climate in the count > 
favourable to this kind of activity? 

Let us consider these issues one by one. ..-ed 

To some extent the question at (1) has already been angered. 

Efforts have been made but P erhaps t ^ SC £ results obtained 
quate enough. Yet I am not convinced that the r hc 

are commensurate with the effort. In other wo 
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situation in general favourable, even this much effort would 
have brought forth better results. So the matter has to be 
investigated further in order to get an answer to this question. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that scarcity of funds is an 
important bottleneck. The UGC which has been the main source 
of funds for the universities, especially in respect of their 
development programmes, has concentrated the greater part of 
its resources on those fields of study which are regarded to be 
closer to the traditional mainstream of university life than ex- 
tension work is. That a different approach' should have been 
brought to bear on this problem is partly the theme of this 
paper. 

Another source of funds could have been foreign agencies. 
No significant help has come from that source during these 
years, nor is it likely to come in the next few years. The 
University of British Columbia which collaborated with the 
University of Rajasthan made the service of some very know- 
ledgeable and distinguished people in the field available but 
this has not led to that large scale awakening of interest in 
extension work which perhaps ought to have been its logical 
consequence. We can count on the goodwill and support of a 
number of adult education workers in other countries but funds 
for the promotion of extension work have necessarily to come 
from our own resources and there the situation seems to be 
on the whole discouraging. 

If funds are scarce for this type of work it is not only because 
there is general scarcity; it is also, I submit, because we do 
not seem to ask for them strongly enough. The crucial problem 
is our lack of conviction that extension work is worth under- 
taking and is important. Had this conviction been shared by 
a large number of people availability of funds would not have 
been a serious problem. 

Why Have We not Been More Successful ? 

By a process of elimination thus we come to issues posed at 
(3) and (4). In a sense they are synonymous with each other. 
Universities are indifferent to extension work because the desire 
to build the country and to put it in the forefront of nations 
is not particularly strong. As any social scientist would testify, 
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no country can really move forward unless it makes all its 
people functionally literate, skills at the middle level are found 
in abundance in almost every sector of activity and skills of a 
high professional kind too are available in the required degree. 
The important role that the adult education movement can 
play in this situation is obvious and what we in our country 
are doing is to miss the obvious. 

Do the universities sit by idly then and say to themselves : 
there is little that can be done in this situation ? Nothing is 
easier than to answer in the affirmative but then we would be 
neglecting our duty not only as Indians but also as unnersi y 
. men. The universities suffer from variety of weaknesses o ay, 
and this is not the place to analyse them. But sure y on 
their main' weaknesses, lies in this that they o no an , in 
existing circumstances, cannot provide meaning u ans 
the needs- of the society. One can perhaps sa y a become 
not entirely aware of these needs either. In or jn g 

aware of them, they would have to onenta e !( j 

certain positive direction. A concise way of saying 
be that they would have to undertake programmes of extens.o 

W One of the sad things about ^ 
university education is the manner in which cac 
(and approximately two thirds of ^*1 0 ne 
than two decades) is a replica of th WWh j s to say 

of them repeats what has been tried ^ appIies 

that each one of them makes the sam diversities— their 

to almost every thing connected w> their arr ange- 

pattern of organisation, their interna recruitment of 

went of courses and faculties, their embrace the 

Staff and students. The list could be “ ^ jn our diversities, 
whole gamut of work done— and not d const j tu ted one of 

Since adult education work has so ar ^ country, every 

the recognised activities of universities in dents already 

new university that is set up folio" familiar with, 

set. After all, nothing is so safe as w a ^ mos t w idc- 
Unfamiliarity is only one, though P°®« > (o any mcnl i 0 n 
spread, of the various reactions that on ^ variations on 

nt extension work. There arc a cour 0 h a harmless one 
this theme also. Some regard it as fad. perMP 5 
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situation in general favourable, even this much effort would 
have brought forth better results. So the matter has to be 
investigated further in order to get an answer to this question. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that scarcity of funds is an 
important bottleneck. The UGC which has been the main source 
of funds for the universities, especially in respect of their 
development programmes, has concentrated the greater part of 
its resources on those fields of study which are regarded to be 
closer to the traditional mainstream of university life than ex- 
tension work is. That a different approach' should have been 
brought to bear on this problem is partly the theme of this 
paper. 

Another source of funds could have been foreign agencies. 
No significant help has come from that source during these 
years, nor is it likely to come in the next few years. The 
University of British Columbia which collaborated with the 
University of Rajasthan made the service of some very know- 
ledgeable and distinguished people in the field available but 
this has not led to that large scale awakening of interest in 
extension work which perhaps ought to have been its logical 
consequence. We can count on the goodwill and support of a 
number of adult education workers in other countries but funds 
for the promotion of extension work have necessarily to come 
from our own resources and there the situation seems to be 
on the whole discouraging. 

If funds are scarce for this type of work it is not only because 
there is general scarcity; it is also, I submit, because we do 
not seem to ask for them strongly enough. The crucial problem 
is our lack of conviction that extension work is worth under- 
taking and is important. Had this conviction been shared by 
a large number of people availability of funds would not have 
been a serious problem. 

Why Have We not Been More Successful ? 

By a process of elimination thus we come to issues posed at 
(3) and (4). In a sense they are synonymous with each other. 
Universities are indifferent to extension work because the desire 
to build the country and to put it in the forefront of nations 
is not particularly strong. As any social scientist would testify. 
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•other’s concern is devitalising in the short run and dangerous 
in the long run. 

Where does one begin and how is one to achieve a kind of 
breakthrough ? These are questions that cannot be answered 
in this brief paper. I only wish to mention one thing that we 
ought not to do in the process, and that is to copy foreign 
models. Our social and economic situation is qualitatively (not 
to say quantitatively) different and so the models that we evole 
will have to be different. I suspect that one small reason why 
so far we have not made any significant progress in this irec- 
tion is because we have not fully grasped this point. 
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but nevertheless a fad, and therefore to be kept clear off. Others 
recognise the need of doing something in this direction but feel 
helpless in view of the financial argument, a point of view 
referred to above. Even those who feel sympathetic to the cause, 
so to speak, deplore the lack of support for these programmes 
from the State Governments and/or the U.G.C. The outcome 
in all cases is the same : the universities continue to be as 
isolated from the community as before 1947. 

The thing to reflect upon is not the inability of our univer- 
sities to have yet another department (of extension work) but 
the inability to change their direction of work. Extension work 
is not an additional programme of work undertaken in response 
to certain pressures and in certain situations. It is, to put it 
simply, adding another dimension to the mission of the univer- 
sity. No university today is worth its name unless in addition 
to discovering knowledge and imparting it to those who seek 
it formally, it can also cut across the traditional barriers of 
who is within its boundaries and who is without it. These 
barriers have broken down ih most other countries of the 
world. It is a sign of our being out of step with the rest of the 
world that we still cling to those notions which have been 
exploded long since. 

Indeed it would not be too much to say that we are imprisoned 
in that mould which we took over from nineteenth century 
England. That we should still be imprisoned in what that country 
herself has outgrown is ironical in the extreme. It only serves 
to underline the point that we are hidebound in our thinking 
and unadventurous in our actions. Is it necessary to say all this 
because our universities have neglected to do their bit, in a 
manner of speaking, by adult education work ? It is, because 
unless we recognise the fact of still being governed by traditions 
and concepts that have been discredited, we would not have 
taken even the first step towards breaking with them. It is 
vitally important to make a new beginning. Our universities 
must learn to accept their social obligations. Adoption of ex- 
tension programme is not the only way of doing so, but it is 
perhaps the most obvious and the most urgent. This is also 
the most effective way of bringing the university and the comm- 
unity together. The present state of non-involvement in each 
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the_re sources of a university can be of immense value to the 
adult. Studies include the humanities and the natural and social 
sciences. These need to be presented in a language and method 
appealing to participants with differing educational backgrounds. 
The resources in this field are rich and varied; few nations 
can match India in the extent and wealth of her cultural heritage. 
Its people, and indeed other nations, have much to learn from 
this “light of Asia”. Added to an appreciation of the past are 
the opportunities, through the fine arts for creative expression 
which can provide new satisfactions and life-long enrichment. 

Illustrated courses in the sciences have a popular appeal, as 
have discussions dealing with the phenomenal growth and im 
pact of science on everyday life. , 

Another subject is that of the changing family in urban and 
rural India. Traditional patterns are increasingly givmg way 
to" new relationships. The university needs to be sensitive to 
these problems which confront youth, young farm les, an 


middle aged and older citizens. 

A political democracy is comprised of thinking men 

and women actively participating in the affairs of na lona > 
and local government. Universities can count among cir 
students many who later become leaders of society. Today the 
quality of leadership— present and potent, al-must be continually 
improved. Where better can this be done for the top Revels .of 
leadership than on the dispassionate groun o .. 

What we have said about civic responsibility applies , e< 5“ a ”y 
the subject of international affairs. India's mvolvement n wor d 
affairs offers a stimulating field for adult study The mass ^ 
can play a strong role in aiding the university to offer effective 

’XTtopic" '“I stimulate people to further their 
education are those concerned with the POP“^“™ e ^° S1 ' 

food and health, the struggle to.“»“*^“^ 
improvement of schools, the, provision of leisure pursuits 
youth and adults, to mention but a few 

Th» need for the present generation to loam one or 
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A PLAN FOR 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


J. K. FRIESEN 


The modern university is a very special institution of immense 
value. In fact, without the expertise of university trained per- 
sonnel and facilities, progress in today's world is unthinkable./ 
As far back as 1951, the Planning Commission observed that 
“The Universities can strengthen their position as agencies for 
public co-operation by establishing Extension Departments and 
by developing field work programmes.” The extension program- 
mes are by and large not concerned with the obtaining of 
degrees. Such programmes can be divided into : (1) The 
General Programme; (2) Professional Education; (3) Special 
Projects. 


The General Programme 

The university, through general courses, can appeal to a large 
adult clientele of all- ages. When we consider such offerings as 
popular lectures, radio forums, film shows, concerts, dramatic 
productions, science exhibitions, the fine arts and a selection 
of courses from the liberal arts — the -.university becomes an 
immense classroom for the community. The crowds that presently 
flock to the campus to see educational and other films indicates 
the interest such cultural attractions hold. Courses and events 
should give all who can benefit from further learning an 
opportunity to widen their mental horizons. 

Intensive studies in the liberal arts for a more selected public 
aim to train men’s minds to think critically and to deepen 
their social, economic, and cultural interests. In these pursuits 
448 
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displa ys the marks of a liberally educated person, he is regarded 
as a leader not only in his profession but in the community 
where higher education is a positive status symbol. Leaders in 
the professions are increasingly persons with a well-rounded 
education, men and women who are looked upon for, and can 
provide, leadership. 

Continuing professional education can be provided within 
the profession itself and through related agencies and by 
higher education. Our discussion is concerned with the part a 
university or college can play in this field; This opportunity 
can occur only if certain obstacles are overcome. For one, there is 
little tradition in India of professional persons returning to the 
campus for further learning. As was observed earlier, the univer- 
sity is partly at fault for not recognising this need. Again the 
professions are either insufficiently aware of the need for up- 
grading their members or else do not provide the opportunities. 
Both self-employed persons and government personnel should 
squarely face this need. . 

Let us select examples from a few of the professions and 
discuss briefly what a university might contribute to their 
continuing education. 


Community Development 

Since the inception of a broad system of developmental 
services, India has put an impressive effort into deve ° P J"S 
extensive training programmes for its personne . ' . . 

university see its role in the education of this profession 

St In ’community Development, which embraces a family of 
professions, a key man is the Block pevelopmcntOfficcr. The 
ultimate success of development activities is attributable in 
large part to the quality of the B.D.O’s own basic and con mu- 
in <. education. Much care needs to be exercised in select g 
a person dceplv interested in rural betterment and having 

> 

With rctcrenc a „ ist thc senior officials of tins 

!S m an u "' qu ^ n , ; intellectual outlook. The campus 

S3 Z « — -—a “ 
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special calsses and methods that allow scope for experimenta- 
tion. A responsible university will also see to it that illiteracy 
of any person in the lower staff ranks will not be tolerated and 
that literacy classes are accepted as a feature of campus life ~ 
as they are now becoming for the villager and hopefully in the 
factory. 

Continuing Professional Education 

Shri J. C. Mathur has aptly observed that “In a developing 
society the quality of professional leadership has to be as high 
as, if not higher than that of similarly placed persontiel in 
developed society, because planning and production have to 
cover, in a short time, stages that were covered over a long 
period in developed western societies. . . . Again, coordination 
and contracts between the various branches and activities that 
exist in developed societies have to be specially visualised and" 
promoted in emerging countries by professional people and 
leaders who should therefore have an overall view of things." 

Aims of Continuing Professional Education 

.The first and obvious goal is to improve the quality of profes- 
sional men and women. Today it is inconceivable for profes- 
sionarpersons, -to' terminate their education at any time. The 
explosion in knowledge makes it imperative ■ to keep up-to-date' 
from the day the graduate leaves his alma mater. Communica- 
tions has now made it possible to share. knowledge rapidly with- 
in a country and among nations. 

Secondly, there is at the same time a n eed t o broaden^the. 
horizons o f these pfonpj as pro fe ssions be com e more and m ore 
in terrelated^ to illustrate, an architect today may wish to be 
well informed on business practices in addition to being an 
artist and a planner; and a medical doctor finds that sociology 
and psychology will help him in his practice; a rural extension 
worker may soon discover that social psychology may be as 
important for his work as plant science; the ultimate success 
of an industralist may depend on a sensitive understanding of 
human relations and communications. 

Thirdly, s ociety _ lgoks_iip--4o the professional. .man-If— he- 
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The methods employed will vary; for example, accounting 
courses may be conveniently offered through correspondence 
study whereas programmes on the managerial level may take 
the form of short courses or longer training. Labour education 
is in many ways a more difficult undertaking as this may involve 
release time for the employee. The low level of literacy is an 
added problem, yet the need for workers’ education is a press- 
ing one, advanced industries in India can share experiences 
which the newer ones might well adopt or adapt. Higher 
education should concern itself with the top level of labour 
and with aiding workers and the relevant government depart- 
ments in improving and evaluating labour programmes. 

The whole area of in-service training for business and industry 
Is one where higher education is little involved and which could 
"be a most productive field of education. Close consultation with 
business is a pre-requisite. A group of universities might consider 
combining forces in planning regional programmes of this kind. 
Advice and resources should also be sought from the excellent 
management training centres in Calcutta and Ahmedabad. 

Health Services 

A survey conducted by the Adult Education Department 
of the Rajasthan University in various centres in Rajasthan, 
highlighted certain needs for health personnel, from the medical 
practitioner to nurses, technicians and other para-medical groups. 
The University’s concern in in-service education is through the 
Faculty of Medicine and a number of other departments of 
teaching and research. Some of the courses might be undertaken 
b y th e Fac ulty a nd others in collaboration with the State 
Department of Health . A specia l project in family planning 
would be particularly suitable as university extension programme 
as- its success .depends, in considerable measure, on informing 
the community atJargc.— * 

Engineering 

Shri V. G. Garde, former Head of the Malaviya Regional 
Engineering College, Jaipur whose wide experience over many 
years in the field makes him a very' special authority, secs 
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from faculty and visiting experts and from current research in 
various fields. This contact, for all personnel in development 
is of added importance in a system which provides that these 
persons be based at administrative headquarters wtih only 
occasional visits to agriculture colleges or other centres of 
teaching and research. The worker should have opportunities 
for constantly refreshing himself, not so much on administrative 
duties (this is mainly his employer’s concern) but on the subject 
matter and methods he is daily required to apply in the field. 

Teachers 

It is not the intention here to set forth detailed programmes 
for in-service training in this or any other of the professions. 

Shri V. V. John stresses in one of his articles that many per- 
sons in the teaching profession are unfit for it and urges that . . 
the thousands of unqualified and underqualified teachers in our 
schools should be put through intensive courses in summer 
schools, correspondence courses, and where necessary, full-time 
courses”.* 

A properly organized profession can itself contribute to- 
raising the morale and qualifications of its members. It can 
do much to make its association an effective service agency 
including in-service training. As other countries have shown, 
such a development raises the status of the profession in the 
eyes of its members and of the general public. 

Finally, institutions of higher education, along with the 
Department of Education and Community Development, need 
to explore ways in which non-officials at the panchayat and 
samiti levels may improve their performance in the operation- 
of primary schools. 


Business and Industry 

In larger centres in India there is a growing awareness of 
training industrial personnel — from senior executives to labour- 
ers and the departments_of commerce, publ ic_administra tion, 
law and economics _at_the universitie s are beginn ing .to j?jay. 
a role i n melting tKis~ne edr~~— - ' 

* "Teachers’ Day”, The Times of India, Delhi, June 9> 1965 
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Several such projects are already being explored by the 
Department of Adult Education at the University of Rajasthan. 
Among them is a proposal that the University collaborate with 
Community Development in the literacy programme of the 
Fourth Plan, in such ways as teaching of trainers, research 
and evaluation, offering longer courses in professsional adult 
education. This project might also include the selection of a 
pilot project for one or several panchayats. 

Other special projects that are now being explored or could 
be considered by the University, in cooperation with the 
sponsor, are those concerning teaching methods, communica- 
tions, public administration, management and labour and 
leadership in voluntary agencies. 
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technical and engineering education as a ladder of opportunity 
for personnel capable of further education. He feels that students, 
having completed the Junior School Examination, should be 
able to continue with the diploma courses during their spare 
time and subsequently be given the opportunity to complete 
a degree course while serving in industry. Shri Garde observes 
that : 

For this purpose, part-time correspondence courses must be 
organised on a wide scale. It would not be enough to provide 
these courses in selected institutions. It should be necessary 
that every institution has these facilities so that a person 
may not have to go far to avail himself of these opportunities. 
It is necessary that for such courses, facilities are provided 
for some practical training in addition to the home study 
done by the students. For this purpose, it will be necessary 
that facilities for practical training are available near the place 
of working of a student, hence the necessity of providing the 
facilities on a wide scale in all the institutions instead of at 
some selected ones.* 

Continuing education in the professions is a vast field for 
higher education to explore. I have made only passing reference 
to this topic and have not mentioned such professions as plann- 
ing, social welfare, forestry, recreation among others. All such 
continuing programmes should be planned jointly by representa- 
tives from the professions, by the employer and the Department 
of Extension. 

Special Projects 

Con sistent with the .aims _of .continuing education the univer- 
sity can make a valuable contribution through~'under taking 
carefully-selected projects— Again t hese mus t be based on specia l 
c ommu nity-need s, thoroughly discussed by the fa culty concerned 
and the Department of Extension and be assured of adequate 
financing. 

* Memorandum on Technical Education, submitted to the Education 
Commission by Shri V. G. Garde, Malaviya Regional Engineering College. 
Jaipur, January, 1905. 
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the students were obviously greeting the arrival of one of the 
professors. 


Law Classes 

Except in a few places, law classes in Indian universities are 
conducted during the evening hours, and this part-time arrange- 
ment has been held to be responsible for the rather low standards 
of legal education in our country. The legal acumen of the 
Indian lawyer, which is widely acknowledged, owes little to 
the evening exertions in the law colleges, and is largely the 
product of self-study. 

. The law classes came to be held in the evenings very largely 
because they were intended to enable working people to take 
a further degree which made them eligible for small promotions. 
And since most of them were doing jobs of which they were 
not very proud, the law degree was also sought as a way of 
escape into another career. But often the enrolment consisted 
of young people who were not employed during the day. No 
one seems to have thought of alternative programmes of law 
studies for full-time and part-time students. 

Duration 

This brings us to the consideration of one of the questions 
relating to programmes of evening studies. In all universities 
except Bombay, the duration of the courses for full-time day 
students and part-time students attending evening classes is 
the same. When Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao suggested in the Post- 
graduate Evening Institute in Delhi that part-time students 
should agree to doing M.A. course in three years instead of two, 
the students did not like it, and Dr. Rao, who was then Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi University, did not press the point. 

No careful study seems to have been made of the study 
Tiabits and the examination results of evening college students, 
with a view to ascertaining whether an extended period of 
work would improve matters. 

Our examinations being what they are, the decision-makers 
will have difficulty in proving the case for a longer duration 
for courses in evening colleges than in the day colleges. 
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The attitude to evening colleges in our country has undergone 
a change in the last ten years. In 1959, on the abolition of 
Punjab University's Camp College in Delhi, the University 
Grants Commission accepted but with a bad grace the starting 
of evening classes under Delhi University. The Commission, 
while grudgingly agreeing to the starting of undergraduate classes 
in the evening shift in five colleges, firmly opposed the starting 
of post-graduate studies in evening classes. 

The Ministry of Education was, however, unable to resist 
the pressures created by the disappearance of the Camp College 
and got Delhi University to start what was christened infelici- 
tously as the Institute of Post-graduate (Evening) Studies. This 
Institute was nearly closed down two years later, owing to 
idealistic objections from the University Grants Commission. 
But the Institute survived, and the Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission was himself requested by the Ministry of 
Education to head a committee which made a study of the 
whole question of evening colleges. The findings of this commit- 
tee acknowledged that the evening college performed a useful 
function, and the recommendations were intended to give it a 
higher purpose and a better programme than hitherto. 

Even earlier, evening classes existed all over the country, 
for professional studies in law. I remember my first acquain- 
with this phenomenon. On arriving in the city of Trivandrum 
to join college, I was walking along one of the main roads in 
the evening, when there issued from one of the buildings along 
the road the sound of spirited howling. I enquired what was 
going on, and was blandly told that it was the Law College; 
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to do. But the vast majority of those attending evening colleges 

are not in this helpless condition. . 7nc 

In a recent survey made in the University of Jodhpur it was 
found that among the motives that >" du “ d People o go o 
college, the most powerful was to improve them P^^te m 
employment. Another motive was the search or status wh. h 
goes with a university degree. A few claimed that they had 
come t improve their knowledge of different subjects, and to 
serve their country”. . • T wor ked 

1 T T ea t Vit 'stt n of e> the r 'po C st-gradua 5 te U Evening Institute 
L^thir an^dfm-mycar. At the — of£ 

Department of English I did the same com e for a . t 
both the part-time students of the evening ftom 

time day students. Twice a week agaill j n the 

the same notes, once in the morn 0 learnt a great 

evening. The experience was -^enceTeven at the post- 
deal about how teaching is va. j teaching. There were 

graduate level by the group you ^‘“so many who 
brilliant students in the day cla . v n ow what to do 

were - there because their parents did j ^^ver made in a 
with them otherwise. The rudest j fe] , asleep in the 

class was when one of these causing much merriment 

front row during one of my interrupted myself and said, 

among his classmates, whereupon I interrupt 

"I let sleeping students lie- _.i. eee there were no 

Among the students of the evem ° nw They were earn- 
brilliant ones, but none went to 5 needed continuous 

estly' wide-awake, and the ‘t “ ora t e fully received and to 
attention and guidance, which th _y S u na ble to decide 

which they responded. jn , he morning hours or 

which was the more useful w 
the evening. 

Planning lor Evening Colleges 

The possibilities offered by reasons is the 

fully exploited by our Timversi ie ^ merely a proces s of 
way we plan development and S 
providing more- and more of the same thing. 
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I remember upbraiding a law student during the first term 
of an academic year, for not regularly applying himself to hi& 
studies. His answer was, “If I can pass this examination with two 
months’ work, why do you oblige me to work for 9 months?” 
Unless the curriculum makers and examiners can satisfactorily 
answer this question, it is idle to talk of evening colleges 
needing a longer duration for different courses in higher 
education. 

The experience of evening colleges elsewhere in the world 
presents a contrast. I visited the evening college of John Carrol 
University in Cleveland, Ohio, a few years ago. They had an 
enrolment of 1200 students. The Head of the college told me 
that normally it took nine years for a student in the evening 
classes to finish the requirements of the four-year undergraduate 
course. The rules did not insist that they should take that long 
to finish their studies. The course requirements were so high 
that ordinarily a student took more than twice the time taken 
by the full-time students. 

In arriving at any decision on the duration of courses, we 
shall be beginning at the wrong end if we fix a four or five-year 
period in evening colleges for the normal three-year degree course 
and a three-year period for the normal two-year post-graduate 
course. 

On the other hand, the universities should be able to draw 
quite different morals from the fact that part-time students are 
able to do the university course during the same period as 
the full-time students take. 

The moral is that most university courses, particularly in 
the arts faculties and law, are not challenging and exacting 
enough to fill the time and energy of the full-time student. The 
unrest among students in many places is due to this. 

Are Evening Colleges Needed? 

Considering that in the arts faculties there already is a seem- 
ing over-production of graduates, is' there a case for starting 
evening colleges and adding to the supply? Here again, the 
evening college may serve as' a corrective to the errors that we 
make in our educational planning. Large numbers of young 
people now' go to college 'because they do not know what else 
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now come up against a new 

the schools is being so radica y , C * , S his paren ts. We have all 
between the diligent school oy . of American educators 

heard of the impatient and eames , . b ave any children, 

that parents are the last oblige 

The new mathematics and the n ab ly in order 

many parents to take up evening “home work of their 
to enable themselves to help 

children. coUcitude is not widespread. 

In our country such parenta witb pleasure the 

Parents are content at be f d “ ement i n knowledge without 
spectacle of the youngsters thriUs o£ i earn ing that their 

any desire to participate i ambUious and imaginative pro- 
children ate experiencing. I designed by some evemn D 

gramme of studies for adu par ents may react enthu- 

college, it is possible that some of the pare 

siastically to this. a nd plat { 0 rm oratory not- 

In our country at Pf ent ’ ^ 5 ttle des j re for education, and 
withstanding, there really is a desire for university 

little respect for it. There o ^ a des i r e for learning- 

degrees, which is not the s t ^ at one comes across, 

This is evident from the jng the curriculum and raising 

whenever programmes for improving 
standards are proposed. 


-q j n the country 

Evening colleges, of which there are y n yearning for 

w“enrolment of 32.000 subsistence v £ d states 

university degrees. Consideri g but unless these colleges 
or the USSR the figures arc lo , n o case for increasing the 
more meaningful programmes th ^ 

n Tn bC ,he regeneration that our educational system ^ 

evening college could play * ' 1 me meaning into the 

itself the high mission of bnnpng j ^ ^ w ovenvhclmed 

inglcss, drab lives o( pcop c w evening * > 

by the exigencies of making a hns 3 , re ady demonstrated 

slick performance in the exami absence of an a cq 

the inadequacies of our curricula and! 


\yi,at Kind of Colleges? 
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Most of our evening colleges are replicas of the day classes, 
and in some ways a kind of a reduction of them to absurdity. 
Since every one wants a degree in this country, and there are 
thousands who missed the chance when they left school, the 
■evening colleges seem to provide them with this oppurtunity. 
But these colleges could do much more. 

For one thing, even persons who have had a university 
education might need re-education. They may also need instruc- 
tion in branches of learning which they had not done in college. 

Every evening college ought to begin by determining the 
needs' of the community which it serves. Such study should (a) 
ascertain what opportunities there exist for education to perform 
a service; (b) consider request from professions, trades and 
community groups for specialized trainings; (c) assess defici- 
encies of working adults in various professions and trades; and 
(d) be continously sensitive to the civic, personal and social 
problems of people that can be alleviated by education. 

Besides the normal curiculla set by the University for its 
various degrees, evening colleges could arrange programmes of 
study and teaching in a vast number of fields with a view' to 
raising the professional competence of people and to enriching 
their lives. 

{ The Kothari Committee suggested the teaching of new 
subjects and skills such as Shorthand and Typewriting and Fine 
Arts of Music, Painting, Drama and Dance. To these may be 
added other subjects such as the following : History and Civics, 
Arts and Crafts, Recreation and Physical Education, Industrial 
Arts and Technical courses, Health Education, Home and 
Family Relationship, Foreign Languages, Leadership . Training, 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Teacher In-Service Training, 
and Radio and other forms of communication. 

Parents’ Education 

V' 

Considering the advances being made in all branches of 
knowledge, there should be a yeamng in the hearts of most 
educated people to acquire greater proficiency in the subjects in 
which they are interested, and in excess of that which a formal 
college education had given them. 

In the United States and elsewhere grown-up people have 
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Ln the summer of 1967, the U "' V p rS ‘g er ° d ^he first full-time 
it s Depa rtment of Adult Educa ,5 stu dents recruited 

•certificate course m - A'3ult_J uca t nts most concerned with_ 
p rimarily jirom government hea i t h, cooperation, 

'the education of aduLi_-i => from t j, e University s 

education). The course _' v “ assis ted by lecturers in 

Department of Adult • u • Colombo Plan visiting 

psychology and sociology, and by wo 

advisers from Canada. f our papers ; I— Principles 

The curriculum was d ‘ v ' ded n_Adult Learning. IH- 
and Methods of Adult Educat '°" , ectiv( , of Adult Education 
Historical and Comparative Financing of Adult 

IV Organization, ""oume which grants a cert.fi- 
Education. It is hoped that mis 

cate will eventually lead o degre was experimental. 

This certificate course m ad ^J e 7 t0 tes t the interest in 
The University of Rajasthan nity t0 evaluate the rele- 

such training and wanted an , phe actual value of us 
vance of this particular curnculum. cyen though 

course to the students is still 8, rankcd it very high, 
their personal evaluation 0 

. nf the first full-time umvcrsity- 
The foregoing sketchy education will prompt man} 

based training program 1 . rs « ltv is undertaking trami g 

educators to ask why a un»versit> i intcrdlsc ipl inary and 

a new and untried field-* fic d ' , rccogn ition ns a legitimate 
which has yet to receive universal S 
403 
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challenge in our examination system. ' - 

There are people who, dismayed by this discovery, would 
blame the decline in academic standards partly on the evening 
college. This is like blaming the thermometer when you have 
fever. 

All hours of the day and night are hours for learning and 
there is nothing unacademic about the idea of an evening college. 
But it should, instead of being content to do the day college’s 
work in less time, innovate, experiment and go in for bold 
improvements. 

The day colleges will resist change and improvement; for 
what goes on in most of them is a vast conspiracy of- the in- 
competent against the more capable elements among the students. 
Change could therefore begin in the evening classes, in the 
areas of curricula, teaching procedures and methods of evalua- 
tion; and gradually, the day colleges may be expected to follow. 
It could be a flexible system where the student could be allowed 
to proceed at his own pace. We may find a solution this way 
to the disheartening wastage in our schools and colleges. 

The evening college I have in mind is not the self-supporting 
and even profit-making racket that we are familiar with in some 
places in the country. The task I have outlined is not a task 
for the racketeer, and not for tired men who after a full day’s 
teaching in some day college, agree to teach again in the 
evening for an hour or so; for a pittance. It is a task for the 
brave spirits who not only teach, but also create in the com- 
munity around the urge to seek learning. 

For, it happens that our professional men, and adults 
generally, do not believe that a college, apart from giving them 
a degree, could do them any good. They do not even face the 
exigencies of the American parent who goes to the evening 
classes, because he cannot otherwise help his young boy with 
his home work involving all this new mathematics. Our even- 
ing college will have to create the urges that it will then 
proceed to satisfy. 
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o£ adult 

he must know something about organ .zing a a . 

22; i » «« 

s:rrr;,rrr S? — • - 

education. . . must employ 

Because the professional training opportu nities, because 

the best methods in providing its ’ in terdis- 

it must be flexible and prac ica . ^ ^ programme should 

ciplinary character, it is un 1 y , , faculty of educa- 

be directly attached to an existmg schooler tea ^ 

tion. Unfortunately most {or the school system 

too preoccupied with produci g provide the 

and it is doubtful that they would be^et^P ^ 
training of the broad and P special training as adult 

example, many of the stu e jn cer tain fields^ than 

educators will have more exp ^ „ reat advantage in the 

■the teachers themselves. This te acher sees himself more as 
learning process but only i as an au thority. 

adviser and a resource P erS0 " * training in adult education 
In many respects, professional training ^ stu(Jent al|ke 

resembles a' workshop m insights are developing 

through their various experiences and > g veri fied by 

skills and knowledge based on 

practice and experiment. , ea dv outlet Jor. the_pro uc_s_ 

The university__aho_grovid^^I^^^ b ^_ ::0r _is_it a a ^-* 
and^id55rd^apg]n]BiS£^ g u ties and departments can 
ratoryl-aHTTbrougin^ousfacult, , nt0 ft, com; 

permi t the adult ed ucator o ” cti ,; onC r whether _e 
munity.Jnlo the__hands_P -- a scientist or an engi • 

farmer, an adminjst™t°lL_ manv thousands of P C °P " 

Throughout~"lndia there arc benefit from fu her 

ing as adult educators, most o h ^ are noW performed y 

training. Vital adult educa .onal a coopcrativc education office", 
health workers, agricultural I ag^ Administrative Sen 

community development co llece extension 

on-rcerT teachers- of '^"'Vaw and' engineering 

educators within the mc ,c ' . tba t not all of the rai 
to mention only a few. It is 
A-no 
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subject for university training and research — considering all of 
the other urgent demands being made upon the universities in 
India. Nor is it convincing to state that such programmes have 
become customary in North America, Britain and Australia; that 
fact alone is no reason that they should be undertaken in India, 
with its special needs and current priorities. 

What, then, justified the experiment at the University of 
Rajasthan? This article wijl attempt to answer that question 
and will attempt to give reasons why other universities in 
India might wish to undertake similar experiments and implement 
similar training programmes. 

First of all, adult education in the university context, must 
be understood as something which includes adult literacy but 
which also goes beyond such fundamental educational activities. 
Adult education is understood here as any persuit of know* 
ledge undertaken by an adult in a systematic way. Therefore 
those people receiving special training as adult educators should 
be reminded that their role is to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for adults who wish to learn, whether in a formal 
setting for credit or in an informal setting just for the enjoy- 
ment of learning. The professional adult educator should be 
competent in arranging basic literacy courses as well as advanced 
refresher courses for teachers, physicians, and engineers. 

When adult education, is understood in this manner, it can 
hardly be argued that there is not a need for such education 
in India, or, for that matter, in any country of the world. 
Learning is becoming a continuous process and must be seen 
as a lifelong activity if societies and individuals are to nourish 
each other. This awareness is producing a desperate need for 
the professional adult educator, someone who sees education 
as a continuous process offering diversity of opportunities for 
a wide range of people. 

The kind of professional training_called~for-can -best- take 
place at a university because_only at- a -university -are -there 
the_ _ neces sary subjects _and -resources _which__can contribute 
to riiis de vel opment. F or e xamp le, he must _k now jis_jmicb as 
he can ab out the country jn which he lives^bistor^culture, 
economics, sociology^- he must-know- som e thing abou t— his, 
students— adult psychology and the tea ching-learning tran saction; 
he must know something about the principles and practices 
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•education must be supported by careful research and study. 
Such studies should be undertaken by the adult education staff 
in collaboration with their colleagues in other departments, and 
by the staff along with its students. Modest funds will have 
to be allocated and the findings of the research should be 
introduced not only into the teaching programme but also made 
available to those segments of society where it is pertinent. 

The actual areas of research are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here and perhaps it would be best for each university 
to determine its own interests depending upon its resources 
and its perception of the needs of the immediate community. 
The resources of NCHRT would be valuable here and close 
-cooperation with that body would be most fruitful. 

It is also highly likely that many government departments 
and other agencies would wish to call upon the university 
for research assistance in determining for example how best 
to introduce change into village life, how to prepare people 
for urban living, how best to use radio, film and television in 
adult education, the value of programmed learning, the most 
appropriate use of small group discussions. 

The innovative role of such study, related as it would be to 
a department concerned with the practical application of 
educational principles, should be carefully emphasised. Tradi- 
tional educational practices are being questioned by students 
throughout the world and educators should be concerned if 
their teaching is not producing learning. Fortunately, adult 
educators have more flexibility than is provided in the school 
system and they are therefore freer to produce new processes 
into the education. It is not sufficient to read about similar ex- 
periments elsewhere in the world since it is often true that the 
situation is quite different; further, the conditions in India are 
best appreciated by Indians who should be initiating their own 
experiments in learning and adapting other ventures to Indian 
conditions. 
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in adult education can be done through full-time certificate 
programmes or through degree programmes. There -is an in- 
creasingly urgent -need for short courses to serve the interests of 
people already working in those fields mentioned above and who 
require special assistance in getting up to date in the subject 
matter of their work (agriculture, family planning, nutrition, 
health, etc.) and in such practical educational subjects as com- 
munications, new educational technology, financing, planning 
and administration, and teaching methods. NCERT has 
provided valuable special training during recent years and there 
is evidence of an increasing need on a regional basis, centered 
in a university. 

Many government departments and agencies attempt to 
provide their own in-service training programmes but it might 
be useful to supplement these programmes with university based 
short courses and conferences which would deal more with 
the process of adult education than wih the content, the latter, 
perhaps, being the province of the department or agency. 

A common and sometimes valid criticism of universities is 
that they are too aloof, that they are too detached from con- 
temporary society, and that the wisdom or knowledge which 
they generate is seldom fed into the society where it can do 
most good. The isolation of the university is an old and noble 
tradition, but 'it seems to be a luxury which no country in the 
world can afford today. This does not mean that the univer- 
sity neglects its function as a place of thought, reflection and 
critical eaxmination; of course it must continue to do this. 
However, the modern university must add to its function of 
teaching and research a third one,’ best described as con tinuin g 
education. The valuable resources of the university must be 
made more readily available _to_ the community. This can 
perhaps best be done through informal adult educational acti- 
vities such as those described above which offer. short_refresher 
courses for those working Jn._ adult_education. 

Such activity as this clearly establishes the relevance of the 
university in the minds of men and in some cases may even 
serve to attract more support from government and eventually 
business and industry. 

To keep the training program relevant, and to encourage 
innovation and experiment, any' professional course in adult 
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of more flexibility than class room education and can be 
achieved with a greater amount of economy since many items 
of expenditure in the regular system of education at day and 
evening colleges are eliminated. If the scheme is carefully pre- 
pared and operated by devoted and skilled teachers and 
educational administrators, standards of education need not 
and will not suffer. The scheme of correspondence instruction 
requires well prepared instructional material; ample excercises 
in the application of knowledge; identical courses, final 
examinations and degrees as for the regular courses; a slightly 
longer duration of courses than for the regular colleges; and 
carefully planned programmes of contact classes, refresher courses 
and radio talks for the students of the correspondence courses. 

At present the School of Correspondence Courses of the Univer- 
sity of Delhi is enrolling and preparing students for the B.A. (Pass) 
degree of the University of Delhi. The enrolment of students 
in the last 7 years for the first year of the B.A. has been as 
follows : 1962—1112, 1963—1910, 1964—1931, 1965—3000, 1966 
—3400, 1967—3500 and 1968— 6000. Those who have attained 
the age of 16 years and have passed higher secondary or equiva- 
lent examinations are eligible to complete a B.A. in four years 
and those who have intermediate or equivalent examinations may 
do it in three years. English is compulsory for all and Hindi 
for those who have studied in higher secondary. Two of the 
following elective subjects to be studied for the course are, 
Economics, Political Science, History, Commerce, Mathematics 
and Sanskrit. 

The entire syllabus for one paper is suitably divided into 
nearly 30 lessons. Each lesson covers the same amount as the 
teaching work normally done in one week’s period in regular 
classroom lectures. Lessons are prepared by experienced teachers 
of the University and other top ranking scholars and are carefully 
edited. Each lesson mentions the exact portion to be studied from 
the textbooks prescribed by the University of Delhi for the re- 
gular B.A. (Pass) course. The lessons cover the entire course in 
simple language and each lesson contains ample objective and 
essay type excer rises. In addition to these lessons which are 
written lectures, supplementary material are sent to students on 
those aspects which are not covered by lessons and the text books, 
particularly on the current problems in social science subjects. 
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In July 1962 the Directorate of Correspondence Courses was 
established by the University of Delhi. It was set up as a 
pilot project in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Expert Committee appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. 
Kothari, the Chairman of the University Grants Commission. 
The pilot project has proved successful and it has been made 
pemanent. 

The School of Correspondence Courses has been established 
with the following objectives : 

(1) To provide an efficient and less expensive method of 
instruction at the higher level in the context of India's 
national development. 

(2) To provide facilities to all qualified and willing persons 
who are unable to join regular university courses due to 
personal and economic reasons or due to their inability to 
get admission to a regular college, to pursue higher 
education. 

(3) To provide opportunities of academic pursuits to edu- 
cated citizens to improve their standards of knowledge and 
learning through continuing education. 

The supervised correspondence instruction is a very well 
tried method of imparting education in a large number of 
countries such as Australia, Scandinavian countries, the U.K., 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The correspondence method admits 
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of the regular students. In the B.A. examination held in April 
and September of 1967, six students out of 14 securing first 
division were from the School of Correspondence Course, and 
the first three ranks were secured by them. Out of 40 students 
who obtained second division, 24 were from the School of 
Correspondence Courses. The remarkable success of the cor- 
respondence instruction is partly due to the intensive 
instruction imparted and partly due to the strong motivation 
of the students who are mature. It is a testimony to the 
expectation that if conducted with due care, the correspondence 
course will succeed in maintaining high academic standards. 

The break up of the students enrolled for B.A. 1st year 
class in 1967-68 is as follows : 87 per cent were male and 13 per 
cent lady students. Of the total students enrolled, 36 per cent 
Were below 20 years of age, 46 per cent between 21 and 25 
years, 17 per cent between 26 and 35 years and the remaining 
1 per cent above 36 years of age. There were 7 students above 
50 years of age. Nearly 85 per cent of the students enrolled 
in the School of Correspondence Courses are gainfully 
employed persons. They are drawn from all walks of life. A 
large majority of them are from the low income group. Some 
of our students are drawn from among the armed forces, 
including senior commissioned officers, engineers, medical per- 
sonnnel, business executives, administrators and legislators. A 
few of them are residing outside India, being members of the 
staff of Indian embassies abroad and their dependents. 

It is now widely acknowledged that correspondence instruc- 
tion is more economical than the regular college education. There 
are, however, some misapprehensions about correspondence 
courses among educational administrators and academicians. 

In the first place, there is a false sense of fear that this method 
would replace university and college education completely. 
Those who harbour such notions are ignorant of the real situa- 
tion. No student who can afford it and can get admission to a 
college or a residential university will ever enter the corres- 
pondence course. Only those who are employed but are keen 
to improve their educational status will come forward to join 
correspondence courses. Another class who will j'oin it are those 
who have not done well in their qualifying examination and 
hence are not in a position to be admitted to a college. There 
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The lessons and exercises are pretested an d constantly revised. 
Two lessons in each subject are sent to students every fortnight. 

In order to provide instructional service, well qualified 
teachers of the stutus of readers and lecturers are employed by 
the School. The correspondence method imparts individual ins- 
truction to each student who submits answers to the student’s 
response sheet contained in each lesson. The individual ins- 
truction is widely acknowledged as the most advantageous system 
of learning. 

In order to overcome the inherent weakness of correspondence 
instruction, namely, the absence of regular classroom contact 
between the teacher and the taught, the following programmes 
are organised : 

(1) One central personal contact programme in Delhi for 
21 days in the month of May every year, and three regional 
contact programmes in Allahabad, Jaipur and Madras these 
being areas of concentration of students of correspondence 
courses. Lectures, seminars and discussions are organised in 
the contact programmes. 

(2) Sunday contact classes are in Delhi for the second and 
third year students. It is proposed to extend them to other 
cities where large numbers of students are living. 

(3) A programme of radio talks on Political Science, 
Economics and English since October 1966 in collaboration 
with the All India Radio. This programme is intended to 
supplement regularly mailed out lessons, and to make avail- 
able to the correspondence courses the live voices of their 
teachers and other scholars who deliver these talks. 

The students of the correspondence courses take the same 
examination as regular students. As the students are spread 
throughout the country, the arrangements for examinations are 
made at four other centres besides Delhi, namely, at Madras, 
Lucknow, Bhopal and Bombay. 

A comparison of examination results of the students of Cor- 
respondence Courses and of regular students shows that 
quantitatively there is not much difference between the two 
categories. In terms of quality the performance of correspond- 
ence students has been progressively better as compared to that 
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The /U niversity of Mysore was founded in 1916. The first 
^Chancellor Q f the University was the Maharaja of Mysore Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadeyar. Both in the first Senate meeting and the 
first Convocation address of the University he emphasised that 
the University should, in addition to other functions, address 
itself to the task of carrying knowledge to the doors of common 
people who were not privileged to enter the portals of the 
University. 

The mandate from the Chancellor was well received by the 
intelligentsia of the University. Of course, it took some time 
for the academic fraternity to prepare themselves for this stu- 
pendous task because it implied two things. The medium of 
instruction at the University level was English. And the area 
they were dealing with was higher knowledge. The large masses 
of the region whom they had to contact did not know a word 
of English. So it was necessary that the scholars had to prepare 
their talks in Kannada, the regional language. Secondly, they 
had to evolve a form of presenting their subjects in a simple 
language and in an interesting manner. The struggle was started 
and creditable success was achived in a remarkably short time. 

The story of the growth of this movement in this University 
forms a substantial part of the history of university adult 
education in India. 

To begin with extension lecture camps were planned by the 
enthusiastic members of the University Teachers Association. 
These extension lecture camps were different in essence from 
the extension work done in Western universities. Here, instead 
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are also students with good marks in qualifying examinations, 
but who belong to a low income group and hence cannot afford 
to bear the cost of college education and so will accept this 
method of education. 

I would like to emphasise that no sensible advocate of corres- 
pondence instruction would ever suggest that this method is 
superior to a regular college education. There can be no two 
opinions that a residential educational institution is the best 
mode of higher education. College education comes next where 
an opportunity of contact between the teacher and the taught 
is possible. The correspondence method of instruction occupies 
a third place insofar as the efficiency of the educational system 
is concerned. The contact classes, personal contact programmes, 
radio, television lectures, students-teachers-get-together pro- 
grammes are some of the activities which reduce the 
disadvantages of the students who pursue education through 
correspondence instruction. 
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versity of Mysore is continuing these Schemes, of arranging 
Extension Lectures and publishing them in popular hand-book 
form. 

There is one difference between the early stages of the exten- 
sion work and its present position. In the initial stages lectures 
were offered by the extension department. Lectures, topics and 
even the titles of the talks were fixed by the departments in 
consultation with the lecturers who volunteered to deliver 
lectures. About three decades of this work has aroused interest 
among the people. The procedure has changed and now we get 
demands from several people to depute persons of their choice 
to deliver lectures on subjects that they choose. Of course 
such awakening is most welcome. It proves the efficacy of 
the scheme. 

Another encouraging aspect is that there is a very good 
demand for the extension lecture hand-books. The number of 
pages of these books is between sixty and hundred. We still 
offer the books at a nominal price — a quarter of a rupee. Three 
thousand copies of each are printed. Several books have seen 
many reprints. One hundred and sixty-five books have been 
published so far. 

Dr. K. V. Puttappa, a great literary figure and educationist 
of Mysore and a former vice chancellor of this university, 
described the role of the university in three parts : Bodhananga, 
learning and instruction; Samshodhananga, research; and 
Prasaranga, extension. We believe that no part of the univer- 
sity’s functions can be ignored and have been striving to the 
best of our abilities to fulfil the obligations of the University 
to the society. 
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of inviting interested listeners to the University campus for 
the discourses planned for them, the teachers had to move out 
of the University to speak to interested listeners. The University 
Teachers Association had to involve several agencies to make 
the lectures’ programme successful. They had to contact a local 
body that could provide a forum for the lectures. The local 
body, say the municipality, or a school, or a Karnataka Sangha 
— an organisation to promote literary and cultural activities — 
had to undertake the responsibility of arranging the meetings 
and collecting an audience. Lecture notices were printed and 
circulated. The lecturers did not, however, accept any remune- 
ration. 

The first camp was arranged between May 22-28, 1933 at 
Hassan, a district headquarter. Some of the topics dealt with 
were : co-operation, some Experiments in Psychology, new 
Trends in Kannada Literature, dreams, and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. One of the lectures “The Way the Earth and its 
Inhabitants took the present form” was illustrated. There were 
also several readings from the Classics. 

The camp was a great success. The response from the listeners 
was encouraging. Several local bodies offered financial help. 
Demands from other places to arrange such lectures began 
pouring in. The University was impressed by the usefulness 
of this scheme and undertook the task of financing the scheme. 

As more and more such camps were held, many improvements 
suggested themselves to the organisers. Instead of arranging 
lectures on “stray topics”, they found it more useful to hold 
a course of lectures on the same subject at a place. Also more 
lectures on “scientific topics” were arranged. Most of the 
lectures were illustrated. Follow-on courses were held in the 
same places where lectures were held before. In a short time, 
the University Extension Lecture Camps became well-known 
throughout the State. 

Further improvements were made on the Scheme. The 
scholars who delivered lectures were requested to prepare the 
manuscripts of their talks and hand them over to the University 
for publication. The idea was found to be good and the response 
was instantaneous. The}' submitted the manuscripts, and they 
were printed and sold at a very nominal price, l/8th of a rupee. 
Very soon these hand-books also gained popularity. The Uni- 
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obligations as union members and as citizens. The Workers' 
Education Scheme has a three-tier system of training for 
example, education officers, worker teachers, and workers. In a 
period of a decade the Central Board of Workers' Education 
has got 30 regional centres, 68 sub-regional centres, and has 
trained about 14,000 worker teachers and 0.7 million workers. 
These figures reveal that while good work has been done more 
has to be accomplished. The apprenticeship training programme 
under the Apprentices Act 1961 has helped to meet the pressing 
need of vocational and technical training facilities. Under this 
Act, industry is under the obligation to train apprentices in 
proportion to the number of workers employed. Fifty trades 
have been so far designated for apprenticeship training in 19J 
industries. The duration of apprenticeship varies from six 
months to four years. As many as 3473 establishments have 
already trained 11,261 apprentices and 37,205 are under training. 
Here too, considerable leeway has to be made up. 

Facilities for university education for those who are 
educated up to higher secondary standards are provided by the 
universities by way of evening classes for employed persons. 
Some of the universities have introduced correspondence 
courses for the benefit of those who cannot devote time 
regularly. Special sandwich courses for operators and super- 
visors and middle management pesonnel are organised by the 
National Productivity Council and Local Productivity Councils 
affiliated to it and the Management Associations. There are 
now two specialised institutes for advanced courses in Business 
Management at Calcutta and Ahmedabad. Industry extends 
facilities to its employees selected for undergoing such courses. 
There are quite a number of industrial establishments which 
have organized special departments for training the personnel 
working at different levels. Well-planned training programmes 
form an important part of the annual budgets. 

There is also a scheme for training first line supervisors in 
industry by making use of facilities available in the industry 
itself. Under this scheme "tailor-made” programmes arc prepared 
to suit the specific requirements of the particular industrial 
establishment after assessing its training needs. Short-term 
courses for supervisory development are conducted by the- 
Directorate General of Employment and Training for those who- 
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Industry in. India has not been slow to recognize the need to 
have an educated work-force for new ideas. It is recognized 
that new practices cannot be effectively communicated to minds 
which are untrained to receive them and to make use of them. 
Those in charge of industry have realized the importance of 
literacy and education. 

Adult illiteracy is more prominently seen in the older estab- 
lished industries than the new ones in the country. This 
is easily explainable because newer types of engineering and 
chemical undertakings that have been recently set up could 
not be set up without skilled and educated workers. In the 
older industries like tea plantations, coal mining, cotton and 
jute textiles, which account for 25 per cent of the workers 
employed in organised industry, more than 80 per cent are 
illiterate. Even here the average is lower, approximately 6 5 per 
cent in respect of the age group 16-45. 

Therefore, arrangements have been made for spreading 
literacy in these and other industries, but they fall short of 
requirements. There is an institutional framework not only to 
extend literacy, but also to give continuing education to those 
employed in industry. 

The Central Board of Workers’ Education which comprises 
of government, employers, workers, and universities has as its 
main objects inter alia stronger and more effective trade unions 
through better trained officials and more enlightened workers, 
and promotion of a greater understanding among workers of 
the problems of their economic environment and privileges and 
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Just before I came to India I visited the United Nations in 
New York in connection with InternationI Co-operation Year. 
Riding in a taxi from the airport we were talking about “higher 
education” and the cab driver joined in the conversation. It 
was his opinoin that a university education is a priceless pos- 
session although he had never been to college. He declared : 
“If you don’t have a college education, you sure have to use 
your brains.” 

Ready or not, like it or not, whether we have spent time at 
a university or not, we are all in this predicament. Change now 
•occurs so rapidly that none of us can stand aside from this 
responsibility. 

Once at a Unesco conference, England’s Minister of Education 
■quipped: “Educators of the world Unesco , you have nothing 
to use but your brains.” Our task is not just the nourishment 
of excellent brain-power but keeping it in constant use. In 
other words continuing education. And not just for the elite, 
but for everyone, including us. 

This paper will be about continuing education and the oppor- 
tunity, perhaps the responsibility of the educational authority 
and the teacher, for it. 

Words and Deeds 

One of the deepest of all valleys is that which often separates 
words and action, speeches and implementation. 

If one were to judge the content of many resolutions, he 
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have to conduct these programmes at unit levels. These courses 
are meant to equip these persons with the basic knowledge 
and skills required to function effectively as advisers to 
industry in respect of these programmes. In the Supervisory 
Development Programmes conducted by the Directorate- 
General of Employment and Training during 1967-68, it was 
found that most of the Training Officers from industries showed 
keen interest in developing and conducting training programmes 
for their supervisors. 

We ae still far away, however, either from liquidating mass 
illiteracy which Mahatma Gandhi said was “India’s sin and 
shame”, and neither adult education nor education in general 
has been able, as he wanted, to open “the minds of the pupils 
to the greatness and vastness of their country”. 
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would be certain to conclude that every adult in the world 
who wished to continue to study, could have his chance. How- 
ever, acts have not kept pace with words. 

Still, we need not indulge in pessimism. Actions do begin 
with thoughts, which are expressed in words. Because of our 
impatience to do better, we ought not to miss the significance 
of what has been accomplished in a comparatively short time. 
When the Indian Adult Education Association was found in 
1939 only five other countries had any kind of a national 
office or much programme that was significant. 

Yet, when the Unesco World Conference convened 21 years 
later in Montreal, the delegates unanimously affirmed : “Nothing 
less will suffice than that the people everywhere should come to 
accept adult education as a normal, and 'that governments 
should treat it as necessary part of the educational process of 
every country.” 

To some this seemed like an extravagant statement. How- 
ever, less than a year later, representatives of teachers and 
educational departments from all over the world met at a 
Conference of the organizations of the Teaching Profession in 
New Delhi and applauded the Indian Minister of Education 
when he said : “Adult Education must occupy an important 
place in the national system of education. It must become an 
essential and integral part of the total educational system of 
the country.” 

And just four years later, at a General Conference of Unesco, 
official representatives of 120 countries formally approved,, 
without a single dissent, the same proposition. They went 
further, they said that all forms of education up to the very 
highest ranges, should be made available to any adult who 
has the interest and capacity and the determination to work. 

So much has happened in a few short years. 

This is the beginning of a new chapter for mankind, this 
means that everywhere in the world mature people who have 
the will to learn will have the right to study. 

They will have the right. But will they have the opportunity 7 
Do men and women in the villages of Rajasthan, or in Kota, 
or Jodhpur, or Bikaner have the opportunity? Only in part. 

Why not? 

First, and obviously, it will ‘take time, effort, money and 
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fear of the consequences. The extension of adult education was 
opposed in London as well; one British Lord argued against 
an Education Act in 1850 because it would make the lower 
clasess “insolent and refractory instead of content with their 
lot in life”. This is an old, old, story, and there are still modem 
day examples. 

Some teachers oppose the spread of adult education. They 
seem to fear that they, the teachers, will be burdened with 
heavy additional responsibilities. Even if continuing education 
is desirable, they argue, that is no reason why teachers should 
always be obliged to make the chief sacrifice. 

Some also seem to believe that if there is to be an extension 
of education for adult, this will cut into the funds, already too 
scarce, now available for the schools. Others maintain that the 
schools are not designed for and cannot administer effectively 
the education of adults. 

Some of these roadblocks are real, others are just shadows 
which will disappear if faced squarely. But when a man fears 
something, even something that is unreal, this can be as for- 
midable a barrier as the most stubborn fact. The . strongest 
chains are those with which men fetter themselves. 

Now I have asserted that not only, has an irrevocable decision 
about adult education been made everywhere in the world. It 
is also true that the history of many countries clearly indicates 
the effectiveness and value of adult education. 

Let me review some of the considerations that lead to this 
contention. I have presented them in the form of propositions, 
not to be dogmatic but for sake of clarity. 

Some Propositions about Continuing Education 
— ' 

Adults have a capacity for learning and make excellent 
students. Of course the demagogues are right. With learning 
people are less likely to be mere dupes or pawns. They tend 
to resist compulsion. Education may make a man discontented 
with his lot, and, if his lot ought to be changed, some dis- 
content may be an essential prelude to action. 

However, men learn more than facts and skills, they learn 
attitudes. There is mounting evidence to show that in respect 
to such attributes as understanding and tolerance those with 
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built for them. Where such demands have been granted the- 
result is competition for the funds voted for education. But 
where the school administrator is already providing education 
for adults he is able, legitimately, to set his face against special 
pleading, duplication and waste of resources. 

The school authority can do an excellent job in providing 
Education for adults. 

If you doubt seriously the capacity of the school authority to 
serve the educational needs of adults you may not be impressed 
with arty argument of mine. What you should do is to visit 
classes in the Soviet Union, or Czechoslovakia or the United 
States. You may be astonished by their excellence. 

Of course some obvious conditions must be laid down if there 
is to be good quality. Adult education is a special field of work. 
It should be administered by some who has special experience, 
teachers should be carefully selected and trained, facilities 
should be adequate for adult use. You don’t put a large man 
in a desk designed for a boy, and you don’t give a mature 
man the kind of intellectual fare that nourishes a boy. There 
should be sufficient books, audio-visual materials and services. 
But these conditions are equally true if your objective is to 
teach Hindi, or mathematics to pre-school children. 

The Nation that uses its schools for the education of adults 
has a remarkable asset in times of national emergency . 

Have you ever considered why it was that Russia after 1917 
was able to cope with a very high incidence of illiteracy in 
barely two decades, and why the programme did not stop with 
the mastery of a few elementary .skills of reading but carried 
men and women step by step to a second and third and fourth- 
stage. Because of compulsion and coercion ? In part, perhaps. 
It may be easier when a new form of behaviour can be demand- 
ed. But also because Russia employed all of its schools for the 
education of men and women as well as for children and youth. 
These are the schools where Nikita Khruschov secured all his 
formal education; he could neither read nor write when he was 
twenty. Literacy classes were not dependent upon the enthu- 
siasm of a few dedicated people in a handful of groups using 
borrowed facilities. They were held in the finest schools’ and 
museums, under the direction of the outstanding teachers. 

Or have you considered the manner in which thousands of 
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United Kingdom, Chatauqua in the United States, Frontier 
college in Canada, to name three examples. In India there are 
notable organizations, Literacy House in Lucknow, The India 
Adult Education Association, the Mysore Adult Education 
Council, for example. No thoughtful person would ever want 
to inhibit or jeopardize the work of such agencies; we need 
more of them. 

However, the initiative by educational authorities in under- 
taking activities of adult education rarely, if ever, has led to 
any competition with or curtailment of voluntary enterprise. 
On the contrary, it is such countries as England or the United 
States or Norway where the educational authority is extremely 
active that voluntary associations are most numerous, where 
they receive support from Government and are able to obtain 
greater results. One mark of a good adult education programme 
by the State authority is the support and service that it provides 
to voluntary associations, support in the form of grants, or 
programme materials, or educational leadership, or research and 
evaluation. Well planned programmes by state or local autho- 
rities will result in more and better voluntary efforts. 

Continuing Education Means that Various Stages Must be 
Planned 

** 

We are all aware of “literacy campaigns” that failed because 
they stopped almost as soon as men and women had mastered 
a few elementary skills, and no reading materials, at an appro- 
priate level, were provided. 

This calamity is equally possible with a concept of continuing 
education unless those responsible ensure that there are libraries 
and broadcasts, and courses and study programmes available 
at various levels so that learning can be truly continuous, so 
that a man or woman at any stage in life can find an outlet 
for his educational interests and needs. 

To offer such a comprehensive, many stage programme 
requires the leadership, and the resources of the state voluntary 
associations can assist but they are not able to offer the breadth 
and depth and variety demanded. 

One of the most “revoluntionary” plans for education has 
just been announced by China. The Government of China has 
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United Kingdom, Chatauqua in the United States, Frontier 
college in Canada, to name three examples. In India there are 
notable organizations, Literacy House in Lucknow, The India 
Adult Education Association, the Mysore Adult Education 
Council, for example. No thoughtful person would ever want 
to inhibit or jeopardize the work of such agencies; we need 
more of them. 

However, the initiative by educational authorities in under- 
taking activities of adult education rarely, if ever, has led to 
any competition with or curtailment of voluntary enterprise. 
On the contrary, it is such countries as England or the United 
States or Norway where the educational authority is extremely 
active that voluntary associations are most numerous, where 
they receive support from Government and are able to obtain 
greater results. One mark of a good adult education programme 
by the State authority is the support and service that it provides 
to voluntary associations, support in the form of grants, or 
programme materials, or educational leadership, or research and 
evaluation. Well planned programmes by state or local autho- 
rities will result in more and better voluntaiy efforts. 

Continuing Education Means that Various Stages Must be 
Planned ' 

We are all aware of “literacy campaigns” that failed because 
they stopped almost as soon as men and women had mastered 
a few elementary skills, and no reading materials, at an appro- 
priate level, were provided. 

This calamity is equally possible with a concept of continuing 
education unless those responsible ensure that there are libraries 
and broadcasts, and courses and study programmes available 
at various levels so that learning can be truly continuous, so 
that a man or woman at any stage in life can find an outlet 
for his educational interests and needs. 

To offer such a comprehensive, many stage programme 
requires the leadership, and the resources of the state voluntary 
associations can assist but they are not able to offer the breadth 
and depth and variety demanded. 

One of the most “revoluntionary” plans for education has 
just been announced by China. The Government of China has 
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Summary 

We have noted that all countries have now accepted the point 
of view that adult education should be provided as a regular 
par of the educational system. We have also 
jections but, after examining the facts, have "d them. 
Let us now summarize briefly some of the advantages. 
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until midnight. In Russia- the best and most experienced teac- 
hers are reserved for the education of adults. 

Even if your school begins to engage in adult education, you, 
yourself, may not be called upon to teach adults. But, if you 
wish to do so, and prepare yourself, you may have the opportu- 
nity. In some places there is modest payment for this extra 
service; in some places the time is volunteered. However, even 
when paid, few adults teachers that I have ever met carry on 
this work as a supplement to income. If that’s all you want there 
are probably other and easier ways to earn extra rupees. Most 
teachers of adults continue in this work year after year because 
they find it satisfying. It is stimulating to deal with mature 
people, to learn from them as well as teach, to have no power 
over this student other than the curiosity you are able to arouse 
in him. Many adults, though of course not all, are full of a 
yearning, a zest for learning, respond to guidance and show 
admirable progress. It is a very satisfying kind of privilege to 
guide them in continuing their education. 

I have mentioned that people other than school teachers also 
teach adults part time. But the leaven of education is maintained 
by the person who makes teaching a career. A teacher is naturally 
concerned about salary, conditions of work, security, just as 
much as is any trade union organizer. But the teacher also 
belongs to an ancient and trusted profession. The mark of any 
profession is not the money that its members can earn. Not at 
all. The marks of any profession, law or medicine or engineering 
or teaching, are just two : the continuing education of the 
members and the possession of an ethic. For teachers, the ethic 
is to hold high the lamp of learning in every field. That you will 
say is a cliche, and it is, but cliches sometimes are simply 
truths. It was Manu who stated the goal hundreds of years ago : 
“To carry knowledge to the doors of those that lack it and to 
educate all to perceive the right.” 

One of the most compelling reasons for a teacher to take 
part in adult education is that it influences his own continued 
education. Overstreet. once warned that no teacher who has 
ceased to learn ought to be allowed hear students who still 
enjoy their capacity. A great Canadian educationist, M. M. Coady 
used to say “that a man who has ceased to leam ought not to 
be allowed to wander around loose in these dangerous days.” 
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For the teacher and the school administrator this is not a 
threat, this is an opportunity. 

What we are witnessing is really nothing new for India. Life- 
long learning is not a novel concept here. Today it has become 
common for students of all ages to travel thousands of miles 
seeking further education. But the first such educational travell- 
ers came to India hundreds of years ago much as some now go 
to Oxford or Harvard or Moscow. Early Indian Writings are 
filled with such notions as I quoted from Manu; thoughts also 
found in the quatrains : 

Learning is a treasure that needs no safeguard : 

Nowhere can fire destroy it or proud kings take' it. 

Learning is the best legacy a man can leave his children; 

Other things are not true wealth. 

Our minds in recent days and weeks have been turning again 
to the national emergency. For such a time adult education is 
a necessity not a luxury. And there are other goals for the long 
difficult days of peace ahead, goals requiring equal courage and 
tenacity, as your late Prime Minister Nehru remarked : “The 
problem before us is ultimately to change the thinking and 
activities of hundreds of millions of people, and to do this 
democratically by their consent.” 

Can this be done without the full partnership of the Schools ? 
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The Librarian as Adult Educator 
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Growing Importance of the Library 

The concepts of “library” and “library service” too have ac- 
quired new dimensions during the present century. Where the 
traditional assumption for them was “a collection of books” and 
“custodial functions”, we have today in libraries, besides books, 
a wide variety of materials, such as newspapers, journals, gramo- 
phone records, films, tapes, documents, pictures, paintings, 
microfilms, toys and what not ! On the other hand, the librarian 
endeavours mightily to propagate that all these materials are 
for “use”; he mostly lends them out. To that end he provides 
“open-access” and is not over-exercised about the loss of 
material either by overuse or by theft. He promotes their use by 
provision of plans of what is in the library, guides to the use 
of the institution’s resources and to shelves in the stacks, 
periodical displays of newly acquired books, freely making avail- 
able classified reading lists on a wide variety of subjects and 
keeps the library open from morning to night. He supplements 
these efforts by providing the readers with bibliographical docu- 
mentation, newspaper clippings, reprographical and readers 
advisory services. He endeavours to make the library a centre 
of lively intellectual activities by organising exhibitions, study 
circles, book reviews and discussion groups, poetry readings, 
concerts and playing of records and tapes etc. He himself is 
trained in the management of books and other materials in the 
library and is well versed in the techniques of readers’ guidance. 
He takes the library to the homes of the people through branch 
units and mobile library services and endeavours to attract 
more people to read, study and educate themselves, by means 
of extension activities. Thus the custodial function of the past 
has been replaced by multi-purpose functions of the library 
today. The library is now a tool of research, a source of inform- 
ation and ideas, an agency for increasing vocational competence, 
a place for aesthetic appreciation, a centre of pleasant recreation 
and finally an institution of education. In addition, because of 
the increasing leisure time available to us today, it also serves 
as a moral force specifically as counter-action to less elevating 
pastimes. The adult therefore, in whatever form he pursues 
education, finds the library the best source of help. 
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vacations with pay, extension of educational opportunities and 
the democratic urge for self-advancement by equipping one’s self 
in a more satisfactory manner. On the other hand the community 
whole-heartedly supports this free service on the basis of two 
axioms — that reading is good and every one should read. 

Although such favourable circumstances don’t obtain in most 
developing countries, the importance of “life-long learning for, 
survival” and therefore of library services should be accepted. 
If our up-coming societies, with their present passion for self 
determination, are to march ahead then they must avail them- 
selves of the maximum advantage of the current explosion in 
knowledge, especially in scientific and technical fields and should 
reap immediate gains in scientific agriculture and in controlling 
their multiplying population. Their compelling need of raising 
responsible leaders at all levels who could help in directing the 
control of social change by striking a working balance between 
worth-while traditional values and powerful presures of a fast 
changing machine-oriented society, of inculcating a national out- 
look, of developing rational and scientific attitudes among the 
people, of making them abandon their fatalistic inertia for a 
life of planned endeavour and hard Work, is accepted. All this 
can only be achieved if this vital educational service is given 
its proper place in the national planning for development. 

The Library in India 

It would now be appropriate to appraise the library scene in 
general, and the public library in particular, in our country within 
the present framework of national educational conditions, needs, 
resources and achievements. 

Crores of rupees are spent yearly in imparting primary 
education. To a great extent they are wasted because the large 
majority of beneficiaries leave off their schooling in the middle. 
Even those who complete it have no libraries to fall back upon 
to consolidate and increase the gains acquired by their intial 
efforts, with the result that they soon relapse into illiteracy. 
Even literacy has no meaning unless it is used and used rightly. 
We have 100 million literates in this country but their utilisation 
of literacy is poor because they do not have access to any properly 
stocked libraries. The ultimate result is that money. spent on 
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The enactment in the near future of this proposed Bill cou- 
pled with the availability of funds by Government will give the 
public library movement considerable momentum. For this, 
buildings, books and trained libraries will be needed in large 
numbers. However, centrally located sites and building mate- 
rials are bound to be in short supply. We also need a large 
number of properly trained Iibrarians-cum-adult educators who 
may man the proposed vast heirarchial network of libraries in 
our country. All these problems will have to be suitably assessed 
and solved. 

What Are the Solutions? 
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bility that these figures may still undergo drastic reductions. 

The importance of adult education for our national recon- 
struction is now being increasingly realised but there is hardly 
any parallel awareness of the vital role that a library can play 
in its success. Excepting in Madras, Mysore, Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh, no other State has a systematic public library 
system. It is appalling to state that a city like Bombay does not 
possess a proper public library. The blame for this could be 
shared both by the librarians and the public. The former lacks 
organised initiative and the latter is utterly undemanding! 

The Union Government has cast a small pebble in the placid 
pool of public apathy in the form of a “Model Library Bill”, 
which was circulated to all the States for adoption in 1962. So 
far, the Bill does not seem to have graduated into a law in any 
State, other than the four stated above. 

Since some action in future is likely to be taken on the lines 
marked out in this Bill we may note its salient features. The 
responsibility of establishing, maintaining and developing an ade- 
quate library service is vested in the State Government which is 
required to set up a high power State library authority for that 
purpose. The system is to consist of a State Central Library 
and a network of libraries in the districts, reaching down to the 
village level with a separate library committee at every stage. 
The library set-up will be a limb of the state education directo- 
rate. The finances for the system will be realised mostly by 
levying a cess in the form of property tax supplemented by grants 
from State and Union exchequers. 

The proposed imposition of “cess” has been widely criticised. 
It is argued that since the expenditure on ail social welfare 
services is met straight out of the total resources of the Gov- 
ernment, why should library services be excluded therefrom?' 
The expenditure ought to be met out of grants for education 
and not by direct taxation. It is also argued that this set-up 
should be made independent of the Directorate of Education 
which is already over-burdened with too much work and res- 
ponsibility; otherwise the library movement will get bogged 
down in its very infancy. The main issue, however, is whe- 
ther most States will accept this draft Bill, with some changes 
wherever expedient, or will it lie unattended as it seems to» 
have .so far. 
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tution and he could be suitably remunerated. 

No doubt this approach is beset with many difficulties and 
problems. But given good-will it could be worked out during 
the interim period until new and proper public library build- 
ings could be constructed in central localities, books and equip- 
ments purchased, and adequate staff recruited and trained. ' 

The situation could be handled at least for a quinquenium 
by attracting the community to the existing libraries while at 
the same time setting up a sound national library service at all 
levels. 

Such a service would result in better libraries in academic 
institutions and their intensive use. The barrier that divides 
the society from the formal educational set-up today can also 
disappear by use of this technique. 

The University Library 

By way of an example we may specifically consider how the 
university library could discharge such a public function. The 
university libraries today assume responsibility for the faculties 
and students mostly at the postgraduate level. May I ask what 
happens to all those students who leave the university after 
completing their courses of study? In what way can they keep 
themselves intellectually alive and marginally abreast in their 
chosen field of specialisation? Where can they turn for their 
intellectual sustenance? This seems to be no one’s care and 
responsibility! There are no public libraries or in fact any 
other libraries suitable for their needs and which can cater to 
their needs. The number of publications is too large and indi- 
vidual items too costly for them to buy. The only institution 
which could come to their rescue is the university library. 
Such a rescue is generally denied to them. The net result is 
that they stagnate both professionally and mentally. They are 
thus not encouraged in any way to carry on a life-long self- 
directed study for the rest of their lives for which the university 
is supposed to have trained them. Thus the whole purpose of 
their education is defeated. 

I anticipate strong objection to what I propose. But I plead 
that the problems of space and accommodation wherever they 
genuinely exist are not insoluble. The materials which the 
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Policy based on the recommendations of the Education Com- 
mission. I hope that in this plethora of activity we do not 
lose sight of the fact that an efficiently administered modem 
library constitutes the most universal, most accessible and most 
economical source for self- education and let us hope that India 
will soon come to be known as the land of libraries, light and 
learning as it was in times of yore. 
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to the place and its Stupas, where the Buddha preached in the 
deer park. For these museums and the many like them in the 
various States, the guided tour conducted on request or accord- 
ing to a regular schedule by a well trained guide lecturer, is 
the principal educational offering for the adult visitor. 

The variety of courses, classes, lectures, musical and other 
programmes of cultural and educational nature, so highly 
developed in Western countries, are hardly to be found as yet 
in Indian museums. But there are indications that museum 
attitudes are changing in India. Though their importance for 
research and as places of rich archaeological collections are not 
forgotten, a few of the leaders among the older museums, and 
many of those more recently established have taken tentative 
steps toward more effective cultural and educational activities 
for the service of adults. The very fact that there is a general 
tendency among all the museums in the country to improve 
their exhibits— the basic general means of instruction they all 
share — is an indication of the increasing concern for serving in 
some way the general public of all ages, even when the museum 
remains tied to its passive function of a place of collections and 
exhibitions. For example, the National Museum, New Delhi 
(founded in 1949) soon after its installation in the first unit of 
its own new building in late I960, initiated a regular free 
programme of motion pictures presented several times every 
week and with several showings on Sundays. These films are 
on themes related to the exhibits of the Museum, as on monu- 
ments or sites from which some of the sculptures exhibited come 
or on techniques of miniature or mural painting, making of beads 
at Cambay from prehistoric times to the present day, weaving, 
etc. They are very popular and undoubtedly add dimension of 
living reality to the well and logical!}' arranged, well labelled 
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young people and all receive class visits for which they usually 
provide guide service. 

Museum education for adults is less well developed. True, 
such museums as the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which celebrated 
a century and a half of its existence several years ago, and the 
Government Museum, Madras, which completed its hundred 
years in 1951, carry on the tradition of the learned societies 
which were influential in founding them and continue to be 
closely associated with them. These societies gave to lectures 
for adults a prominent place in their programmes and the 
museums which they assisted in various ways usually offer 
individual lectures and series of lectures of a scholarly kind 
each year. They are well attended in such cities as Calcutta and 
Madras. 

For the casual adult visitor most musuems have guide lectures, 
and the guided tour of collections has become a normal service 
in most large museums and even in several small ones. 

Both the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Government 
Museum, Madras, though they have exceedingly large and 
important collections of archaeological material representing to 
some extent all parts of the country, have departments of natural 
history, ethnology and arts as well. Similarly the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, founded only in the 1920’s, 
with especially rich collections of minature paintings and 
decorative arts, has an archaeiogical section and it has likewise 
a natural history department. The comprehensive or general 
museum, after the original pattern of the British (Museum, 
seems to have inspired most Indian museums at their foundation* 
However, archaeology soon took the dominant place and the 
majority of museums in India are now primarily museums of 
archaeology. Except for the Natiinal Museum, New Delhi, 
which, in its very large archaeology and arts collections 
aspires to represent all parts of the country and all the major 
schools, museums tend to be predominantly devoted to the 
material of their own area. Examples are the Archaeological 
Museum of Mathura, in which the terracottas, stone sculptures 
and bronzes, from pre-history through the Sunga period (2nd 
century b.c.), the great Gupta period (5th to 6th century a.d.) 
to the 12th century are mangnificently represented. Similarly 
Samath, essentially a site museum, though very large, is devoted 
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to the place and its Stupas, where the Buddha preached in the 
deer park. For these museums and the many like them in the 
various States, the guided tour conducted on request or accord- 
ing to a regular schedule by a well trained guide lecturer, is 
the principal educational offering for the adult visitor. 

The variety of courses, classes, lectures, musical and other 
programmes of cultural and educational nature, so highly 
developed in Western countries, are hardly to be found as yet 
in Indian museums. But there are indications that museum 
attitudes are changing in India. Though their importance for 
research and as places of rich archaeological collections are not 
forgotten, a few of the leaders among the older museums, and 
many of those more recently established have taken tentative 
steps toward more effective cultural and educational activities 
for the service of adults. The very fact that there is a general 
tendency among all the museums in the country to improve 
their exhibits — the basic general means of instruction they all 
share— is an indication of the increasing concern for serving in 
some way the general public of all ages, even when the museum 
remains tied to its passive function of a place of collections and 
exhibitions. For example, the National Museum, New Delhi 
(founded in 1949) soon after its installation in the first unit of 
its own new building in late 1960, initiated a regular free 
programme of motion pictures presented several times every 
week and with several showings on Sundays. These films are 
on themes related to the exhibits of the Museum, as on monu- 
ments or sites from which some of the sculptures exhibited come 
or on techniques of miniature or mural painting, making of beads 
at Cambay from prehistoric times to the present day, weaving, 
etc. They are very popular and undoubtedly add dimension of 
living reality to the well and logically arranged, well labelled 
exhibited objects in the Museum’s galleries. The Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay has recently transformed one of its large 
ground floor former exhibition galleries into a spacious hall 
which serves as auditorium for lectures, film programmes, and 
various cultural events, such as dance performances, as well as 
temporary exhibitions. 

The most spectacular progress in museum education for all 
ages has been carried out by the two applied science museums 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research : the Biria 
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Industrial and Technological Museum, . Calcutta (opened in 
1959), and the Visvesvaraya Industrial and Technological 
Museum, Bangalore (opened in 1965). Though many of their 
programmes of demonstration and instruction are directed to 
students, whose study of sciences in the class room they supple- 
ment and enrich, they have great attraction for adults due to 
their effective exhibitions, lectures, and guided tours. However, 
it is especially in their extension services, carried out, among 
other methods, by mobile exhibitions attractively mounted in 
trailers, sent to villages and rural areas beyond the distance 
from which the Museum itself can attract visitors, that serve 
the adult rural public flocking to see them with great curiosity. 
Usually they and other extension exhibitions become the focus 
of science film programmes, lectures and demonstrations of 
various types directed to adults, including special seminars for 
science teachers of the area in improved techniques of science 
teaching. 

The Birla Academy of Art and Culture in Calcutta, founded 
only recently, proposes to organise a large variety of educational 
and cultural programmes intended for adults. It has a modem 
building of exhibition galleries for archaeology, traditional arts 
and contemporary painting and sculpture as well as an excellent 
small auditorium for dance and music and space for a music 
school. It is located in a rather well-to-do residential area of 
the troubled city of Calcutta, is open on week days from 4 to 
8 p.m. and on Saturdays and Sundays from noon to 8 p.m. Both 
the exhibitions and activities are therefore offered at times 
when office and other workers are free— a great innovation in 
India. So far its programmes have been tentative and exploratory 
but it promises to be the leader in developing excellent educa- 
tional and cultural programmes for adults. 
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laying down a rigid framework and cut and dried programme 
to be imposed from the Centre on the different parts of the 
country, the precisely opposite course be followed by appeal- 
ing to all public spirited and patriotic citizens throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, to gather together kindred 
spirits and a realistic survey of the educational needs of 
their respective immediate surroundings and organising them- 
selves into autonomous local Adult Education Bodies for their 
respective localities to undertake full responsibility to experi- 
ment and report on Adult Education work suited to their 
conditions and needs. 

The Conference also passed unanimously another resolution 
for the appointment of a Provisional Committee, consisting of 
the ex-officio President of the Conference, six Vice-Presidents, 
one General Secretary, five Joint Secretaries and correspondents 
from different parts of the country to be entrusted with the 
responsibility of drawing up a constitution for a central organisa- 
tion for presenting to the Second AU India Adult Education 
Conference to be organised by it. 

The Provisional Committee worked on its assignment until' 
December, 1939, when it held the Second All-India Adult 
Education Conference in Bhagalpur (Bihar) under the president- 
ship of Dr. R. P. Masani of Bombay. It was at this session that 
the constitution of the Central Organisation was presented and' 
adopted unanimously by the delegates to this Conference. Thus 
the Indian Adult Education Association was formally 
inaugurated as the Central Organisation with the following aims 
and objectives: 

(a) To spread knowledge among the people of India on all 
subjects related to their all round welfare and culture in 
popular and attractive manner through suitable agencies. 

(b) To initiate, wherever necessary, adult education acti- 
vities in cooperation with various organisations and indivi- 
duals interested in the work; and to encourage and coordinate 
local efforts and organisations engaged in promoting the cause 
of adult education. 

(c) To serve as a Central Bureau for information and advice 
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in the light of collective experience, policies on crucial issues 
facing the movement. The Association has organised twenty-two 
conferences. These conferences provided leadership and new 
concepts in this over-developing field of education. 

Ever since 1950 the Association has been convening annual 
seminars of adult education workers. At these Seminars, repre- 
sentatives of Government and non-Govemmental agencies from 
all over the country come together to have an exchange of 
ideas and experiences on specific problems of the movement. 
Sixteen seminars have been organised so far. 

Besides these, the Association has also organised regional 
seminars in cooperation with regional organisations. 

Relation with Local, State and International Organisations 

IAEA believes that a strong national organisation needs 
strong roots among the people. State and local adult education 
organisations are encouraged. The Association is the unifying 
national body providing a central exchange and meeting place 
for state and local organisations. 

The Association maintains a regular contact with adult educa- 
tion activities in other countries so that the experience of 
other lands may be available for use here. Items of interest 
from the UNESCO Clearing House are a regular feature of the 
Journal and the Association has published Hindi Editions of 
UNESCO’s publications on Fundamental Education. The Asso- 
ciation has also established close links with many international 
organisations and adult education associations of the other count- 
ries, specially of U.SA., Canada, UJC, New Zealand, Australia, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, PhilHpines, Japan, Iran, Italy, Scandinavia 
and West Germany. 

Publications and Clearing House 

The Asociation has been bringing out the English monthly 
Indian Journal of Adult Education since 1939. This Journal has 
been carrying out the objectives of the Association by giving 
information about adult education activities in India and abroad. 
The only journal of its kind in India, it has also been an instru- 
ment of education for adult education workers. It goes to all 
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of Developing Societies. The centre has undertaken researches 
on patterns of development and behaviour and problems of 
social change in a society under the impact of planning. 

Members 

The Association has a number of voluntary agencies as its 
members. Significant among them are *. the Mysore State Adult 
Education Council, the West Bengal Adult Education Associa- 
tion, the Bombay City Social Education Committee, Literacy 
House, Lucknow, Kasturba Trust, Ahmdeabad, the Saroj Nalini 
Dutt Memorial Association, Calcutta, Gujrat Vidyapeeth, 
Ahmedabad (founded by Mahatma Gandhi), Mouni Vidyapeeth, 
Gargoti, Gangajali Vidyapeeth, Aliabada, Bengal Social Service 
League, Calcutta, Bikaner Adult Education Association, Bikaner, 
Seva Mandir, Udaipur, and the Bhartiya Grameen Mahila Sangh, 
Indore. 

The two broad categories of members are institutional and 
individual. The fee for institutional members is Rs. 100 per 
year for official agencies and Rs. 15/- per year for non-official 
agencies. Individual membership fee is Rs. 8/- per year and Life 
Member fee is Rs. 100/-. 

All members receive the periodical publications of the Asso- 
ciation free of cost. 


Jha Library 

The Association maintains a research library containing about 
6000 books and 1000 bound periodicals. It operates on an open 
shelf system and is free to members. 

Shafiq Memorial 

The Assertion has its own building named after Shafiq-ul 
Rehman Kidwai, veteran adult educator of the country. The 
building has a separate wing for the library which has been 
named after its former President, Dr. Amar Nath Jha. The 
Library has about 6000 books and 1000 bound volumes of 
periodicals, and is an important source for research in adult 
education. 
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